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PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN ECONOMIC GROWTH 





Lt. Col. K. P. BHATNAGAR, 
Vice-Chancellor, 
Agra University, Agra. 


I would like, first of all, to express my most sincere thanks to 
the organizers of the first Labour Economics Conference for inviting me 
to preside over one of its sections on Agricultural Labour. It is really a pri- 
vilege and likewise an honour. On this occasion it is, I believe, not only in 
the fitness of things but necessary, in addition to discharging the duties 
of the Sectional chairman, to speak something on agricultural labour; 
and, therefore, I wish to- utilize this occasion to express some of my ideas 
on ‘Problems of Agricultural Labour in Economic Growth’ with reference to our own 
country. ' ; 


Economic development in our country at present implies a great trans- 
formation from an old ‘and traditional agricultural to an as yet not fully 
comprehendéd industrial system. This is a continuous process; and in the 
course of this process an attempt is being made to attain balanced growth in 
the various sectors of the productive system. To my mind, in this big 
and vital change the whole position of agricultural labour, as ‘of all 
other factors of production, needs being redefined, and being properly 
conceived, comprehended and tackled. To be more clear what role, and 
how, is agricultural labour going to play in this big change, what new 
situations are likely to arise Zor it, how is it going to adjust itself to the new 
environment, and what questions should be considered decisive in policy ` 

_making, are some of the questions in which experts in Labour Economics 

_ in general and those in Agricultural Economics in particular should feel 
interested, if they intend to make any useful contribution to the labour problems 
of our times, and to build up understanding as a basis for policy. The 
frame work of the analysis outlined in the following pages is designed 
to focuss attention on some such questions. 


Let me begin with a brief analysis of the nature and character of economic 
growth on the one hand .znd the concept of agricultural labour force, 
-its structural organization and. its. socie-psycho-and-institutional setting 

on the other. This will provide the necessary background for appraising 
the range of factors shaping the problems of agricultural labour, which 
I will take up as a second.step. And then I shall try to offermy views and a 
few suggestions regardirig the basic ethics of agricultural labour movement and 





This is the full text of: the address delivered as Chairman of -the Section on 
Agricultural Labour at the First Labour Economics Conference held at Lucknow on 
` January 6, 1953, 
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“thë ameliorative measures. This is, in brief, the outline of my remarks 
and” the proposed line of treatment. > 

During recent years there has been a good deal of extensive and intensive 
study and critical examination of the process of economic growth and 
industrialization taking place in ` different types of economic, social and 
political systems. One outstanding lesson which these past experiences 
teach is that in the process of economic growth capital accumulation and 
technological progress are only partial determinants. And the whole com- 
plex’ of cultural setting in which this process takes place, i.e., the. aspira- 
tions of people, their ideas, ideals, processes of thinking and behaviour 
and their social institutions, are likewise decisive factors. Our experiment in 
economic planning is just’ a beginning or an initiation of the process .of 
‘economic growth. ` The nature and the speed of this process are characterised 
by such basic factors as a low level of economy, a low rate of capital 
‘accumulation, a scarcity of technical know-how and a rather rigid social and 
institutional framework. At the stage at which we are at present, i.e., at the 
stage of initiation, with such limitational factors, and with such specific 
measures as are being taken for the respective roles assigned to the public and the 
private sectors both in agriculture and industry in the Plan, the progress is bound 
to be slow. This should be a. guiding factor in our expectations for 
the speed of change in every sphere which we take into account. Secondly, 
“change’ has an inherent characteristic of creating frictional problems: And 


thirdly, though -we are being guided by a long-term objective of creating ` 


a socialistic pattern of society and ‘to achieve increasingly higher standard of 
‘living, some immediately pressing problems draw our immediate attention. 
This creates a- situation .of competing claims, and ‘hence presents insis- 
tently the problems of balancing and of the determination of priorities. In 
this process of priorities a special - case is being made for some. classes 
and areas which -have remained..relatively neglected and have been facing 
the. conditions -of chronic poverty and disadvantage, in short the ‘problem 
sectors’ in which agricultural labour is one important class. Besides, under 
the policy of mixed economy which we are following and an important role 
‘being assigned to cooperative activity the process of economic growth in general 


and of agricultural development in particular will follow diverse and not a single 
uniform pattern. ` 


For the analysis in the following pages an agricultural labourer is defined 
-as one who works for wage in agriculture. This is a very wide definition and 
is; I think, more suitable particularly for detérmining the full extent of the 
problem of agricultural. labour. The total agricultural labour force ‘is 
roughly estimated to be about’ 1/3 of the rural community. There dre, how- 
ever, two more accurate and: authentic sources regarding its ‘numerical 
assessment. The Census Report 1951 showed that out of the total rural popu- 
lation of 295 millions, 249 millions was the agricultural population’ of 
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which 49. millions or 20% returned ‘as’ cultivating labourers and their 
dependents. Taking only the earners into account cultivating labourers eand 
those. who returned agriccltural labour as their second. livelihood were 
26.77 +2.38=29.15 millions or 20.5% of total earners. The Report of the 
All India Agricultural Labour Enquiry showed that 30.4%. of the rural 
„families were agricultural labour families of which 8.82 millions were without 
„land and 8.84 with land. And taking only the earners into account 38% 
of the total earners in the investigated villages were agricultural labourers. 
Projecting ‘these percentages they estimated the total agricultural labour force 
to be 35 millions. In determining the size and the magnitude of the problem 
of agricultural labour one faces a difficulty specially . in view of the discrepancy 
in these two estimates. In the measurement of the extent the definitions adopt- 
ed are quite important. The former adopted ‘income’ and the later 
factual employment’ as the criterion in the case of those agricultural 
labourers who had more than one-source of livelihood. -Persons having more 
-than one source of livelihood were considered in the Census Report to be 
cultivating labourers if the income from their work as cultivating labourers was 
‘more than the ircome from otker sources, and in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
as agricultural workers if they worked in that capacity. for more than 
half of the total number of working days in the year. In addition to this concep- 
tual difference there’ are several other reasons also for the discrepancy. 
I have mentioned these otherwise uninteresting facts at length in order 
to show that in the measurement of the full extent or the size of the problem 
of agricultural labour both these estimates are not fully reliable because 
-of being low, since they leave out of account a significant number of those 
who have more than one source of livelihood. and receive less than half 
of their income in the shape of agricultural wage, or work on wage for less than 
-half the total number of working days in the year in agriculture. Really speak- | 
ing all such workers are concerned in the considerations of the problems of agri- 

cultural labour referring to their recruitment, wage rates, and conditions 

of work, etc., and, therefore, they should figure i in the assessment of the 

size of the problem. Taking this fact into account the total supply in 


the agricultural labour market is significantly more than what is normally 
thought of. 


The past history of azricultural labour makes a a reading. I have 
at this time no intention of going into the details of how and when this class 
came into existence and how and at what rate it continued to grow. 
I-only want to point to the phenomenon of polarisation in the rural 
community, which’ in the agrarian situation of feudal system arose from 
the nature of landed rights, and - the - present process of economic 
growth and industrialization is ae accelerated by the introduction of 
modern technology. The agricultural labour class has all along suffered great 
hardships and privations. This has always been and is still the weakest section 


* of the agricultural community. It is the first victim of high prices. This fact, - 

' is being substantiated by the Report of the Famine Enquiry Commission (1945) 
which revealed that the largest number of starvation deaths during the Bengal 
Famine of 1943 were those of agricultural workers. Besides, the short-term 
price increases add fresh hardships since corresponding shifts in wage rates do 
not usually take place. Again, in comparison to their counter parts in in- 
dustry farm workers are very poor. The annual income per capita of agricul- 
tural labour as against industrial labour is Rs. 160 as against Rs. 268 in Bengal, 
Rs. 119 as against Rs. 332 in Bihar, Rs. 79 as against Rs. 145 in Orissa, Rs. 87 
as against Rs. 262 in Madhya Pradesh, Rs.°121 as against Rs. 216 in Punjab, 
and Rs. 88 as against Rs. 368 in Bombay. This relative difference is a social 
injustice. s 
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_ Agricultural workers come mostly from the socially backward and 
scheduled classes, and there has been a very unfortunate coincidance of social 
and economic values. In a society in which caste is such a predomi- 

- nant social institution their social status because of social distance and 
disabilities has always beén low. Besides, inspite of thousands and thou- 
sands of years of continuous cultivation, and cultivators remaining ‘the major 52, 
producers of national wealth, there has- not developed any progressive Cog 
agricultural community in our country and farming has remained and .is ns 
still a depressed sector of the economy, as is clear from the facts shown by the, — 4 
Report of the National Income Committee that the income per engaged person ; 
is about Rs. 500/- in agriculture and about Rs. 1200/- in non-agricultural 
professions. The fact that the economic. position of the agricultural work- . 
ing class in such a society remained in a state of chronic poverty is easily 
understandable. But this should draw attention towards a very important 
point—the ‘status’ of the agricultural labour class in the total agricul- 
tural productive enterprise, particularly with reference to the question 


of incentive to workers.to increase production. 
t 





The conditions of living and of work as revealed by the recent research 
studies in general and by the report of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry in 
particular, present a depressing outlook. According to the latter the average 
daily wage for men is 17.5 annas (varying between 11.5 and 29.8) and for women 
10.8 annas (varying between 7.9 and 24.0). The employment and un- 
employment situation is :a casual labourer is able to get work for only 
200 days (varying between 280 to 98) in an year, for 167 days in agr® , 
culture and for 33 days outside agriculture. The period of self-employment 
is 75 days (varying between 37 and 119 days). And the period 
of unemployment is 90 days (varying between 48 and 148 days). In the case 
of attached workers the average duration of employment is 326 days (varying 
between 232 to 345 days)—315 days in agriculture and 11 days outside. ‘The 
duration of self-employment is 20 days (varying between 3 and 67 days) and 
that of unemployment 19 days (varying between’ 5 and 60 days). For 
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_ women workers in agriculture zhe average duration of employment is 134 days, > 
120 in agriculture and 14 in non-agricultural work. The average annpal 
income per family is Rs. 447 (varying between 340 and 913), and the 

. annual expenditure per family is Rs. 461 (ranging between 331 and 829). 
The percentage cf indebted families to total families in the class is 44.5 (ranging 
from 16.9 to 90.8), the amount of debt on an average is Rs. 47 per family 
(ranging from 6 to 310), and the average amount of debt per indebted family 
is Rs. 105 (ranging from 17 to 347). - The economic levels of living as indicated 
by the average expenditure show a per. capita figure of Rs. 107 (ranging 
between 77 and 174) and per consumption unit Rs. 135 (ranging from. 
109 to 212). The class composition of the agricultural] labour force is 90% 
casual and 10% attached; the % of total number of casual workers is: 
men 52.3%, women 43.8% and children 3 9%; the % share of the total hired 
‘man-days employed is: men 62.3% women 34.9% and children 2.8%, 
and the % share of the total wage bill is: men 73.0% - women 25.0% 
and children 2 0%. I wish to be excused for repeating some known 
facts, and for doing so at such a great length. But this is to establish 
a point which to me appears to be of very great significance in our 
treatment of the problems of agricultural labour. And it is this: the agricultural 
labour class presents a variety of layered situations which need varying 
treatment; and there are some distinctly marked problem sectors considered 
from the view point of class, type, extent, wage levels, income, debt, employment 
and unemployment situation and conditions of living, etc. Presentation 
of full or even adequate data to establish each of these points separately 
at the present moment may be a bit out of proportion, and, I think, before a 
gathering like this of experts on the problems of agriculture labour, may not 
be necessary either. I shall simply touch the spots. In the case of class: those 
who depend only on agricultural work availability as their only source 
of livelihood; in the case cf type: the attached workers; in the case of 
casual workers: the unskilled-inexperienced ones; in the case of the types of 
‘farming areas: the millet zone; considering the regional distribution from the 
view point of extent: south, east and Central India specially Madras, Mysore, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and ‘Orissa; from the view point of income: 
Orissa, Madras, Bombay, Mysore and Madhya Pradesh; from the view point of 
conditions of living: the same places Orissa, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Bombay 
and Mysore;- from the view point of the duration of unemployment: 
„ athe whole western and the north-west India specially Bombay, Punjab 
and the South Kerala anc Madras; from the view point of the wage 
Jevels: Orissa, Madhya Pradesh Mysore and Madras; from the view 
‘point of indebtedness: the agriculturally advanced Punjab and the thickly 
populated west Bengal and Bihar, and the agriculturally backward Assam; 
considering the nature of work: the element of irregularity; considering the peri- 
.odicity of demand: the hezrvesting times; considering farmers’ needs: the 
-low working capacity, the inexperience of some sections of workers, honesty of 
purpose and the critical peaks in the agricultural calendar; and taking into 
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~ account the workers’ view point: inadequacy of job availability, their, 


status in the productive enterprise and the incentive; these are in short 
the problem spots. In the process’ of economic: growth or during economic 
planning they are vital, of course, in the negative sense of the term, but impor- 
‘tant in taking decisions in determining of priorities, in which the main source 
of strength being the argument of social justice. 


Coming to the second stage of my analysis I shall try to touch a few 
specific points rather briefly. (a) The rate of economic development taking 
place in India as a result of economic planning in general and of agricultural 
programmes in particular, is not an accurate index of the improvement in the 
conditions of agricultural labourers. Programmes of rural and agricultural 
development are not benefitting them as much as other sections of the rural 
community if we take into account the specific and important indicators 
such as the employment opportunity, and the total earnings. I am stating 
this thing on the basis of personal knowledge of a few Community 
Project and N.E.S. blocks, and I believe that though local, these results can 
logically be projected to cover wider areas since they relate to the normal nature 
of the response of employment to investment, stimuli in agriculture. Let 
me illustrate the point by taking a few examples. The introduction 
of improved seeds and the use of fertilizers the two important programmes 
in agriculture, do not benefit agricultural labourer since they do not 
increase the scope of employment for them. Some other programmes such 
as irrigation expansion, land reclamation’ and double cropping of course 
increase employment for workers. But the already existing unemployment and 
under-employment amongst farmers utilize this expansion to a great extent. 
The total net effect is that the increase in agricultural production as a result 
of economic planning or the rate of progress in farm production is no 
indication of corresponding progress of agricultural labourers. Though the 
Plan is intensifying work opportunity in agriculture also the agricul- 
tural labour class is not being benefitted at present correspondingly. 
On the other hand we find that as a result of growing land scarcity 
and decline of grazing grounds in villages agricultural workers who formerly 
used to keep dairy animals to supplement their family income are no longer 
able to do so. This is causing a decline in income from their subsidiary sources. 


(b) The size of the agricultural labour class is being influenced by 
many factors. The growth of population has been accentuating the problens 
of this, class. From 1901 to 1951 the total working force increased from 
‘117 to 142 millions, i.e., by about 25 millions. The working force in agri- 
culture increased by about the same amount, i.e., from 73 to 98 millions. 
This shows that the working force in non-agricultural occupations even after 
50 years remained at the same level as at the beginning of the century. The 
increase in non-agricultural employment in urban areas has been counter- 
balanced by a decline in that in rural areas. In 1901 the % of working 
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brce in agriculture was 62:5 ‘percent of 235.5 millions, and in 1951 
“it stood at about 70% of 356.9 millions. Till now the general trend has 
been in the direction of greater dependence on agriculture, and the total number 
now is very much larger. In future the working force in agriculture 
is expected to increase by 19 millions ` between 1951-61 and by 23 
: millions between 1961-71, i.e.. by 33 millions during next 20 years. If 
.the rate of economic progress as being envisaged in the II Five Year Plan 
is maintained the proportion of the ‘labour force in agriculture in 1971 
will be about 60%. The proportion of agricultural labourers to this total 
group is not -likely to- be reduced. : 


‘ Recent land reforms have and are’affecting the agricultural labour class 
_ in several ways. Abolition of the Zammdari and the Jagirdari systems led to` an 
‘ increase in personal cultivation’ and to some extent to mechanization of.agri- 
culture. This led to a slight increase'in the number of agricultural labour class. 
- As a result of other tenancy reforms sfre-cropping is decreasing and is there-by 
„reducing share-croppers to the status of lakourers. Creation of Bhumidari 
right and the right of sale of land nave resulted in some cases of very small 
, and marginal cultivators selling their land and thus swelling the ranks of labourer 
or foregoing -the subsidiary source of income. Such sales are likely to 
increase further in future. On the other hand through the Bhoodan move- 
ment and the Colonization programmes some agricultural labourers are 
. being settled on land. ‘The spread of education in the countryside 
leads to a reduction in the number of agricultural labourers, since an educated 
person in a village does not take to farm labour. Because of the limited 
< education the tozal effect on labour supply is not significant so far, yet the 
_ fact cannot be denied. But all these even taken together are too inadequate 
‘ to arrest the increase to the ranks of agricultural labourers. 


About the seasonal agricultural workers, i.e., those who are -drawn to` 
farm work when farmers’ labour demand is high, generally at harvesting 
, times, but otherwise depend upon village crafts or village services, it 
is being observed that as a result of the customary payments being stopped or 
reduced they are depending more and more on agricultural wages, and thereby 
increasing considerably the size of this type of agricultural workers. Thus 
we see that in the process of modern economic development once the 
vpllage handicrafts were severely hit by the Industrial Revolution and the compe- 
_“tition from factory goods resulting in increased dependence on agriculture 
and increased ranks of agricultural labourers. And now because of the recent 
' change in customary payments village artisans are. getting a second hit. 
This time the village service class is likewise sharing the same lot. The net 
effect of this is an, increased dependence on agriculture and increased 
supply in the agricultural labour market. 


Besides, during the last one ard a half decade, because of considerable 
amount of sale and allotment of land first under the fear of the abo- 
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lition of the Zamindari system and then being facilitated and accelerated b¥ 
ténancy legislation, there has been a shift from farm labour to farm tenancy ` 
or from agricultural labour to cultivation in the case of some traditionally 
‘agricultural labour communities like Chamars and Kurmis. Their place 
in the labour market is being filled up by new comers mostly from village service 
classes, like washermen, sweepers, and barbers, etc. The effect of this 
reshuffling in the agricultural labour class has been a decline in the total 
efficiency particularly noticeable for those cultural operations and in thosé 
types of farming which require’ experienced hands, e.g., ploughing sowing 
and weeding operations, and in gardening, dairying and vegetable farming. 


(c) On the one hand there is an increase in the total working force, 
and on the other there is a shrinkage in the non-farm employment in 
villages.. The expansion of work opportunity in agriculture is not in 
proportion to the increase in the working force. During the Second Five 
Year Plan period the new entrants to labour force are estimated to be 
10 millions: 6.2 millions in rural areas and 3.8 millions in urban. Adding 
to it the backlog of unemployment 2.8 millions in rural’ and 2.5 in urban, 
the total number of job opportunities to remove unemployment comes 
to 15.3 millions: 9 in rural areas and 6.3 in urban. As against this the 
total employment likely to be generated by the II Plan is 7.9 millions, i.e., roughly 
52% of the need. This is for the country as a whole. The proportion 
for the rural areas will not be much different. Again, recently because 
of the deterioration in the law and order situation and the tensions 
created by the Panchyat elections there has been an accelerated urban- 
ward movement from villages. Such migration was first attracted by 
war production and then maintained by the increased constructional 
activity and industrialization. In regard to agricultural labour it creates 
scarcity during peak periods; and farmers suffer losses at critical periods. 
This gives rise to seasonal migration from urban areas to surrounding villages, 
which is noticeable during harvesting times. It may by the way be remarked 
that the rapid rate of urban-ward migration is resulting in innumerable problems 
in cities. And. some of the cities are becoming too big, in which tfe is becom- 


ing more and more difficult, complicated and frustrated. These,” too big cities 
are, to my mind, like cancerous growth on our rural body. 


(d) Agrestic serfdom is commonly believed to be a/feature of feudal 
society and is regulated by custom. It was expected that after the abolition of? 
the Zamindari system the last remanents of it, i.e., the ‘begar’ system in which 
workers are paid no wage or less than prevailing wage, would disappear: But 
the experience shows that after the removal of Zamiddars from the rural 
scene the new leadership which has emerged in villages As as exacting of such 
services and perhaps more, as the old Zamindars. JAnd’ so far as the agri- 
cultural labour class is concerned there is no reduction i free or low paid service, 
only there has been a change of masters. And so faf as the new masters are 
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concerned they are worse than Zamindars since the latter had a traditional 
patronizing attitude, and sympathetic and affectionate behaviour. The 
new masters of the situation are more duthoritative mostly because of their legal 
status, or being bullies created out. of village factions. In the new relation- 
ship with these persons agricultural labourers have’ lost the sense of secu- 
rity which they had with old Zamindars for falling back upon them 
in times of need’ and distress. (The extent of force and compulsion exercised 
on Agricultural Labourers to contribute to shramdan is also an interesting field 
for enquiry.) 


(e) Agriculture is being carried on mostly on individual family basis, 
in ‘which the employers of agricultural labourers are individual small 
cultivators. But there is a gradual increase in the extent of cooperative farming 
and joint farming. Larger units of production are also being created through 
state and private enterprise. The point is that there are diversified patteris 
of farming in which employers of agricultural labourers are also of different 
types. The problems of farm labour in the different systems and types of farm- 
ing are in many cases different, and they should be treated as‘such. Besides, 
the employers’ experience is that farm labour needs close supervision, which 
is a eo item in agriculture. 


(£) Mechanization of agriculture which results in saving of labour 
has far reaching: effects on agricultural labour class also. Under conditions 
_of land scarcity and surplus labour supply it cannot be justified on grounds 
of saving labour. The theory of economic growth and the working of the 
‘employment multiplier suggests that the increase in productivity that 
mechanization would bring about would itself generate economic deve- 
lopment by raising incomes and thus increasing demand for agricultural 
products, that this demand in turn would call for greater agricultural 
production and, therefore, higher employment, and that part of the resulting 
higher incomes would be used to form the necessary capital for’ economic = 
development. If the proczss were sufficiently gradual these beneficial results 
may be obtained, but the general opinion is that the total working may not 
be so smooth and adjusted, and large-scale unemployment may result. 
Therefore, caution should be exercised in under-developed countries in adopting 
large-scale mechanization of agriculture. This is the case with us. But the 
fact must be noted that mechanization is gradually coming in agriculture. It 
g” is being justified on grounds of urgent needs for increased agricultural production 
because of the food problem, of necessity of bringing under cultivation the land 
not so far cultivated because of difficulty of ‘Kans’ infestation, and of 
complementary part to other policies of agrarian reforms. It is being 
helped and accelerated by Zamindari abolition, development of co- 
operative farming, and increased amount of credit being available. The effects 
on agricultural labour must be noted in addition to the total situation, 
in relation to various types of workers. On the whole labour gets displaced, 
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~ and ‘there is a decline in work opportunity for them. But a fresh 
“demand is being created for certain types of jobs and for skilled workers to handle 
machinery. Again the effect on the nature of farmers’ demand is a 
decrease for attached workers and an increase for casual workers. Besides, 
mechanization is proving beneficial in case of critical agricultural operations 
like sowing and harvesting. Apart from this it is posing problems of re-employ- 
ment of displaced workers in rural areas, and of relief programmes. 


(g) The process of economic growth in some cases is abolishing the 
distinction between factory.and farm workers, e.g., in seasonal factories situated 
in the countryside like sugar or rice mills, or in townships like Walchand 
Nagar and Modi Nagar. Workers in such cases are as much industrial as agri~ 
cultural workers. Their problems are slightly different from those of the general 
type of agricultural labour in villages. 


Coming to the question of improving the conditions of work and of 
living of the agricultural labour class let me impress at the very outset that the 
problem needs a wide social recognition. This is necessary to arouse public 
responsibility about it. Our two Plans expect that with the growth of 
Cooperative Village Management when the responsibility of the Village Commu- 
nity towards its members is translated into practical action the relative 
status of the agricultural workers will improve and fuller employment whether 
as a farm worker or otherwise will become available. In the meantime the 
specific, actions which have been proposed to be taken such as the gradual 
application of the Minimum Wage Act, re-settlement of agricultural labourers, 
formation of labour cooperatives, allotment ‘of house sites, etc., show the 
degree of recognition of the problems of agricultural labour. My point 
is that under conditions of capital scarcity as we have at present the 
amounts available for social investment must necessarily be limited. And, 
therefore, in the determination of priorities the case of agricultural labour 
should be considered on grounds of ‘problem sectors.’ However, welfare. of 
workers should not be taken as state’s responsibility only. 


The role of labour in economic growth is very important; and the rate of 
progress depends partly upon how best is labour able to play its role in the pro- 
ductive system. This role is governed by the patterns of relationship in . the 
total enterprise. For optimum results labour needs the status of a full partner 
in the enterprise. Labour class is generally called upon to bear in mind the 
larger social interest. Let it be appreciated that the problem of incentives is 
closely related with that of status. Our agricultural labour class enjoys little 
status in farm production, and therefore, his incentive to produce more or 
to work harder or to feel more responsible about the farm success is 
naturally nil. How can they be given the due status is an important question? 
Again, it is not only a question of legal recognition of status. Usually profit 
sharing and ‘nationalization of land are the two suggestions. For the success 


So 
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$ of the former considerable amount of prepatory:ground work is needed. Fo 
- © the latter fears are entertained because the two most important incentives to 
progress and hardwork are private gain and farm owning. These again, require 
considerable experiment and research. 


Many problems of agricultural labour originate from its scattered and 
unorganised nature. This makes the task of implementing any legislation pretty 
difficult. And, therefore, organization of agricultural labour is considered to 
be very necessary. This will improve their status also. Regarding the orga- 
nization it should be remembered that the basic ethics of modern labour move- 
ments has been that they have been taken as ‘responses to Capitalism.’ 
Writings of J. R. Commons, G.D.H. Cole, S. Perlman, Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb and K. Polanyi show that even under different concepts of capitalism 
labour movements were taken as a reaction or protest against capital. These 
policies were influenced by the experiences of industrialization during these 
times, and the specific roles of capital and labour were conceived in that 
context. These concepts should undergo a change, particularly by the expe- 
riences of economic development and jndustrialization in under-developed 
countries. The basic approach. in the organization of agricultural labour, 
therefore, should not be on the traditional pattern. 


Redistribution of land is very often suggested as one of the remedies. 
The data furnished by the Agricultural Labour Enquiry show that half of the 
agricultural labour families had on an average 3 acres of land per family. But 
there was ‘no marked difference in the standard of living of such labourers 
and those. who had no land. The question of land availability is there, and 
then there is a consideratior. of cultivation by those who have had no 
agricultural traditions, nor do they have the necessary capacity. Over and- 
above that there is the question of attachment of larger and larger numbers 
to land in the present process of developing economy. Therefore, whatever 
strength in the argument of social justice may be redistribution of land in 
favour of landless labourers has very limited chances of success as a measure 
of improving living standards or attaining full employment. 


. The solution to my mind is not in the field of agriculture only. The 
entire economy of the village needs reorganization. And in this big task the 
policy of economic planning should be guided by the new experiences of plann- 

Ps in under-developed countries; and in our approach the human side 
(both social and psychological) should be given due attention. May I in this 
connection repeat the remarks of E. Staley that “if capital investment and 
material technology are pushed energetically in an under-developed country 
while little or no attention is given to deliberate promotion of appropriate 
social and psychological change—that is, to the more specified human side of 
development—the result is likely to be either a failure of the development process 
to ‘take’ and become ‘self-generating,’ or creation of a menace to the free 
world,” 
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N ` In the end may I suggest ‘that the problems of agricultural labour in® 
the process of economic planning which is going on in our country are taking 
new forms.. They have to be conceived ‘in this new and larger context. I 
believe it calls upon experts in this field to create public understanding about 
these new problems and to. help govts. in. policy making. Lastly, I would 
suggest that in the next Agricultural Labour Enquiry, which is already being 
hinted in the Second Five Year Plan, the scope will be widened and 
the necessary data in respect of different types and classes of Agricultural Labour 
will be provided. The classification adopted in the present survey is rather 
broad to permit a minute analysis. 
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D. S. CHAUHAN 
INTRODUCTION 


In an agricultural country the importance of land is very great, and, 
therefore, the need for maintaining and enhancing its productivity and of con- 
serving land resources, in gereral, is quite obvious. In view of the urgency 
of enhancing agricultural production (for solving the food problem, for provid- 
ing the growing needs of industrial raw materials and for earning foreign 
exchange) need for increasiny productive capacity of our land is very great 
at present. But under such a critical situation it is disturbing to find that as 
a result of the normal agricultural activity our land resources are 
deteriorating, and the average productivity of our land is gradually 
declining.t The fear of decline is greater now and is likely to be still more in 
future because when an agricultural country is faced with such a situa- 
tion as we are at present the mzasures for increasing production quickly. generally 
exploit its land resources, igno-ing the ideas of natural balance and thus damag- 
ing or impairing the inherent productive capacity. 


This decline takes place in many forms depending upon the location 
and quality (soil and topography) of the particular piece of land, clima- 
tic conditions of the particular locality, and the nature and intensity 
of agricultural activity. It manifests itself in the form of: fertile and cultivated 
land turning into uncultivable waste and as a result of it going out of cultivation, 
development of aridity, salinity, and alkalinity, ravine formation, decline 
in crop yields, changes in cropping patterrs, shrinkage in the extent of double 
cropping and the resulting decline in crop intensity, decline of water 
table, and the vegetative cover becoming scanty and stunted, etc. All these 
forms do not exhibit themselves everywhere, or at the same place at one parti- 
cular time. The rate of deterioration also varies from one place to another. 
The present paper is aimed at focussing attention on the deterioration of land 
in eroded regions. The specific spot selected for investigation is one of its 
type, and, therefore, this study is intended to serve as an illustration or 


P as a specimen; and on the basis of it a general conclusion is drawn. 


« 





In the preparation of this paper the assistance of Shri Shambhu Singh in the field work, 
of Shri Satyapal Singh in preparation of diagrams, and of Shri Devendra Singh in taking phogo- 
graphs is gratefully acknowledgeJ—Author. A 

1, D. S. Chauhan: Declining Productivity of Our Land. (In Press). 

The rate of decline has been faster particularly after the pressure of population on land 
has increased suddenly and considerably during the last few decades. 

2. It is intended to be followed by a separate paper on “Improvement of Land in Eroded 
Regions.”—Auther, ` 
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N LOCATION a 


Boadly speaking the study refers to an eroded area (slightly above 2 
thousand acres in size, on the left bank of the Yamuna river particularly on the 
bend where it takes an eastward turn in the south-west corner of Uttar Pradesh. 
To be more exact it refers to Chhalesar village in Agra District. (7805 E. 
27913 N). It is about 10 miles east of Agra city (the district headquarter), 
and 8 miles west of Etmadpur (the tehsil headquarter). The abadi site (habitat) 
is located about 1/2 mile north of Chhalesar Rly. station and the metalled road 
connecting Agra and Tundla, and is a mile north from the bank of the Yamuna 
river. The village area stretches in the south to the actual bank of the river. 


(Maps No. 1 and 2). 
TOPOGRAPHY 


The Rly. line and the metalled road passing quite close and almost parallel 
to each other through the southern portion from west to east, divide the village 
area into two parts, about 90% of the total area being on the northern 
side and about 10% on the southern. Besides, a narrow tributory of 
the Yamuna, locally called the Jhirna, winds through the western portion of 
the village area from north to south, joining the Yamuna in the south-west 
corner of the village area. The portion on the northern side of the road and 
the Rly. line can be divided into two distinct parts: the western through 
which the Jhirna passes, and the eastern which is a level plain. Thus the total 
village area can be divided into three blocks: 1. The North-eastern Block: It 
is a level plain, comprising of about 50% of the total village area, and is almost 
wholly under cultivation (except the abadi site which is situated in this 
area in three blocks). Scattered plants are seen mostly on field boundaries, 
and a few ‘kans’ patches are seen scattered here and there. There are 
two small ponds which are not used for irrigation. II. The North-West Block: 
It comprises of about 40% of the total village area. The Jhirna passes through 
the middle of it. It is a completely ravine area, and is almost wholly uncul- 
tivated. III. The Southern Block: It comprises of about 10% of the 
total area; it almost touches the Yamuna in the south. This portion 
is also badly ravined, but some patches of cultivated land are found here and 
there on the slopes and also in the beds of wider gullies. 


THE RAVINE AREA 


Badly aroded and deeply gullied land is called a ravine area. Here 
the landscape looks highly undulating, with exposed surface, having scanty 
and stunted vegetative cover, with frequent slopes and’ occasional low lying 
strips. It has resulted from a gradual process of soil erosion over a long period 
of time during which the land surface has been subject to cutting action 
of water and the impact of wind, washing and blowing away softer and 





3. Village Map of Mauza Chhalesar and Topographical Maps, Survey of India, 
Dehra Dun, 
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SHOWING THE AREA OF VILLAGE CHHALESAR 
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1. A distant view of an eroded landscape. 





2. A close view of deep ravines. 
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3. Cultivated plots seen scattered in an erocled area 


4. Cultivation in the bed of a wide gully. 
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5. Cultivation on a slope. 





6. Small rills showing a stage earlier to gully formation. 
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7. Early stage of a gully. 
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A peculiar form of gully formation from two sides. 


In course of time the middle portion 


will be washed away completely leaving a wide and deep groge. 





10. Side view of a sharply cut deep gully. 
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ps soil particles, forming small incisions and minor cuts gradually becoming 

ider and deeper, and in course of time the land surface becomin 
deeply gullied. These gullies follow meandering courses, winding in a 
zigzag and highly irregular manner, starting from the edges of cultivated plots*, 
becoming larger, wider and deeper as the small channels develop into ‘nallis,’ 
and then into ‘nallas,’ joining to form smaller streams which becoming 
bigger join river tributories and ultimately join the Yamuna. At places the 
gullies are as deep as 50’ and so wide as to permit regular cultivation in their 
beds. The ridges look like frequently broken hillocks with considerable slopes. 
The surface is deeply wrinkled and seems to be ruthlessly raped as if 
the tearing and cutting nature of the river finds full exposition in its most des- 
tructive form. The yawning gullies give ar. appearance of haunting desolation 
leaving in the mind of an onlook2zr an impression of huge and horrible 
waste. 


It is estimated that about 650 acres or 30% of the total village area is 
the ravine area, of which about 2/3 is very badly gullied. Cultivated plots 
are found scattered over the whole affected area, either in single or in blocks 
of several plots, their frequency and extent varying with the degree of 
ravines. In the ravine area most of the crops grown are kharif crops, 
particularly Bajra, andin the rabi season rape seed and gram are grown. 
But all crops are scanty, and open patches of blank surface look quite 
frequently in fields. 


Maps No. 3 and 4 are given as an aid to illustrate the nature of ravine 
area. The full map of the total village area being too big for illustration a 
small spot is chosen from the south-west corner (Block III, west of the Jhirna) 
and is drawn on a magnified scale. (Map No. 3) Here cultivated plots 
are found scattered in ravines. Map No. 4 is a contour map of a spot selected 
from Block II.5 


SoILs 


The first attempt at soil classification in Etmadpur tehsil was made 
in 1838-39 by Mr. Mansel for determining rent.6 That classification could 
not be of much practical use later on, and hence modifications were made several 
times, particularly at the times of settlements. The last settlement report” 
(the latest available) gives the following classification: 





4. Gullies appear as if they begin from the edges of cultivated plots and develop down- 
wards in the direction of the river. Really speaking they are the tips of the tongues which cons- 
tantly extend and cut farther and farther. A gully begins at the end, and it extends upwards. 
Tt also cuts on the right and left, and, therefore, it acts and develops in all the directions, but 
more rapidly upwards. 


5. These spots have not been selected from the worst parts since that would have given 
the extreme view of things. 


6. District Gazetteers of the United Provinces, Vol. VIII, Agra H. R. Nevill. 
7. Land Revenue Settlement Report, Etmadpur Tehsil, Agra. 
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; f Gonda. Land surrounding the ‘abadi’ arga 
~ or the village site. : Ñ J 
A. Level upland eae I Ordinary light loam. . 
including | -Piliya II À 
Chak Mustah. 4 -Puth or f Sandy soil, growing ‘kans,’ or'sarpat, 
| Kansreta. extends to include all fields con- 
| taining ‘kans,’ ‘generally found on 
| slightly slopy land. 
{-Chiknot. . Clay. Generally found on low 
level areas, growing rabi crops. 
(-Gonda Land around the village site. 
| -Piliya I. Loam. Generally levelled. 
| -Piliya IT. Loam. Generally sloping. 
B. Ravine Land | -Puth or Sand hills generally growing ‘kans 
a "or sarpat.’ 
Kankreta. Soil containing kankar, found on 


| steep slopes. 
| -Khadir. (Bhur) \ The strip of sandy ‘khadir’ along 
| -Khadir. (Bhur II) J the Yamuna. 

{-Tarai Khadir flooded during the rains, 


This shows that even at the time of the last settlement a conventional 
classification was adopted for classifying the village soils, under which village 
area was divided into three classes according to their location in relation to 
the village site, (i) Gonda: (Gauhan or Goind) a narrow strip surrounding 
the village site. It is highly manured and well cultivated. It includes 7.4% 
of the total area. (ii) Manjha: It is the middle zone or the strip surrounding 
Gonda. It is regularly cultivated but is sparingly manured. It contains 9.3% 
of the total area. (iii) Barha or Har; It comprises of the outlying fields. It 
is rarely manured, not usually irrigated and the intensity of cultivation is rela- 
tively less. It includes 83.3% of the total area. The settlement report further 
divides the total area in four major soil types and estimates their extent 
to be as follows: Sandy, loam, clay and Piliya comprising of 3.5%, 71%, 5.5% 
and 20% of the total area respectively. Sandy soil is found just north of the 
Yamuna and in the bed of the Jhirna. Loam is found in almost whole 
of the north-eastern block and in considerable part of the north-western block, 
Clay is found mixed with Kankar particularly in the ravine areas of north- 
western block and in the block south of the road and the railway line. And 
Piliya® is found in the trans-Yamuna part. 


CLIMATE’ 


The mean average rainfall since 1862 is 26.53” for the district, 26.08” 
for the city of Agra, and 27.47” for Etmadpur. .At Etmadpur the 








8. Similar to loam and derivers its name from yellowish colour, contains greater % 
of sand than domat loam. The yellow colour is due to the presence of iron oxide. 

9. The record of rainfall at Agra is being kept since 1845 and at téhsil headquarters 
since 1862. . 
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SHOWING THE NATURE OF RAVINE AREA 
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CONTOUR Map OF A RAVINE SPOT 
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lowest known was 11.63” in 1877, and the highest 46.1” in 1949, The average 
or the village under study may be taken to be about 27.10 The mean annual 
temperature is 73.9° F. January isthe coldest month, the mean average 
being 59.80 F; and June is the hottest month, the mean average being 95°19 F. 
The usual maximum in shade is 117? F which has been exceeded considerably 
on several occasions. Cold weather begins at the end of October, and frosting 
is common in January. Winter rains are scanty about (2”), and uncertain. 
Towards the end of March westerly wind begins, which increases gradually 
in intensity and heat during April and May, becoming scorching and 
quite fast during June. Hot season is varied.occasionally by cyclones during 
April and dust storms daring May and June. Thunder Storms and western 
disturbances also occur generally after February and sometimes continue quite 
late, i.e., prior to the monsoon. Towards the end of June cool breeze commen- 
ces from south-west, and when it is observed particularly at mid-day it fore- 
tells the advent of the monsoon. The rainy season is from July to Oct, but 
most of the rain falls during July anc Aug., and upto the middle of September 
by far the major part (80 to 93%) of the annual rainfall occurs. Temperature 


is much lower during the rains, but breaks are frequent and when protracted 
heat becomes trying. — 


LAND CLASSIFICATION!!! 


The total area of the village is 2157 acres. In order to show the exist- 
ing state of land classification the average tor one decade has been taken so 
as to eliminate the year to year variations. On the basis of the data for a decade 
1943-44 to 1953-54 for which consistent figures were available the following 
picture emerges.1? ; 





10. Daily Rainfall Register, Etmadpur Tehsil, Agra. 


11, The Board of Revenue was constituted at Allahabad in 1833. It has issued from 
time to time forms for classification of village lands. The area statement sanctioned by the Govt. 
of North-Western Provincés on Aug. 25, 1856 laid down the following headings: 


1. Barren or uncultivated land, 
2. Culturable waste land, 

(a) Old fallow, 

(b) New fallow, 


In 1873 Sir Edward Buck, the first Director of Land Records, prescribed an elaborate 
form for the village area statement for the North-Western Provinces, which was subsequently 
modified in 1880-81, 1898-99, and 1944. The three broad classes which have been main- 
taped all-along are : Cultivated, Culturable, and Barren. The last two were further sub- 
fivided into several sub-classes, and there have bzen considerable changes in these sub-classes, 
i.e., sometimes two sub-classes: were combined. sometimes one class was split into two, and 
sometimes a particular sub-class was put under a different title. Hence a comparative study 
of land-use over a long period of time is difficult. For a detailed study reference may be made 
to ‘Land Management in U. P? by M. D. Chaturvedi. A new classification has been recom- 
mended. by the Director of Econom-cs and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agri., Govt. of 
India for adoption in 1950, and Standard definitions of different classes are laid down. For 


further details reference may be made to Guide to Current Agricultural Statistics issued by 


the Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agricultnre, Goyernment 
of India. ae : 


‘S 


12. Mauza Register, Etmadpur Tehsil, Agra. 
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Land Classes Area (acres) % to Total. . 
1. Cultivated land. 1102 51.1 
2, Land out of cultivation 1055 . 48.9 

(7) Barren 755 35.9 

.(#) Grove l. al 

(ii) Culturable waste 197 9.2 

(iv) Old fallow. 20 -9 

(v) New fallow. 82 3.8 





This shows that only half of the total area is under cultivation; and of 
the remaining half a very large proportion is barren. This is the waste land 
most of which is under ravines of varying degrees. 


The cropping pattern on the basis of an average for the same period 
(1943-44 to 1953-54} was found to be as follows: 


% to total 
cultivated area. 


Crops 








I. Kharif crops 54.5 


Bajra , 48. 
Other Kharif Crops f 6. 


II. Rabi Crops 7 45.1 


Barley 17. 
Wheat 7 
Gram 4. 
Other Rabi Crops 15. 
II. Zaid Crops: i 4 


meere 








This shows that on most of the cultivated area Kharif (or monsoon) 
crops are grown, and winter crops occupy a relatively much less proportion. 
Bajra is by far the most important crop occupying nearly half of the 
total cultivated area. Among the rabi crops barley is most important. And 
in the group ‘other rabi crops’ pea is most important. 


The double cropped area over the same period was found to be 6.7% 
of the cultivated area. l 


CHANGING PATTERN OF LAND UTILIZATION ý e 


The land-use pattern in ravine villages changes considerably and rao Nn 
tively speaking fast (faster than in plains). These changes appear in two forms: , 
(a) reduction in the cultivated area, and (b) decline in the productive capacity ' 
of the cultivated area. The latter manifests itself in the changes 
in cropping patterns, decline in crop yields, and shrinkage in the extent of double 


cropping. (i) The following table, show the extent of change over a period 
of last 70 years. The latest situation i.e., figures for 1955-56 are compared 


ww 
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with those for 1885.18 


oT ge 


During this period of 70 years there has been a` change 


<f in the total area of the village because of transfer of 210 acres belonging to thjs 
Lest this change 
might have influenced the relative proportion of different land classes we have 
also taken into account the situation just before that transfer. 


village to an adjoining village Naraich in 1923-24.14 











Land Classes 1885-86 1922-23 
Area % tc Area % to 
(acres) Total (acres) Total 
I. Net Cultivated 1250 52.8 1036 43.9 
II. Uncultivated 1117 47,2 1331 56.1 
f Total 2367 100.0 2367 100.0 
(1) Groves - - - - 
(2) New fallow. _ 89 3.8 99 4.2 
(3) Old fallow 80 33 121 5.1. 
(4) Under Water 
(Yamuna, tanks, š 
under water) 60 2.5. 57 2.4 
(5) Abadi. 
(habitat, paths, road, rly. 
_ cremation ground) 130 5.4 120 4.9 
(6) Waste 
(Barren, Usar, behar A ` 
tree- land etc.) 758 32.2 9534 39.5 


DIAGRAW Snowing. THE CaanGe en Lano UTILIZATION 


1063- 86 
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1955 - 56 








1955-56 

Area ` % to 

(acres) Total 
792 36.7 
1365 ` 63.3 
2157 100.0 
110 5.1 
10 3 
50 2.3 
125 5.8 
1070 49.6 





In 1885 about 53% of the total village area was under cultivation, 
but in 1955-56 it is found to have reduced te just below or about 40%. 
the other hand the % of uncultivated area has increased from 47 to63. During 


On 


# period of 70 years this is a very material change. It has come into being because 
as a result of constant erosion some of the cultivated area has become unfit 


13. Land Classes as given in tae Revenue records at these two points of time were slightly 





different from each other, particularly under the uncultivated land different terms were found 
to be used at the two points of time. They have beer: grouped after careful scrutiny so as ‘to 
put the classification under uniform classes to afford comparison and popular understanding. 

14. In 1955-56 there is a reduction in the total area of the village by 210 acres as com- 


pared to that in 1885. 


It is because of transfer of this area at the time of last settle- 


ment 1923-24 to an adjoining village Naraich This land was being cultivated by farmers resid- 
ing in that village over a long period of time, and, therefore, for convenience in matters relating 


to revenue, it was transferred to taat village. 
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for growing crops and, therefore, has gone out of cultivation. It is substantiated . 
by the fact that the land termed as ‘barren or behar’ was only 32% in 1885 N Ree we 
and it has increased to about 50% in 1955-5635, 


A comparative study of maps No. 5 and No. 6 which present the condi- 
tion of the same spot (in Block III, south of the Rly. line where culti- 
vated plots are found scattered in ravines and, therefore , the problem is presented 
in a visible form) at two different times will illustrate the- problem 
further. These maps refer to the years of settlements.6 The comparison 
shows the extent and location of the increase of ravines and a corresponding 
reduction in the cultivated area. The overall difference is quite obvious 
simply at sight, and requires no further explanation. Some of the field bounds 
varies which are distinctly marked in the map No.5 are no more seen 
in map No. 6, showing thereby the washing away of boundaries on one side 
of fields and thus reducing the cultivated area. There are, however, some 
additions to the cultivated area resulting from either the widening of gullies 
or slopes becoming more level. But such additions are very small in compa- 
rison to the reduction. The extent and location of the changes in the culti- 
vated area during the same period are being shown in map No. 7. 


, ae (ii) Another form in which the change in the land-use pattern 
is exhibited is the change in the cropping pattern. The following 


Crops grown 1925-26 1955-56 Decree of va- 
_ Acres % Acres % riation in 1956 
over 1925-26 (acres) 





KHARIF GROPS 














Bajra 385 35.5 499. 56.8 +114 
Jwar 15 1.4 8 9 -—7 
Moong 38 3.5 2 Pd —36 
Jwar plus Guar 47 4.3 25 29 + , 22 
Maize & Misc. 23 2.1 4 A —19 
510 46.8 538 61.2 +28 
RABI CROPS , 

Wheat 182 16.7 61 6.9 —121 
Barley 298 27.4 205 23.3 —78 
Gram 63 5.8 27 3.1 —36 
Others 36 3.3 48 5.5 +12 
579 53.2 341 38.8 ~238 

Total 1089 100.0 879 100.0 —210 


ne ep a E, Y} 
15. The change in the total area of the village resulting from the transfer of 210 eres My, 
to an adjoining village should not be taken to bring about any material change in the relative Ma 
proportions of cultivated and uncultivated areas. The data for 1922-23, i.e., just before the transfer < 
confirms the conclusions. 
16. Map No. 6 is the latest available. After this no survey has been made, and no 
resh map is prepared for this area. 
At the time of the settlement the serial Nos. of plots get changed; and in maps boundaries 
also appear to have changed. This expiains the variation in regard to these two things in the 
maps Nos. 5 and 6. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL VIEW OF 


LAND SURFACE 





CHANGING PATTERN OF LAND- UTILIZATION IN ERODED REGIONS 


MAP No. 5. 


Extent of cultivation and 
of the ravine land 
in 1885 
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VIEW OF THE SAME SPOT 
IN 
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MAP No. 6. 


The Same Spot as Seen in 1922—23. The Cultivated area 
has been reduced and the ravine area has increased. 
The ravines have also become wider and deeper. 
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table gives the variation wkich has come into being during the last 


30 years.17 





Boundary being oblite 
rated 

Land under cultivation 

in 1885, but 

went out of cultivation 

in 1922-23 

Land not under cultiva- 

tion in 1885, but 

came urder cultivation 

in 1922-23 








17. Mauza Register of Etmadpur Tehsil, Agra. (Jinswar Register Crop Statement) 


Chhalesar. 
The back year selected for comparison with the present (1955-56) situation is 1925-26, 
the time just after the last settlement. Previous Mauza Register was not available. Besides, 


during this period the total village crea has remained uniform. 
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MAP No. 7. 


Showing the difference between the extent of cultivation 
at the two stages as being presented in the 
previous Maps No. 5 and No. 6. 
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CROPPING PATTERN 
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There are two significant changes: (1) In the relative proportions 
of Kharif and rabi crops, e.g., in 1925-26, 47% of the total cultivated area was 
under Kharif crops and 53% under rabi crops. But in 1955-56 Kharif crops 
covered about 60%% of the total cultivated area and rabi crops only about 40%. 
(ii) The other remarkable change is the expansion of area under bajra and 
the reduction of area under whzat. In 1925-26 bajra occupied only 385 acres 
or 35.5% of the total cultivated area, and now it occupies about 500 acres or 
56.8%. On the other hand the area under wheat has declined from 182 acres 
or 16.7% to 61 acres or 6.9% 718. This speaks of the decline in the quality of 
agriculture resulting from the cecline in the productive capacity or the quality 
of the cultivated area. It is a sign of an increase in the uncertain character 








‘18. The present picture of land-use as revealed by the data for 1955-56 is slightly dif 
ferent from the one shown by the average for a decadefin the previous section. This is because 
the year to year variation in agricultural conditions in such areas are marked, since 
they arise out of many factors (mostly zainfall) which vary considerably from year to year. How- 
ever, they exhibit only minor differences in % of specific items. And the facts as 
stated in the above discussion stand out boldly and clearly, and the conclusions drawn are 
decisive. 
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of agriculture and the nature of crops grown becoming inferior. It has result- 
ed from the declining productivity of the land.¥ 


(iii) The crop yields in the village were found to be very much lower in com- 
parision to those in the locality. The following table shows the crop 


yields for the village in 1955-56 and those for the locality. (Average for 
the tehsil). 











Crops - Yields (Mas. per acre) 
Chhalesar ` Average for locality. 
(1955-56) 
Bajra 5.1 10.0 
Jwar f 5.0 9,0 
Maize 3.0 8.0- 
Wheat 
Irrigated 19.2 16.0 
Unirrigated 12.2) 15.7 
Barley 
Irrigated 18.5) 15.3 18.0 
Unirrigated 12.0 
Gram i 
Irrigated 13.1) . 12.0 
Unirrigated 79) 105 
Pea 
Irrigated 17.6 
Unirrigated 10.8} 14.2 12.0 





19. The study of variations in individual crops revealed a very interesting fact. The 
miscellaneous items under Kharif crops include maize; and the reduction of area under this group 
is due to the reduction of area under maize. This fact’ (reduction in the extent of maize 
cultivation) is not only peculiar to this village but speaks of the general trend in Agra Division in recent years. 
There are two reasons for it: (i) Unusual morsoon, mostly excessive rainfall on the whole, conti- 
nuously heavy downpour for 2 or 3 weeks, and late arrival in some years, etc., combined so as not 
to allow the maize crop to be sown in time, if sown in time not to germinate, and if germinated 
damage it. The net effect was a reduction both in acreage and output. (ii) A change in the farmers’ 
preference for growing crops. It is true of only some particularly the well-to-do ones. 
It arises out of a better economic situation resulting from higher prices, and thus giving 
up an inferior food crop (it was poor men’s food) which is grown because it is ready within 24 
to 3 months and meets the immediate food requirements when rabi cereals are being sold soon 
after the harvest (because of meeting the cash needs) and very limited quantities of food grains 
are left with small farmers particularly. Now the cash requirements being met with relatively 
small quantities, shortage of food is not so immediate in the case of farmers, and hence they can 
afford to give up this laborious and inferior crop. In U.S.A. corn is a feed. In India maize 
has been a food crop, and with an advancement of economic condition of farmers it is likely to 
give place to better crops. The chances of its serving as a feed are limited because land is needed 
for food crops because of population pressure. — 


20. The figures for the village refer to a particular year, but are not much different 
from the normal, except in the case of maize which is definitely lower than the normal because 
of the crop being considerably damaged dué to excessive rainfall. In the case of other two Kharif 

‘crops bajra and jwar the crop was slightly below normal. This fact may be taken into account 
in making a comparison in the case of Kharifcrops. The rabi crops were, however, normal. 
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The table shows that the village figures are relatively less; and the degree 
of variation is more in the case cf kharif crops than in rabi crops. Itis because 
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the former are rainfed and the latter are irrigated to some extent. 
Secondly, the former occupy relatively inferior land. 


(iv) Lastly, we notice a reduction in the extent of double cropping 
also. In 1925-26 the double cropped area was 159 acres, and in 1955-56 it 
was reduced to only 87 acres. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM OF LAND-USE 


The problem of land-use in eroded regions is many-fold, but broadly 
speaking it concentrates into two forms: (i) decline in the cultivated area, i.e., 
the fertile and cultivated land bezause of constant erosion becomes unfit 
for cultivation in course of time, and ultimately goes out of cultivation, and 
turns into a barren waste, and (ii) cecline in the productive capacity of land 
under cultivation. 


Both these forms are equally dangerous. But both the processes are 
very slow, and because of their slow nature farmers are not alive to the gravity 
of the danger. Sheet erosion whether by wind or water is not perceptible to 
farmers. Even small incisiors and rills so far as they can be obliterated 
in the normal tillage operations by ordinary agricultural implements hardly 
aftract farmers’ attention. Farmers usually take notice of it only when the 
normal cultural operations are hindered, and the ordinary implements (parti- 
cularly the plough) cannot cross them. It means it is taken notice of only when 
it is too late; when the individual farmer finds himself incapable of reviving 
it, and consoles himself by calling it the normal course of Nature or Providential. 


This action takes place in different forms depending upon the location 
of a particular plot in relation to a gully, and the degree and direction of the 
slope. Ordinarily it begins at the edzes and some times anywhere in the middle 


e 
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of fields. When it begins at the aa the boundaries get obliterated first, 
(e.g., in map No. 3 plots Nos. 949 998, 1242, 1243, 1245, etc.) and then the 
whole side becomes lower and cut at places. But it is continued to be ploughed 
and sown for some time without giving any return, being ultimately 
given up, and thus reducing the area under cultivation. And, when it begins 
somewhere inside a field (e.g. map No. 3, plot No. 948) the cut is narrow and 
long in the beginning, normally of V shape, and gradually becomes deeper and 
wider, (photograph Nos. 6 & 7) changing into U shaped (photographs No. 8) 
and thus dividing a field into narrower strips, and reducing the cultivated area. 


Besides, the actual position is far worse (the extent of the cultivated 
area is smaller and the ravine area is larger) than the one obtained from the 
records of revenue departments at any time. It is because for several years 
a farmer goes on sowing seed in the total area of a field in which cutting action 
has begun; the seed does not germinate in part of the field, there is no crop, 
no harvesting and no production. But in the village records the whole area 
of the field is recorded under a specific crop, and is included in the total culti- 
vated area. This goes on for years and years. And the land classification is 
revised after survey at the time of settlement which takes place after 40 years, 


Any ravine area, taking as a whole, presents a picture of different 
stages of ravine formation. The whole land is not of the same type, but presents 
varying problems depending upon the nature and extent of gullies. And this 
ranges from very simple and minor problems which are capable of being. solved 
by the most ordinary individual farmer to immense tasks which are absolutely 
out of the capacity of individual farmers, and are very costly, i.e., which can 
be attended to only by organized effort on the part of governments. It should 
therefore, be noted that in eroded regions, particularly in ravine areas, the 
deeply gullied land is not the only problem area, but the surrounding land which 
is at present under cultivation or is under other uses, i.e., the land just touching 
the tips of the tongues of gullies, is also the problem area on which the shadow 
of the creeping danger is already cast and danger is imminent. To our mind 
under the present situation of urgency, this requires the first and the immediate 
attention; and the problem of the deeply gullied land has-to be given-a secondary 
importance at present, (though it should not beignored). It is because 
the former can easily be saved and will help in the production programme 
soon both by eliminating the chances of decline in output and also by positively 
adding to it. The latter, however, is difficult and costly, and can only 
be taken as a long term measure which cannot be given priority over measures 
which can help in enhancing output quickly particularly at such critical times 
as the present one. 


CONCLUSION ` 


The above discussion shows a considerable deterioration of land resources 
` in the village under study. Since such villages are quite numerous and 
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such areas are considerably extensive in the country the magnitude of damage 
on the whole is immense, and goes cn increasing year after year. 


The Second Five Year Plan presented quite a difficult programme of 
expansion in agricultural production which according to a report from the Minis- 
try of Food and Agriculture has been revised so as to attain by 1960-61 an 
increase 


in food grain from 75 to 80.5 million tons, 


in oilseeds from 7.0 to 76 ” É 

in Sugarcane 

(gur) from 7.1 to 78 ” R 

in Cotton from 5.5 to- 6.5 mill. bales, and 
in Jute from 5.9) to 5.5 million bales. 


The recent report of the Foocgrains Enquiry Committee (Ashok Mehta 
Committee), the debate on food in the Lok Sakha and the speeches of the Union 
Food Minister and the Prime Minister, further emphasise the necessity of 
production enhancement. The task becomes immensely difficult now, 
and we have very strong doubts aboct the attainment of these targets. 


In the face of such an urgency the decline in land resources presents 
a crucial situation. Our contention is that there is no sufficient cognisance 
of this problem. The Union and the State Governments in their efforts 
for agricultural development are paying attention to land which is favourably 
situated, and is comparatively betier in quality. And due attention is 
not being paid to marginal and submarginal lands.?? In the agricultural 
programmes of the Community projects and the N.E.S. very little effort is made 
in the form of soil conservation. By way of illustration we take the Pilot Deve- 
lopment Project of Etawah, which is the oldest and is said to be the mother 
project, and the most successful of all the community development and national 





21. The danger of land rescurces bzing damaged is greater when the nation is facing 
the shortage of food and is pressed or an urgent increase of production. 

22. The policy of concentrating on better lands is good in one way particularly (as an 
emergency measure) when enhancement in production is aimed at immediately. But in view 
of the chronic nature of the problem of shortage of production and likewise as a short-term measure 
marginal and submarginal lands cannot be neglected Neglect multiplies costs with 
the lapse of time. What is very ordinary today both as a financialand technological matter may 
become a very costly and difficult task after some time when damage to land assumes 
greater dimensions. It is something opposit2 of human wisdom to damage the land resource 
and then to make an effort to repair them, e.g., of the type of TVA. It is like putting one’s 
house on fire and then running fer water. Secondly, the concentration on better lands 
is not desirable from another point of view. It helps the relatively better (more well-to-do and 
substantial) farmers and regions in comparison to the poorer section and regions whose need 
for help is greater. Thus the latter remain neglected and the result is that the rich grow 
richer and the poor poorer. The gu-f between them widens which does not ultimately prove 
healthy to either. This has been a de=ect in most of the measures taken in India for the improve- 
ment of agriculturists, whether it was credit or cooperation or the supply of water, seed, 
and fertilizers. Such an unfair treatment to the most needy sections should not be continued. 

° 
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extension Service Projects. We have found that all the ravines villages in this 
Project have been in comparison to better situated and already better 


villages, neglected. The former show much less intensity of developmental ` 
activity. And even in such villages land development, and soil conservation ` 


programmes are conspicuous by absence. Things are worse in respect of all 
other ravine villages in other parts of the country. Taking in view the total 
picture of the country and the total activity of agricultural development and 
production planning it appears like injecting extra blood to an anaemic 
patient but allowing him to bleed from ‘some part of his body. 


Land is the-basis of life for an agricultural community. And allowing 
a damage to it amounts to gradually drying up of the life spring, or allowing 
the ground to slip from below one’s feet. The damage is already very 
extensive and deep, and it is already quite late. It is suggested to the policy 
makers particularly to the National Development Council to pay urgent and 
due attention to this problem also, and at the State level to the Community 
Projects and N.E.S. Organisation to include a definite programme of soil con- 
servation in all the blocks which include ravine villages or eroded areas. 


PERSONALITY - A LONGITUDINAL STUDY 


N. SAHAI 
I 


- The term personality has been variously defined and different methods 
have been used to study it. These differences emphasise the differences in 
‘point of view’. Each point of view stresses a anos aspect of personality. 
These may be summed up as follows :— 


(a) By an individual’s personality, we understand his uniqueness—those 
characteristics which differentiate him from cther individuals. The term perso- 
nality embraces the sphere of individ.al differences. 


(b) The term personality refers to those characteristics which all 
personalities, as such, possess. In this general sense, the term is used not so 
much to distinguish one individual from another but to give a conceptual 
definition of personality itself. ‘What is the nature of personality in general? 
What constitutes an individual’s personality?’ are the questions to which a 
solution is sought. Similarly, as a geometrician may try to discover the nature 
of triangles in general. 


(c) Since an individual’s personality is revealed through his behavioural 
acts, a’ correct understanding of the nature of personality depends upon list- 
ing of those characteristics of his beaaviour which he persistently and consi- 
stently shows in his conduct in different situations—the ‘personality traits’ as 
they are called. 


(d) An individual’s personaJicy is not a mere sum-total of his various 
personality traits. It is, on the other hand, an organization of all his biological 
_ innate dispositions, impulses tendencies, appetites and instincts as well as the 
acquired dispositions and tendencies. A personality is a ‘system’, a ‘structure’, 
an ‘organisation’. 

(e) One person differs from another in his apparent quality. For example, 
one man is cheerful, the other gloomy and brooding. Personality differences 
may be likened to differences in red and white balls on a billiard table. 

(£) Human personalities differ from each other not only in the above 
sepse but also in respect of their internal crganisation. Each individual though 
possessing the same general abilities like intelligence, memory, learning, emotions, 
feelings etc. has quite a different ‘pattern’ of their organisation, The result is, 
though the constituent elements of each personality are the same the resultant 
personality is different from individual to individual depending upon the nature 
of the internal structure. 

(g) Each person has an ‘internal structure’ but at the same time he is 
equally vitally related to his external environment. Our life depends upon the 


maintenance of this delicate relation between our own structure and the outer 
e 
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structure of our living conditions. “The inner structure was supported and 
partly guided in its development by a field of external relations.” “The organism 
exists because outer changes and inner adjustments are nicely attuned, because 
in the broad sense of the evolutionist the organism evolved only so far as it 
maintained itself in intimate unity with the environment at each stage of its 
development literally as a node in a physical field, defined, limited, governed 
by field relations.”? , 


Some of these above mentioned points of view appear to be contradictory 
to others. Yet all of them have been rightly. emphasised. Each one of them 
points to a different aspect of personality and therefore need not be taken 
exclusively. From an all-inclusive consideration of these facts emerge the 
following further facts about personality :— 

(a) That human personality is not some thing given to every individual 
at the time of birth as a finished product, revealing itself through the indivi- 
dual’s behaviour and unfolding itself as he grows. 


(b) That Personality is, on the other hand, a matter of ‘development’. 
It is a ‘product’ of human ‘learning’. As we grow and develop we become per- 
sons in the sense that we acquire different qualities which become ‘persistent’ 
in us and are ‘consistent’ with each other. 

(c) That many factors work in this process of personality development. 
These factors may be summed up under the terms, heredity, environment, 
maturation and learning. Personality being a product, the question which of 
these factors is more important is futile and wrong. 

(d) That the development takes place not only in the internal structure 
of the individual but also in the relationship that exists between him and his 
environment, particularly social and cultural.’ 


(e) That the nature of the relationship of the individual and his environ- 
ment is not that of one way cause and effect. Development is the result of 
interaction. Not only the individual chooses his effective environment, the 
environment in which he lives affects the individual and moulds his personality. 
Thus Personality is both a resultant of social interaction as well as some thing 
which determines social interaction. _ ; 

(f) Since personality is the product of learning it need not be ascribed 
any substantive intent. It may be given a purely adverbial meaning. ‘‘Per- 
sonality refers not to any particular sort of activity such as talking, rememker- 
ing, thinking or loving, but an individual can reveal his personality in the 
way he does any of these things.’ “Personality is the total quality of an indivi- 
dual’s behaviour.’”? 

(g) Since personality is a product of interaction between the individual 
and his environment laws of human personality can be best understood with 
reference to the role that the individual plays in his environment and with 
reference to the history of the gradual development of his personality that he 
thereby comes to acquire. 

° 


» 
s 
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Conclusion:—The problem cf this paper is to discover those socio-psycho- 
physical factors which play a part in the process of the development of one’s 
personality which results from his interaction with his environment as a person 
occupying a certain position, that is, playing a certain role, in ‘society. 


I 
THE CONCEPT OF ROLE—BEHAVIOUR 


Role behaviours are responses, but they are also stimuli to other people. 
“People can communicate with one another through role behaviours because 
the behaviours and the ways of perceiving them are determined by the same 
role system as a shared frame of reference’? Among the various factors that 
determine the individual’s response to the social stimuli, the chief and perhaps 
by far the most potent is the individual's awareness of his position in the society, 
his ‘office’ or ‘station’ of life, i. e., in short, what role he has been assigned and 
which he is, therefore, ‘expected’ to play in the society. Not only that, social 
stimulation itself is determined by the individual’s role. Our attitudes to- 
wards the leader, for example, are de-ermined by the role he plays in Society. 
The leader’s behaviour towards his followers is, in the same way, determined 
by his ‘consciousness’ of the fact that he is a leader and has therefore to play 
a particular role. The ways in which people become motivated to take their 
roles inevitably affect their personality. 


A person’s role behaviour in various situations is determined by his ac- 
quired orientations towards his environment, especially towards other people 
as they take their roles. The development of personality is in this sense syno- 
nymous with the process of modifying existing motive patterns and acquiring 
new motive patterns. Whenever existing motive patterns fail to bring relief 
from drives which, therefore, become blocked and thereby lead to frustration 
and conflict, the need of modifying them arises. It must be, however, remem- 
bered that personality is not equal to the sum total of motive patterns, 
Personality is rather something about a person which determines his motive 
patterns. 

It is in terms of ‘role-behaviour’ that we can reconcile the apparent 
inconsistency in an individual’s behaviour in different situations. The con- 
cept of personality by necessity implies ‘consistency’ and ‘persistency’ of the 
quality of behaviour. A man with a cheerful personality is one who remains 
cheerful always and in different situations. We have to think of personality 
as something ‘distinctive’ and ‘permanent’ about a man. The personality 
traits may be discovered in the individual’s life “through an inference made 
necessary by the demonstrable consistency of the separate observable acts of 
behaviour.’’4 f 

The question may, however, be raised. Do we show uniform behaviour 
always? Do we always attempt to seek adjustments to our environment 
in the same way? Is there any unique and persistent way with each 


individual in which he tries toseek adjustment with his environment? The 
. 
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facts of observation show that the above questions cannot be answered in 
a straight affirmative. Rather the negative seems to be true. A fond 
parent at home may be a very strict task master in the factory. A very 
sober teacher is very often a jovial company among his friends and equals 
outside the college campus. Absolute consistency of traits is a myth. The 
whole discussion on the problem of transfer of learning may be raised here. 


The concept of personality as referring to the typical and consistent way 
in which an individual seeks adjustment with his environment can explain 
the observable fact of change in the individual’s way of seeking adjustment 
only through the medium of another concept viz., of ‘Role-behaviour’. Every 
individual is called upon to play more than one roles in the society because 
his contact in the society is only through his membership in numerous associ- 
ations, In each association the individual occupies a different status and is, 
therefore, called upon to play a different role. While playing that role he is 
bound to develop certain attitudes and motive patterns pertaining to and 
appropriate only for that particular ‘field’. It is, however, not suggested that 
attitude systems and motive patterns developed with reference to different 
roles and in relation to different fields are absolutely different from each other. 
On the other hand to the extent the nature ofthe different fields and the 
statuses of the individual in them resemble to that extent the attitude system 
and motive patterns acquired at one place will be found working at other 
places also and, therefore, to that extent alone the consistency in personality 
traits will be found. This suggests the question: How far the integrated 
personality is integrated ? The whole concept of the integration of personality 
requires re-examination. 

A full discussion of the above problem i is neither possible nor necessary 
in this paper. My thesis is: behind the observed specific qualitiés of behaviour 
lie certain inferred ‘determinants’ of a general nature. These basal determi- 
nants express themselves in various modes according to the nature of the 
‘field? and the ‘role’ that the individual is expected to play in that ‘field’. 
Thus the very sober teacher has found that sobriety in the college campus 
enables him to keep up his dignity and good relations . with the students as 
cheerful sociability with his colleagues outside the college does, Sobriety and 
cheerful sociality are thus two different forms in which that teacher’s practi- 
cal mindedness and anxiety to keep good relations with others expresses itself. 
Arjun of Bhagwat Gita is a classical example. Lord Krishna finds nothing 
wrong in asking a devoted pupil and a loving cousin, Arjun, to slay “his 
teacher and cousins. Arjun playing the role of a soldier is enjoined to slay 
the very same person whom playing the role of a pupil he had worshipped 

and obeyed. The apparant inconsistency will vanish if we remember that 
behind both these ways of behaviour lay the common determinant viz. the 
“Sense of Duty”. 

In conclusion we may summarise the above discussion as:— 

(1) The personality of a person is revealed through his ‘quality’ or 
‘qualities’ of behaviour—his unique adjustments to his environment. 
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(2) The ‘personality’ is cetermined by a ‘dynamic’ organization within 
the individual of certain psychophysical systems. 

(3) The personality is a ‘Product’ in the sense that it develops as a 
result of the interaction between (z) physical and biological constitution 
congenetically determined, (b) >sychclogical traits to which they give rise and 
(c) the ‘situation’ or ‘field’ in whick they arise, and get expression and seek 
satisfaction. 


(4) The study of the nature of ‘personality’ and of its development 
should be ‘longitudinal’ i. e. from the genetic and developmental point of 
view, seeing a person as a continuously growing and learning organism. 


The ‘developmental and interactional’ point of view avoids the difficulties 

of ‘one way cause and error theories’, Whether the way in which the indivi- 
dual deals with his environment depends upon his ‘NATURE’ (Svabhava) or 
whether the ‘Nature’ of the individual is determined by the ‘environment’ ? 
Whether itis the ‘nature’ of the individual which determines what part of 
the environment will be chosen by him for stimulation and thereby become 
‘effective’ for him or whether it is the ‘effective environment’, which determines 
the likes and dislikes of the individual and thereby fix his choice ? Obviously 
these questions cannot be answered for they are not correctly conceived. 


Ill 


THE PKOCESS OF GROWTH & DEVELOPMENT 

Terms Defined. ‘Growth’ end ‘Development’ are important characteristics 
of man. By the term ‘growth’ is meant increase in size including both increase 
in the overall dimensions of the body as well as increase in the size of the parts 
of the body. ‘Development’ means changes in the structure of the organism 
including changes in the shape of the parts of the body as well as integration 
of the various parts into functional units as growth goes on. The word 
‘maturation’, in its narrower meaning, stands for growth and differentiation of 
the cells, tissues and organs of the body. In its wider sense, maturation means 
growth and development that is necessary either before any unlearned behaviour 
can occur or before the learnirg of any particular behaviour can take place. 
‘Exercise’? means the repetition of any function of an organ once it 
has matured enough to function. The result of exercise is further development 
and strengthening of the organ. ‘Learning’ is any ‘relatively permanent change 
in the individual which results from experience’, Reinforcement’ is a 
‘Résponse: of the individual to the results of an activity, confirming and tending 
to select and establish the acts that produce desirable or meaningful 
consequences’? 

Process Analysed. The developmental and genetic point of view emphasises 
that neither the ‘nature’ of the child is innate in the sense that it is given to 
him once for all, at the time of his birth, nor his environment is fixed in the 
sense that the individual remains in any one kind of environment throughout 
his life. What actually happens is that as a result of the interaction between 
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the constitution with which an individual is born and the environment in which 
he is born, the individual develops his ‘nature’ and as he grows ‘expands’ his 
environment. 

In the ‘development’ are involved the processes of maturation, exercise, 
learning and reinforcement. There is no point in asking which one of these 
processes is prior, ard, or primary. The processes are involved not only in the 
development of an iadividual’s nature, they are also responsible for stabilising 
it or making it habi-ual. Thus we find that development involves changes in 
two directions (1) greater integration and (2) greater differentiation. New 
behavioural traits are acquired as a result of differentiation and greater cohe- 
rence. The stability in our ‘quality’ of behaviour is achieved asa result of 
integration of these traits. 

IV 
FACTORS IN PERSONALITY 


Biological Factors. At the very outset it should be mentioned that Biological 
factors are not wholly the effects of inheritance. Evidence on this point from 
anthropological stucies is fairly conclusive. Hence we can not say that 
personality development is really nothing thana progressive unfolding of an 
innate constitution. The biological factors merely set the limits within which 
the individual’s personality develops. In this sense the influence of biological 
factors is general and indirect as compared with the influence of ‘psychological’ 
and ‘situational’ factors. 

The biological factors may be classified into three groups (1) ena 
(2) physique, and (3° neural constitution. 


Body Chemistry. The old physiological theory which attempted to connect 
the ‘four temperamerts’ with four important ‘humours’ of the body; viz. the 
‘Sanguine’ with the ‘blood’, the ‘choleric’ with ‘bile’, the ‘phlegmatic’ with 
‘phlegm’ and the ‘melancholic’ with ‘spleen’ is now out of date. But the 
advanced physiological researches have shown that the chemical substances 
have much to do with the quality of one’s behaviour. They are important 
factors in personality. All of us are aware of differences in mood and behaviour 
due to physiological condition of well being orill being. These changes in 
mood and behaviour are due to (1) drugs, diet, sleep, toxins and infections 
and (2) Chemicals (harmones) secreted by endocrine glands. Drugs.—Some 
studies have been made to investigate the personality changes which some of 
the common drugs make. Thus it has been found out that sedative drugs 
paralyse or depress certain ‘portions of the brain. This reduces general 
activity, impaires concentration and muscular co-ordination, produces 
drowsiness and sleep. The study of the effects of alcohol upon personality is 
of particular interest to social workers. For us it has. a timely interest also. 
An interesting fact has been found by a closer study of this problem. Contrary 
to popular belief Alcchol depresses brain function and does not stimulate it. 
It is the depression of brain processes which normally control and moderate - 
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behaviour that explains the talkativeness, sociability and pugnaciousness of an 
intoxicated person. It shall certainly make an interesting study to find out 
what precisely are the effects of smoking on personality. It should be remem- 
bered that the various drugs ars important factors in personality not only from 
the point of view of their chemizal effects but also from the point of view of the 
‘prestige’ or otherwise that addistion to a particular drug carries in the society. 

Hormones—Hormones are chemical substances secreted by endocrine 
glands into the blood stream end carried by it to all parts of the body. We 
are “terribly at the mercy of our endocrine glands”. The bodily economy _ 
depends upon the appropriate amount of endocrine secretions. If 
bodily economy is disturbed marked changes in appearance, physique, 
temperament, intelligence and other aspects of personality result. Thus 
lack of thyroxin results in cretinism cr in myxoedema. Deficiency in 
secretion of Adrenal gland results in weakness, loss of sex interest 
etc. 


A few of the important facts in this connection may be noted— 

(i) The endocrine glands comprise, what may be called, an interlocking 
system, Disturbance of the function of one gland produces disturbances 
in the functions of other glands. 

(2) Observations of children show great differences in personality 
from infancy on. Since these differences cannot be explained entirely 
on the basis of experience, they co point out to the importance of body 
Chemistry as a ‘determinant’. 

(3) The over activity and under activity of agland results in clear 
cut personality changes. But it is not definitely known whether normal 
personality differences are related to small variations in hormone out put. 


Physique.—The Physical characterstics of an individual viz. his height, 
weight, bodily proportions, coloring and physical beauty are the most 
obvious aspects ofhis personality. Popular opinions about the evaluation 
of an individual’s personality are based upon their physical appearance. 
Certainly the physique of an individual is very important from the standpoint 
of how others react to it as well as from the standpoint of what attitude the 
individual himself has towarcs others. Hence as a factor in determining 
the quality of one’s behaviour, the importance of the physique cannot be 


over stated. 
@ 


Physical characteristics may be regarded significant as (1) External 
signs of the internal man. They are in this sense the index of one’s hidden 
personality as the old phrenclogy and the related arts of character reading 
implied; (2) the part they play in the development of the personality. 
The social reception accorded to tke various types of physical appearance 
does determine the personalizy make up of the individual. Besides, the 
physical features of the indiv-dual determine the role that the individual 
chooses as satisfactory for himself. 
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Though the simple theory of phrenology has lost its claim as scientific, 
psychologists have studied the relation between behaviour and physical 
traits. One ofthe questions attempted answering is: How to determine, 
if there seems to be a relationship between the two, just what aspects of 
physique, on the one hand, are related to just what aspects of human 
behaviour, on the other.® 


Some psychologists? have tried to type individuals in terms of physique 
and show that each physical type is characterised by a certain type of person- 
ality. However, these studies have recognised the fact that personality traits 
are not bimodal indistribution and that continuity is rather the rule. Hence 
instead of filling individuals in distinct and fixed ‘types’, they are described 
in terms of mixtures of three basic components. Accurate description is made 
possible by a system for measuring each component on a scale of 1 to 7, 
where | is the least and 7 is the greatest amount possible., These three 
components are : Endomorphy ; Mesomorphy ; Ectomorphy. The indivi- 
dual’s rating, called somatotype, is given in terms of his degree of endomor- 
phy, mesomorphy, and ectomorphy.® 


What psychological system if at all, is associated with each somato-vype? 
Of the many psychological variables, like temperament, intelligence, psychoses 
etc. the most interesting relations thus far demonstrated is between physique 
and temperament. Temperament may be defined as “an individual’s basic 
emotional nature, the quality of his mood, the direction of his deeper, 
motivations, the stamp of his characteristic reactions.”® The components of 
temperament were divided into 3 groups and named Viscerotonia; somato- 
tonia; cerebrotonia. 


In a study of 200 cases® the relations between the components of 
physique and the components of temperament showed positive correlations 
near+0°8. In conclusion we may say that on the strength of the evidence so 
far gathered we cannot yet say with certainly that there is one-to-one relation 
between physique and temperament. Certainly physique and temperament 
go together andit is also certain that their relation is not purely a matter 
of chance. But at this stage we cannot say whether the shape of a man 
causes the style of his behaviour or whether the way in which an individual 
behaves causes hisshape. This ambitious study needs further experimental 
verification. a z 


Neural constitution. The structure and properties of an individual’s 
nervous system partly determine his mental ability, manipulative and motor 
skills and special talents. The degree of plasticity of our nervous system 
is related to our intelligence, insight into social situations calling for new 
adjustments and the readiness with which we ‘adopt’ new modes of response. 
Many studies, clinical and otherwise, show that injury to the brain is followed 
by very extensive personality change. A person’s neural equipment sets 
limits—physiological limit—beyond which training is ineffective. But the limita- 
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tions of capacity “usually affects personality more strikingly through indirect 
social interaction than by direct hindrance’’.6 If a man fails when others 
have succeeded, his failure is psychologically more important than when no 
one succeeds. Or again, ifa man reaches success after strenuous effort he 
will not feel comforted to see otiers reach the same goal easily. 


E. J. Kempf has tried to associate temperamental traits of personality 
with functioning of the autonomic nervous system. 


According to Kempf “Segmental cravings” result from conflict between 
the two autonomic nervous systems. The ‘cravings’, ‘physiological drives’, play 
a very important role in determining the future development of personality. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


‘Personality’, as discussed in the Preceding sections, is something 
organised and relatively permarent in an individual. Personality is not just 
an adding together of the various observed ‘traits’ of a person; nor is it 
something momentary. Personalityin the sense of an ‘organization’ which 
‘persists’, involves certain psychological determinants of the personality 
traits viz. motives and attitudes. While describing personality we mention 
such traits as friendliness, shyness, honesty etc. But people are friendly 
or shy because such behaviours (being friendly or shy) serve the 
purposes of existing motives. Attitudes are persistent orientations to- 
wards the environment. “It is in terms of attitudes as persistent states of 
readiness to be motivated, that we can best study the over all organization 
of personality”.4 The development of personality is a product of social 
interaction. We are stimulated by the presence and the behaviour of other 
individuals, But in a particular case, what individuals will stimulate or in 
what manner the response to the social stimuli will be made, depends on 
an underlying determinant viz. ‘motives’. The stimulus comes to the 
individual at a certain moment; a motive is already present in the individual 
before the stimulus appears. 


Motives are very often classified into those which depend on internal 
bodily states and those which depend on the individual’s relations to the 
environment. The former are variously named as organic needs, instincts, 
impulses, drives and biopsycholozical imperatives. The primary motives are 
the asic requirements for survival. In the process of getting from need to 
satisfaction the individual passes through a cycle of activity. The various 
phases or stages of this cycle of activity may be summed up as (1) the need’ 
or basic impulse arising from physiolegical and psychological tensions and 
strain; (2) seeking of the stimulus (situation) which will satisfy the drive 
or conversely avoiding the situation wkich blocks the course to satisfaction; 
(3) the consummatory activity i.e. the final finding of reward or the avoidance 
of the unpleasant stimulus (4) the feeling of satisfaction marked by release of 


tension or relaxation. 
t 
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These organic needs are many such as hunger and thirst, respiratory 
needs, elimination needs, the needs for activity and rest etc. which need 
not be listed here. However, attention may be drawn to the great import- 
ance of sex drive. The psychological literature produced by psychoanalytical 
school shows that tne sex motive is very complex and that it is by far one 
of the most dominant of the drives working in an individual’s life. 

As the individual grows and develops expanding his field of environment 
and acquiring new and more complex roles and statuses, he finds that the 
basic unlearned motives, the stereotyped responses, fail to meet the require- 
ments of his life ir the complex and changing environment. The influences 
of those around him induce in him changes in his drives. The social and 
cultural effects modify the purely biological impulses. “The original 
imperatives become changed into insistent social—psychological and 
cultural requirement’. Thus in adjusting to his environment the individual 
modifies his unlearned motives. These motives are not usually outgrown, 
they are on the other hand, reshaped in several respects. In this manner 
new motives are acquired. 


The various “psychological and cultural motives may be summed up 
under three categories arranged in a hierarchy of levels. (1) Those relating 
to sustenance, sexual demands, and protection from dangers; (2) those 
relating to desire ær mastery, power, ascendancy and belongingness; and 
(3) those relating to intellectual satisfaction involved in technical skills, 
scientific knowledge and aesthetic, religious and philosophical matters. 


SOCIO-GENETIG FACTORS | 


Personality is developed by the individual’s activity and activity 
depends on stimuli received from the environment. Both social and 
physical environment affects the development of personality. In the face of 
this fact it will be, of course, wrong to lay all emphasis on the ‘Social’ 
environment, at the cost of belitting the importance of the physical 
environment. While all this is true still the ‘social’ environment, 
in a sense, may be regarded as outweighing the importance of 
‘physical’ environment because of several reasons: (1) Geographical factors 
of the physical environment give rise to different forms of society with diff- 
erent cultural pztterns. The individuals living in these socio-cultural 
environment are thus indirectly and remotely influenced by the physical and 
geographical factors. (2) Climatic and topographical (geodatic) features of 
a geographical area do influence the individuals living in that land, but 
the precise effect cf such possible factors have as yet not received much 
scientific attention. (8) Besides, the influence of such factors is very often 
overcome by the individual if the requirements of the socio-cultural set up 
so demand. 

f The social-environment influences the individual and determines the 
course of the development of his personality through its ‘Code? and through 
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the ‘role’ that the individual plays in it. The individual acquires the code 
of conduct of his group and he finds and makes a role for himself in 
that group. 


The Group Code.—Under tke word code are included ‘manners’, ‘morals’, 
‘mores’, ‘folkways’ as well as such more subtle manners of behaviour as the 
accent or ‘local style of behaviour.’ Every social group seeks .to enforce 
these rules of conduct on its members. The means adopted are general 
education, propaganda, verbal or otherwise approval as well as criticism, 
ridicule, punishment or ostracism. But in this connection two important 
facts should be remembered (1) Perscnality is not forced on the individual. 
It is his reaction to the environment and depends on his individual organism 
as well as on the environment (2) Ir every society some latitude for devia- 
tion is always given. The group codes are never so rigidly and strictly enforced 
as to demand absolute conformity. 


The Social Role. In every society, however rigid its code may be, there 
is a variety of individual roles. Eack member of the social group has, his 
own particular role to play, and what is not generally duely recognised, 
the individual is called upon to play more than one roles, The social roles 
are neither fully nor always imposed by the society onthe individual. That 
could be possible only were all the individuals potentially alike. On the other 
hand, the individual gravitates towards a role that suits him. In other 
words, we find our roles and make them rather than having them thurst 
upon us by arbitrary group action. This, however, does not mean that in 
practice each individual has absoluts freedom of choice. The individual 
only ‘gravitates’ towards what ‘suits’ him. Now these words ‘gravitate’ and 
‘suitability’ are rather wide in their meaning. A certain role may be 
considered suitable by an individual not because it is perfectly according to 
his tastes and temperament, abilitizs and aptitudes, but- because of the 
given possibilities that role alone was most probable being within the reach 
i.e. it may have been suitable from the point of view of practicability and 
expediency. From this it follows that if an individual makes a choice of a 
particular role with utter disregard to its suitability to his characteristics, he 
is bound to have what may be called a misfit personality. This, is however, 
only halftruth. It is also a fact that once in a role the individual develops 
accOrding to the requirements and opportunities of that role. Very often we 
are able to modify our tastes and temperament, develop abilities and acquire 
aptitudes, in a word, develop sich traits of personality, as are required to 
successfully play our roles and thereby adjust ourselves to our positions and 
statuses in life. But sometimes we also fail to so adopt ourselves and then 
there results what we call ‘frustrations’ and ‘conflicts’. To sum up: our 
personality depends partly onthe roles we have filled and partly on our 
inherent characteristics. In other words Personality is the result of the 


interaction of the social and individual factors. 
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STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Infancy: ~The importance of infancy in the development of personality 
has been recognised. The most important early contacts are, of course, those 
of the home. It is in the home that the child begins to acquire the group 
code as well as play a social role. There is no end to the examples that 
may be cited to show the home influence on the development and formation 
of the child’s personality. A few facts, however, may be noted: (1) The 
primary psychological needs of the infant are for affection and security. Any 
difficulty in satisfying these needs that the child feels does upset him emoti- 
onally and has its own repurcussions on the development of his personality. 
Studies, for example, have been made to find out the correlation-between the 
way the child is weaned and the feelings of security or insecurity that he 
- shows later in his adult stage.6 ‘This and similar studies show that the character 
of the parent-child relationship in infancy is of permanent significance in the 
formation of personality. (ii) Children learn the group code gradually and 
progressively. A study of the development of the moral judgment of Swiss 
children testifying the gradual development has been made. This study also 
bears out that the progress takes places from the authoritarian to the utili- 
tarian conception of social rules of conduct (iii) The child’s role in the family 
is determined largely by the parents. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that with two. children in the family the home environment is not the 
same for both. Adler has laid great stress on the child’s family position or 
the birth order. Freud and other psychoanalysts have shown the importance 
of the family situation of early childhood as the foundation of an individual’s 
fundamental role in life (iv) It is true that the home situation is very impor- 
tant for development of personality, but two facts should be constantly kept 
in mind: (1) The child in his home is not passive, like a mass of putty being 
shaped in the manner his parents influence him. He is a reacting, dyna- 
mic being, possessing certain characteristics of constitution and temperament 
(though not yet developed as a finished personality). The child intentionally 
‘and eagerly “identifies” himself with the various persons present in his home 
environment and it is as a result of this identification that traits are acquired 
(2) The same home situation does not always have the same effect. “The 
same fire that melts the butter hardens the egg.” What precisely will be 
the effect of various home factors on a given child will depend upon the 
sort of individual he is constitutionally and upon influences outside home.» 


Childhood: —Childhood i. e., the period from about the age of 5 or 6 
when the child enters the school or atleast fully steps out from his home en- 
vironment into the wider environment of other children of his age is another 
critical point in the life history of an individual. In this age he has to give 
up the attitude of privileged dependency and learn the meanings of equality 
and fairness. The group of strange children and adults into which the child 
enters has its own standards. These standards are very often different from 
and eyen hostile to the ones to which the child was hitherto accustomed in 
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his home. Hence we find tha- in this period the child is confronted with 
conflict both internal and external. Attitudes of dependence have to be 
given up for those of independence; home standards have to be given up for 
those of group code. The manner those frustations and conflicts are handled 
determines the development of such -raits as inferiority or leadership; friend- 
liness or aloofness, sympathy and social- adaptability or assertiveness and 
hostility. During this period a child very often shows inconsistent traits of 
personality. But underlying these superficial inconsistencies is a real consis- 
tency, the need to adjust to the demand of the group. Many studies have 
been made of the ‘child gangs’ and all of them point out the same facts as 
enumerated above. 


Adolescence:—This period of growth and development is of great signifi- 
cance both physiologically and socially. Many physiological changes 
dependent on the maturing of the sex functions take place. Socially 
it is a period which bridges the interval from childhood to maturity. The 
psychological significance of tais stage of growth is evident because the psy- 
chological make up of an individual is related both to his physiological 
constitution as well as to his social relations. 

Adolescence has invited the attention of many educationists and psycho- 
logists and many studies have been made of this period. This period is often 
regarded as a period of difficult transition full of conflicts, ‘storm and stress’. 
It is generally believed that sweeping reorganization occurs in adolescence 
and that the individual becomes a ‘new person’ at this stage. All these 
popular beliefs suggest as if adolescence kad some inherent magic qualities, 
causing a metamorphosis in the individual’s personality. 


Without belitting the physiological, social and therefore psycho- 


logical importance of this period of growth, I should like to emphasise two 
facts :-— 


(1) Physiological adolescence has some effect on personality traits, 
but this effect is far less extensive than is generally believed. 


(2) Social adolescence brings in many new problems of adjustment. 

But the difficulty and complexity of adolescent adjustment is due 

not to any physiological or psychological conflict inherent in the 

adolescent youngsters themselves, but because of the parents 

° and elders who fail -o recognise that the child is growing to 
maturity. 

The most significant physiological change during adolescence is the 
maturing of the sex functions. Sex interest becomes more specific, thereby 
giving rise to many new motives. -n order to satisfy the new ‘interests’ and 
cravings, the adolescent develops new traits of behaviour. 


Socially, the most significant event is the stepping into a preparatory 
period for succeeding adulthood. The main social problems of adjustment in 


this period are® :— 
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(i) Emancipation from psychological dependence on parents. 


(ii) Inhibition of sex behaviour according to the demands of the group 
code. 


(iii) Economic self-support, including the choice of a vocation. 
(iv) Development ofan adult philosophy of life. 


From the above it is clear that the adolescent has to learn new social 
codes and play different social roles than what he had been hitherto accus- 
tomed to. No wonder, then, if significant changes in personality development 
of the individual take place during his adolescence. But it should be re- 
membered that social problems of adolescent adjustment vary greatly from. 
one culture to another ‘depending upon the degree to which children form 
dependent attachments to their parents, the sex behaviour is required to be 
inhibited, the economic self-support is possible at an early age and upon 
the degree to which ‘responsible’ roles are assigned from an early 
age. 

Maturity, Early maturity and old age are periods of stress. But the 
long interval in between is a period of relatively stable adjustment. In the 
early adult years the individual has found a more or less permanent life 
work, has married and become a parent. Asa beginner in his new career, 
as a husband or wife and as a parent, the adult is called upon to again learn 
new codes and play new roles. He has herefore to further modify his per- 
sonality traits to be able to adjust to these three spheres of life. The follow- 
ing thirty years (from about the age of 30 to the age of 60) are the most 
stable period of life. There is little incentive or need for change. Generally 
speaking this period of stability inculcates in the adult traits of conservatism, 
tolerance and breadth of social outlook. 


In his sixties the individual again finds it necessary to make fresh ad- 
justments. Unfortunately the individual has lost much of his flexibility and 
plasticity of nature. Hence readjustments become rather difficult. The 
chief problems for the old people are: declining physical health and vigour, 
declining earning power and declining social acceptability. Unless successful 
adjustments are achieved, these give.rise to psychological ‘worry’, ‘inferiority’ 
and a ‘sense of being neglected’, and even of ‘persecution’. The maladjust- 
ment gives rise to many compensatory behaviour as meddlesome and suspi- 
cious interference with the lives of others, which naturally further complicate 
the matter. : 


Allport has very clearly brought out the implications of the above 
discussion in his ‘Schematic Representation of Personality Development and 
Integration’ 4 reproduced below :— 
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‘TOTAL PERSONALITY 
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Along the abscissa are examples of significant situations requiring 
adjustment as the individual grows. On the ordinate are some examples of 
integrations involved in the total personality. Some of the points illustrated 
are (i) Hierarchical organization Gi) The higher integrations, ‘traits, and 
selves’, appear relatively late (iii) There is a series of crisis to be met as the 
individual grows (iv) Each person may be regarded as having different ‘selves’ 
rather than a completely integrated self. (v) The Chief integrating factor in 
personality may be a predominant motive represented by the enclosing 
dotted line ‘D’. 


To sum up—‘The drama of personality has the same broad pattern 
from the nursing infant to the lonely senile person, It consists of making 
adjustment to needs, frustrations and conflicts, which give rise to learning 
processes by which the individual acquires the characteristi¢s of his personality’.® 


V 
FESUME 


Personality has been ‘used in an adverbial sense as referring to the 
totality of an individual’s qualities of behaviour. ‘Totality’ does not, in actual 
cases, mean complete and thorough going integration of the various persona- 
lity traits. Integration is a relative term; the degree of integration depending 
on the similarity of the various ‘roles’ that the individual plays in life. The 
concept of ‘role behaviour’, therefore, becomes important to the understanding 
of an individual’s personality. Personality is a matter of growth und develop- 
ment. An individual’s personality is the product of the interaction between 
his biological factors and the Social and non-social factors of his environment. 
From his birth till his death the individual-a bio-psychological organism (possess- 
ing a chemico-physical constitution and bio-psychological motives)—passes 
through various situations and events of life, and in his attempt to seek adjust- 
ment with them, acquires new motives and new ways. In and as a result of this 
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life process the individual develops: his various qualities of behaviour—his 
characteristic way of seeking adjustment—which become relatively consistent 


and persistent in him and which when taken as a whole are refered to as 
his Personality. 
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TRENDS IN STATE FINANCES IN INDIA 


K. K. SHARMA 


In this paper State finances have been analysed. State finances occupy 
an important position in the finances of our country. This is evident from 
the fact that the total revenue of the Union Government according to the Budget 
estimates for 1957-58 on the basis of new tax proposals comes to Rs. 700 crores 
while the total estimated revenue of the States in our country for the year 
without taking into consideratior: the transfer of resources under the recommend- 
ations of the Second Finance Ccmmission on revenue account comes to Rs. 631 
crores. 


The receipts on capital account of the Union Government for 1957-58 
come to Rs. 852 crores, while the combined receipts of the Union Government 
both on revenue and capital account come to Rs. 1552 crores. The combined 
receipts of the State Governments on revenue and capital accounts for the year 
are estimated at Rs. 1106 crores. The States thus spend about 71 per cent 
of the funds spent by the Union Government. If we exclude the military ex- 
penditure of the Union Government, the tota] expenditure of the State Govern- 
ments is almost equal to the expenditure of the Union Government 


The States are entrusted with the responsibility of the administration 
of the nation building departments. They are also spending a great deal of 
funds in the planned sector of the economy cf the country. Out of the estimated 
expenditure of about Rs. 4,800 crores in the Second Five Year Plan in the public 
sector, the share of the States comes to Rs. 2,132 crores. 


Thus the success of the Plan in the public sector depends to a great 
extent upon the efforts of the State Governments. It is, therefore, necessary 
that an analysis of State finances should be made to see how the finances of the 
country are being administered in a manner that the concept of the Welfare 
State can be secured. 


An important feature of State finances in recent years has been the 
great growth in their spending power. The British Indian Provinces 
had a total spending power of about Rs. 80 crores in the pre-War period, but 
on revenue account the spending power of the States has grown to Rs. 631 crores 
.in 1957-58 without taking into consideration the fresh resources transferred 
to them under the recommendations of the second Finance Commission. In 
the five year period ending with 1956-57, there was a transfer of resources from 
the Centre to the States annually to the extent of Rs. 93 crores, but under the 
recommendations of the Second Finance Commission, the corresponding amount 
comes to Rs. 140 crores. Thus the spending power of the States has grown to 

® 
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the extent of Rs. 47 crores annually under the recommendations of the Second 
Finance Commission. 


A comparison is not possible owing to the fact that in 1938-39, only 
the British Indian Provinces had their own budgets published. The States 
were formed under the Constitution in 1950. They were divided into three 
parts. Thereafter, they were reorganised in 1956. A comparison of the States 
as a whole is, however, possible between 1951 and 1957-58. And it is this com- 
parison that is made in the following pages in the course of this paper. 


The States were reorganised under the States Reorganisation Act, 1956. 
Under this Act, there are only two kinds of component Units, namely, Union 
Territories and States, of which only the latter have separate budgets. The 
comparison of the position of individual States before 1956-57 is not possible 
except in respect of Bihar, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh, owing to reorganisation 
of State boundaries. Ofcourse, a comparison is possible in respect of the budge- 
tary position of the State Governments as a whole for the previous years beginn- 
ing from 1950-51. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure position of 
the States for the period 1950-51 to 1957-58. The figures for 1938-39 are given 
for the former British Indian Provinces to bring out the trends in revenues since 
1938-39. 


CONSOLIDATED BUDGETARY POSITION OF STATES 1 
(Figures in crores of rupees) 





Year Revenue Expenditure Surplus (+) or 
f Deficit (—) 

1938-39 79.42 80.52 — 1.10 
1950-51 387.93 385.01 + 2.92 
1951-52 405.4 . 392.7 +12.7 
1952-53 420.1 417.0 + 3.1 
1953-54 453.7 448.2 + 5.5 
1954-55 , 500.3 511.8 —11.5 
1955-56 (Revised) 560.1 626.4 —66.3 
1956-57 (Budget) 577.0 654.4 —77.4 
1957-58 (Budget) 630.9 717.5 — 86.6 





The above table shows that there has been a constant growth in revenue 
and expenditure of the States since world War II. The rise has been appre- 
ciable even during the period of. the economic plans of the country. The 
revenue has risen from Rs. 405.4 crores in 1951-52 to Rs. 630.9 crores in 1957-58. 
This means an increase of 55 per cent. during the period. The expenditure 
has risen from Rs. 392.7 crores in 1951-52 to Rs. 717.5 crores in 1957-58 or it 








l. Prepared on the basis of P. 24, Vol. I, Taxation Enquiry Committee Report 
1953-54, Statement 60, Annual Report of the Reserve Bank of India for 1951-52 
and Table 2. Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, August 1957. 
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has gone up almost by cent per cent. Further, on revenue account the 
State budgets have been deficit budge-s on the whole. There were small sur- 


pluses in the three year period from 1951-52 to 1953-54, but thereafter, there 
have been rising deficits. 


The following table shows the position on capital account:—2 
(In crores of rupees) 








Year Receipts , Disbursements Surplus (+) or 
Deficit (—) 
1951-52 163.6 138.7 25.1 
1952-53 166.3 150.4 +15.9 
1953-54 173.7 176.3 — 2.6 
1954-55 234.0 222.5 +22.4 
1955-56 (R) 385.8 369.8 +16.0 
1956-57 (Budget) 469.7 454.1 +15.6 
1957-58 (Budget) 436.5 437.4 — 0.9 





The capital accounts of State governments during the period of the 
First Five Year Plan show a balanced position except for a deficit of Rs. 25.1 
crores in 1951-52 and Rs. 2.6 crores in 1953-54. The balanced position on 
capital account is largely due to the substantial amount of resources transferred 
from the Centre to States. Hence the overall capital account by itself is not 
an adequate index of the real budgetary.position which clearly reflects the re- 
sources effort of the States themselves. 


The following table shows the over all budgetary position of the States :— 


(In crores of rupees) 








Year Cash Balances Position of Securities Overall Surplus 
Increase +or Purchase + +or deficit - 
Deficit — or sale — (2 +3) 

1951-52 —10.8 —28.6 —39.4 

1952-53 + 10.6 —25.4 — 14.8 

1953-54 — 2.0 +20.9 +18.9 

1954-55- +13.9 +28.3 +42.2 

1955-56 (Revised) -51.1 — 5.9 —57.0 

1956-57 (Budget) —60.9 — 43.8 . ~ 04.7 

195748 (Budget) — 85.7 -25,5 —11.2 





The above table shows the overall budgetary position in the conventional 
sense. The surplus or deficit is measured with reference to the net change in 
cash balances and holdings of securities. This table shows the growing overall 
budgetary deficits of State Governmerts during the plan period. The overall 
deficit rises from Rs. 39.4 crores m 1951-52 to Rs. 111.2 crores in 1958-59. This 





2. Prepared from Table 2, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, August 1957. 
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would be a reasonably reliable measure of budgetary deficit only on the assump- 
tion that the securities sold by State Governments are purchased by the Reserve 
Bank of India. On the other hand, if they are purchased by the public, such 
security sales by State Governments would constitute market borrowing and 
they would not connote deficit financing. 


. The deficits have been covered by reduction in cash balances and by 
the sale of securities. In 1951-52, the overall deficit of Rs. 39.4 crores was 
covered by reducing cash balances to the extent of Rs. 10.8 crores and by selling 
securities to the extent of Rs. 28.6 crores. 


The budgetary deficits of State Governments in recent years have been 
almost entirely on account of deficits on revenue account. The budget estimates 
for 1957-58 place the deficit on revenue account at Rs. 86.6 crores, before tax 
changes except in the case of Madras and Orissa, as against a deficit of Rs. 77.4 
crores under the budget estimates for 1956-57. 


The revenue accounts of State governments have a special significance. 
The balancing of their current income and expenditure is an essential pre- 
requisite of planned development in the public sector.. As observed in the 
Second Five Year Plan document, “the least that is necessary is, obviously, 
that each public authority should balance its revenue account.” The 
revenues of State governments have risen continuously over the plan period, 
but they have lagged behind the growing volume of expenditure. The revenue 
accounts of the State governments have to be assessed in this context. Several 
States have substantial and persistent overdrafts, which arise not on account 
of the exigencies of short term finance to cover the normal lag between 
expenditure and collection of revenue, but because their revenue resources 
are inadequate to meet their budget expenditure. Hence, it is necessary to 
ensure that the - revenue accounts of the States are balanced. The effective 
implementation of State plans will require a substantial effort by the States 
themselves to raise additional resources through taxes and savings. 


Since 1953-54, the resources made available by the Centre to the States 
through grants, loans and proceeds of divisible taxes constitute near 
about half the total expenditure of State Governments as shown in the table 
given below:— 


TRANSFER OF RESOURCES FROM THE CENTRE TO THE STATES? 
RESOURCES MADE AVAILABLE BY THE CENTRE 








Year Shared taxes Grants Loans Total ? 
1-52 52.9 33.9 73.3 160.1 (Crores of Rs. 

ERES 73.3 36.0 1118 re ) 

1953-54 72.8 45.3 154.7 272.8 

1954-55 71.6 51.4 220.7 343.7 

1955-56 (R.E) 73.6 97.7 261.7 433.0 

1956-57 (RE.) 74.5 122.0 283.1 4956 

1957-58 (B.E.) 97.7 11.7 249.4 476.8 





3. Prepared from Statements in R. B. Bulletin, August 1957. 
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EXPENDITURE OF STATES 
` (In Crores of Rupees) 








Percentage of 





Year Revenue A/c Capital Aje Total (2 + to 6) (5) to (8) 
1951-52 "369.7 “151.3 544.0 22.1 29.4 
1952-53 417.0 155.7 572.5 ` 26.3 38.7 
1953-54 448.2 176.3 > 625.0 26.3 43.6 
1954-55 495.6 205.9 701.5 24.8 49.0 
1955-56 (R.E.) 605.1 342.3 947.4 28.3 45.7 
1956-57 (B.E.) 630.7 410.D 1040.7 31.2 46.1 
1957-58 (B.E.) 717.6 388.1 1105.7 30.6 43.2 





The above table shows that in the plan period the expenditure of the 
States rose from Rs. 544.0 crores both on revenue and capital account in 1951-52 
to Rs, 1105.7 crores in 1957-58. On revenue account, it rose from Rs. 392.7 
crores to Rs. 717.6 crores during the same period. In 1951-52, taxes and grants 
were 22.1 per cent. of the expenditure on revenue account. The corresponding 
percentage rose to 30.6 in 1957-58. During the same period, loans from the 
Centre to the States rose from 23.4 per cent of the total expenditure of the States 
in 1951-52 to 43.2 per cent. in 1957-58. 


The following features of the State Budgets during the plan period may 
be summarised as indicated in the above tables. 


Firstly, there has been a substantial increase both in revenue and ex- 
penditure on revenue account. Secondly, during the later years, the budget 
deficit is rising. In the estimates for 1956-57, the deficit on revenue account 
was Rs. 77.4 crores which rose zo Rs. 86.6 crores in 1957-58 (Budget Estimates). 
This deficit did not take into account the recommendations of the Second Finance 
Commission. l 

The following table shows the position of States for 1957-58 :--4 


Figures in crores of rupees 

















State Revenue Expenditure Surplus+ 
‘ Deficit— 
Andhra Pradesh 52.07 57.55 -5.48 
Assam 23.55 28.16 -4.51 
Bihar 43.78 58.76 -24.98 
Bombay 104.50 106.87 -2.37 
Kerala 26.88 29.13 -2.25 
Madhya Pradesh 48.60 52.08 -3.48 
Madras 57.40 50.74 : -3.34 
Mysore 35.48 45.04 -9.36 
Orissa 21.37 2455 . -3.22 
Punjab 38.15 41.32 -2.81 
Rajasthan 28.78 31.59 -2.81 
Uttar Pradesh 88.88 130.55 -11.67 
West Bengal 60.92 71.21 -10.29 
Total Revenue 630.92 715.55 -84.67 





4, Ibid. pages 743 and 747. 
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The above table shows the largest deficit in the case of Bihar Rs. 24.98 
crores, Uttar Pradesh Rs. 11.87 crores, West Bengal Rs. 10.29 crores and Mysore 
Rs. 9.36 crores. The deficit on revenue account for the year 1957-58 represents 
the position before tax changes except in the case of Madras and Orissa where 
the deficits amount to Rs. 3.34 crores and Rs. 3.18 crores respectively. 


; The resources gap in the States is increasing as shown in the tables above. 

A great importance, therefore, attaches to the tax efforts of the States, Leaving 
out Bihar, Kerala, Madras, Punjab, Rajasthan and U. P. other States did not 
make specific proposals for additional taxation in 1957-58. 


Bihar made tax proposals to yield Rs. 2.75 crores, Madras for Rs. 1.50 
crores, Kerala for Rs. 2.33 crores, Uttar Pradesh for Rs. 1.33 to Rs. 1.43 crores, 
Punjab for Rs. 1.06 crores and Rajasthan for Rs. 1.05 crores. 


The tax proposals take the form of increases in the rates of existing 
taxes or their extension to newly integrated areas or to items which were hitherto 
uncovered. Among the new taxes proposed are the levy of cesses on commercial 
crops in the Punjab, an education cess in Bihar and a tax on agri- 
cultural wealth in Kerala. An important problem in the sphere of State taxation 
is that of tapping adequate revenue from agricultural properties and incomes 
through a more flexible and progressive system than the present land revenue 
codes. i 

Apart from the levy of new taxes, reference may be made to two other 
possible sources of additional tax revenues. Firstly, there should be unification 
of tax revenues in States where new areas have been acquired after integration. 
It may, however, be mentioned that as against the possibility of higher yields 
from unified taxes some offsetting expenditure by way of enhanced emoluments 
to public servants or improved social services is likely to ensue. Secondly, 
there should be an improvement in the efficiency of tax collecting machinery 
not only in respect of tax evasion but also in expediting recoveries of arrears 
of tax payments. l 


Tax reliefs must play their part in maintaining and increasing incentives 
for greater production or to alleviate the burden ofweaker groups of tax-payers. 
In the context of deficit financing, however, tax reliefs in State budgets cannot 
obviously be expected as a matter of course. 


DEVELOPMENT AND NON-DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE OF STATES:—® 


(Revenue Account) 





à (Figures in Crores of Rupees) 
1951-52 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
(Revised) (Budget) (Budget) 
4 5 


1 2 3 
Development Expenditure 
Education 60.30 86.38 105.04 119.93 130.50 


Medical and Health 20.22 37.58 48.83 54.27 58.11 
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1 ne 4 3 4 5 6 

Agriculture, Veterinary, . 
Co-operation _ 25.9)" 33.98 42.31 46.66 54.99 
Irrigation : 17.62 20.09 25.02 22.93 23.76 
Electricity Schemes 4.6. 5.88 7.10 9.14 12.11 

Rural and Community 

Development projects 82 11.17 30.51 _ 32.97 - 38.05 
Civil Works 40.93 ` 53.29 70.67 59.92 56.15 
Industries and Supplies 5.8. 7.46 10.67 19.77 23.54 
Other Expenditure - 11.00 12.94 16.31 21.56 29.65 
Total Development Expenditure 196.21 268.77 356.46 387.15 426.85 

















Non-Development Expenditure : 
Direct demands on revenue 26.94 43.51 48.50 55.81 55.55 


Debt services 8.49 14.92 18.84 23.08 36.28 
Civil Administration - 106.65 115.65 124.50 128.04 132.23 
Miscellaneous 17.53 28.54 27.57 26.18 31.60 
Famine — 3.99 8.85 18.31 3.49 . 5.19 
Other expenditure 52.87 31.58 32.25 30.64 29.85 
Total Non-Development Expenditure 196.47 243.05 269.97 267.24 290.70 
Total Expenditure 392.63 511.82 626.43 654.39 ` 717.55 





According to the above table, the developmental expenditure of the 
States rose from Rs. 196.21 crcres in 1951-52 to Rs. 356.46 by 1955-56 or by 
80 per cent. during the first plan period. It was estimated at Rs. 426.85 crores 
in 1957-58. The non-develcpmental expenditure rose from Rs. 196.47 
crores in 1951-52 to Rs. 239.97 crores or by 38 per cent during the 
first plan period. The developmental expenditure rose to a greater extent 
than the non-developmental expenditure. The non-developmental expenditure 
rose to Rs. 290.70 crores in 1957-58. 
The following table shows the main heads of developmental and non-developmental 
expenditure. 6 


DEVELOPMENTAL EXPENDITURE 
(In Crores of rupees) 








Percentage 
1951-52 1955-56 1957-58 Increase 
from 1951to 1958 
Education 60.30 105.04 130.50 116.6 
Medical and public 3 ~ 
health 29.22 45.83 58.11 100.0 
Agficulture, veterinary ` 
and co-operation 25.90 42.31 54.99 120.0 
Irrigation 17.62 25.02 23.75 50.0 
Electricity Schemes 4.51 7.10 12.11 200.0 
Rural and Community — 
development projects 82 30.51 38.05 
Civil Works 40.93 79.67 56.15 40.0 
Industries and supplies 5.81 13.67 23.54 300.0 
Other expenditure 11.00 15.31 29.65 173.0 





5 & 6. Prepared from Takle 6, page 746, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, August 1957. 
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The greatest rise has taken place under community development projects, 
followed by industries and supplies 300 per cent, electricity 200 per cent, mis- 
cellaneous 173 per cent, agriculture and co-operation 120 per cent, education 
116 per cent, medical and public health 100 per cent, irigahpi 50 per cent 
and civil works 40 per cent. 


Non--development Expenditure 





Direct demands 


on revenue : , 26.94 so ~ 48.50 55.55 
Debt services 8.45 18.84 36.28 
civil administration 106.65 124.50 132.23 
Miscellaneous 17.53 27.57 31.60 
Other expenditure 32.86 32.25 29.85 





In non-development expenditure, civil expenditure is the highest and 
was about 54 per cent of the non-developmental expenditure in 1951-52. It 
still remained the highest in 1957-58 with Rs. 132 crores out of a total of 
Rs. 291 crores. It comprises general administration, administration of justice, 
jails, convict settlements and police. The item ‘debt services’ comprises appro- 
priation for reduction or avoidance of debt. The item ‘miscellaneous’ covers 
expenditure on displaced persons, grants and other contributions to local bodies 
and private parties, irrecoverable loans and advances, technical training, etc. 
The term ‘other expenditure’ includes pensions, stationery and printing, extra- 
ordinary charges and transfers to funds. The item ‘direct demands on revenue’ 
includes collection charges excluding forests. 


The following table shows the capital budget of the States for 1951-52 and 1957-58: — 
(Figures in crores of rupees) 


A. Receipts 1951-52 1957-58 
Permanent debt i 11.81 71.73 
Floating debt 3.75 18 
Loans from the Centre 73.96 204.96 
Unfunded debt 2.57 8.63 
Loans and advances repaid to State Governments 24.33 43,11 
Deposits and advances and other items 47.17 18.28 
Total Receipts 163.59 436.53 


B. Disbursements 
Capital Outlay Development 


Multi-purpose river valley schemes 27.59 57.76 
Irrigation and Navigation 24.00 67.92 s 
Schemes of agricultural improvement, etc 12 3.87 
Electricity schemes i 19.94 47.22 

Road Transport 1.63 2.50 
Buildings, roads and water works 21.04 86.13 
Industria 1 Development ` f 5.81 19.99 

Others 16 87 

Total Development 

Non-development 25.08 : 3.09 S 








7. Prepared from Table on page 742, R. B. Bulletin, August 1957. 
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State trading $ 
Compensation to land-holders for zamindari abolition 
Other financial transactions 
Total Non-development ' T 
Total Capital outiay y ` 
Discharge of permanent Debt 
Repayment of loans to the Centre 
Loans and advances by State governments 
Total disbursements 

C. Surplus+or Deficit —on Capitai Account (A-B) 


7 


of States for 1957-56 (Budget) :—§ 


Tax Revenue 
Taxes on income 
Share of Income tax 
Agricultural income tax 
Profession tax 
Taxes on property and capital transactions 

Estate duty 

- Land revenue 
Stamps and Registration. 
Urban immovable property tax 


Taxcs on commoditics and services 
Union excise duties 

State Excise 

General Sales tax 

Sales tax on motor spirit 
Entertainment tax 

Electricity duties 

Mozor Vehicles taxes 

Other taxes and duties 

Total Tax Revenue 


Non-tax revenus 
Administrative receipts 
Net contribution of public enterprises 

Forests 

Irrigation 

Electricity schemes 

Road and water transport 

Industries and others 
Other Revenue 

elt includes debt services, stationery and printing, 

miscellaneous receipts and transfers from Reserve Funds, 
Grants in aid and other contributions ` 

This item includes grants-in-aid, miscellaneous 

adjustments between Centre and States and grants 

shown under ‘miscellaneous extraordinary items’ 

and ‘comrounity development.’ 

Total non-tax revenue 

Total revenue 


8. Ibid, Table 5, pages 744 and 745. 


“2.03 


16 


127.57 
1.01 
11.37 
48.77 
188.72 


25.13 


The following table shows the comparative En: ot different sources of revenue 


68.41 
61.78- 
6.34 
29 
126.13 
` 2.44 
92.54" 
29.12 
2.03 


19.21 
41.76 
88.87 
` 9.08 

6.91 
5.99 
_ 17.37 
17.97 
401.42 


88.74 
38.34 
14.56 
10.51 
8.62 
3.22 
1.48 
42.07 


60.35 


229.50 
630.92 


4.62 


` 30 


294.27 
10.29 
36.05 


96.86 ` 


437.47 
—94 


(Figures in crores of rupees) 
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_ The above table shows that the total tax revenue comes to Rs. 401 
crores out of a total revenue of Rs. 631 crores in 1957-58 (Budget). This comes 
to about 63.5 per cent of the total revenue. Non-tax revenue thus comes to 
about 36.5 per cent of the total revenue of the States. 


In tax revenue, taxes on income account for Rs. 68.41 crores, Of 
this, the share of income tax comes to Rs. 61.78 crores and agricultural income 
tax accounts for Rs. 6.34 crores. The States were getting so far 55 per cent. 
of the net income tax yield from the Centre divided among the States inter se 
on the basis of population to the extent of 80 per cent and on the basis of col- 
lection to the extent of 20 per cent. The Second Finance Commission has re- 
commended the raising of the States’ share to 60 per cent. 90 per cent of it is 
tc go on the basis of population and 10 per cent on that of collection. 


In ‘taxes on property’ ‘Estate Duty’ accounts for Rs. 2.44 crores, land 
revenue for Rs. 92.54 crores and stamps and registration for Rs. 29.12 crores. 
In the case of Bombay and Punjab, this latter head includes receipts from Forward 
Contracts Tax. Estate duty is levied and collected by the Centre and 
given over to the States: The importance of land revenue has fallen consi- 
derably now. In 1921-22, it formed about 50 per cent. of the total provincial 
revenues and in 1938-39, it was about 45 per cent. Now it comes to about 
14 per cent. of the total revenues of States. It is an inelastic source of revenue. 
There has been an increase in total under this head, though the percentage 
to total has decreased. The increase in amount is mainly due to zamindari 
abolition under which the Government has taken over the rents previously 
due to the zamindars in certain States, viz., Uttar Pradesh. It does not signify 
an increase in the burden of land revenue. 


Taxes on commodities and services account for over 50 per cent. of 
tax revenues. Among them Union Excise accounts for Rs. 19.21 crores. Under 
the recommendations of the First Finance Commission, 40 per cent. of the net 
receipts from excise on tobacco, matches and vegetable products were given over 
te the States by the Centre and divided among the States on population 
basis. Now under the recommendations of the Second Finance Commission, 
the 25 per cent duty on eight commodities will be divided between the States 
on population basis. : 

e 

State excise has lost its old importance as a result of prohibition. It 
used to be about 25 per cent to 27 per cent of total revenues between 1920 and 
1930. 


General Sales Tax accounts for Rs. 89 crores and is the most important 
source of revenue under commodities and services taxes. It comes after land 
revenue among individual taxes. 
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The following table shows the receipts under this head for the different states for 
1957-58 :— 


(In lakhs of rupees) 
Andhra 8,30 
Assam 1,42 
Bihar 3,45 
Bombay 24,89 
Kerala 3,87 
Madhya Pradesh 4,33 
Madras l 12,35 
Mysore 3,08 
Orissa 1,68 
Punjab 3,68 
Rajasthan 2,70 
Uttar Pradesh : ; ; ` 9,80 
West Bengal 9,02 


The above table shows that Bombay, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal and Andhra raise a large portion from this source. The importance 
of this source is likely to increase with an increase in the economic development 
of the States and with the growth of internal trade. 


Grants in aid account for less than ten per cent of the State revenues. 
Out of a total revenue of Rs. 630 crores in 1957-58, grants-in-aid accounted 
for Rs. 60.30 crores. Bombay got the largest amount Rs. 9.03 crores, followed 
by U.P. Rs. 6.99 crores, Assam Rs. 6.62 crores, West Bengal Rs. 6.46 crores, 
Madhya Pradesh Rs. 6 crores and Madras Rs. 4 crores. The other States got 
less than this amount. Kerala got the lowest amount Rs. 1.44 crores. 


Elasticity of State Revenues in Recen: Years 


State revenues have become elastic in recent years. Formerly, they 
were comparatively inelastic. Before the War, the Government of India, with 
income-tax, customs and excise duties had elastic sources of revenue, while the 
States, then known as the provinces, had inelastic sources of revenue with land 
revenue and liquor excises as taeir main sources. The States even now depend 
upon these two sources, but they have acquired other sources also. 


Elasticity has been imparted to State revenues in recent years for the 
following reasons:— 
° 


Firstly, there has been a substantial transfer of revenues from the Centre 
to the States in recent years. Reference may be made in this connection to 
the division of the yield from income tax and excise duties and the various forms 
of grants-in-aid made by the Centre to the States. The extent of transfer of 
resources is shown in the table on page 4 above. Secondly, there has also been 
an increase in the revenues collected and retained by the States. Land revenue 
and State excises may be mentioned on the point. Thirdly, the States have 
levied new taxes after the war. Sales tax, agricultural income-tax, betterment 


_@ 
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levies, a tax on agricultural wealth (Kerala only), education céss, etc. have 
been levied in several States. Thirdly, the rates of existing taxes have been 
increased in several States. For instance, in the Punjab there has been an 
increase in the tax rates on motor spirit and in the tax on passengers carried 
by motor vehicles. In Uttar Pradesh, there has been an increase of 50 per cent. 
in the entertainment tax, an increase in the rate of sales tax on motor spirit 
by three annas per gallon and a hundred per cent increase in the fees for the 
registration of documents. There have also been certain amendments in the 
Agricultural income Tax Act which can produce an increase of about 30 to 
40 lakhs of rupees in a full year. Fourthly, there has been unification of taxes 
in States, which have acquired new areas after reorganisation. Finally, there 
has been an improvement in the efficiency of the tax collecting machinery not 


only in respect of tax evasion but also in expediting recoveries of arrears of tax 
payments. 


The States must augment their own resources to a greater extent and 
they must introduce economies in their expenditure so as to obtain the utmost 
utility out of the expenditure incurred. There should be some machinery to 
ensure that the resources transferred’ by the Centre to the States are utilized 
by the latter in the most economical manner so as to produce the greatest 
benefit to the economy of the States. 


State Finances and Economic Planning. 


The outlay on the Second Plan for 1956-57 works out at Rs. 761 crores, 
of which the States account for Rs. 391 crores. There is likely to be a resources 
gap of about Rs. 290 crores in respect of the Plan outlay of the States. The 
contribution of the budgetary resources of the States, i.e., current revenues, 
loans and small savings and funds, is estimated at Rs. 100 crores for financing 
the plan outlay. After allowing for the estimated transfer of resources from 
the Centre to the States of the amount of Rs. 235 crores, the deficit in the plan 
budget of the States for the year will be about Rs. 55 crores. 


The estimate for 1957-58 is Rs. 435.crores. The estimate of the sources 
of finance and the plan gap is given below:— 


Central assistance Rs. 237-265 crores. 


Deficit on revenue account Rs. 86.63 crores bg 
Receipts from market loans Rs. 44.73 crores 
New taxes — l Rs. 9.23 crores 
Small savings ` ` Rs. 80.00 crores 


In case the central assistance comes to between Rs. 237 to 265 crores, 
the States have to find about Rs. 170 crores to Rs. 197 crores. Of this, about 
half may be expected to be ‘met from their budgetary resources and the other 
half would represent the deficit in-the plan budget. ai 
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The following table shows the expenditure of the states on.Seccnd Five Year Plan:— 
(Figures in crores of rupees) 


Second Plan Target 1957-58 Budget Estimate 
AndhraPradesh 175.37 24.99 
Assam ; 57.93 11.57 
Bihar 194.22 37.22 
Bombay 350.14 73.42 
Kerala 87.00 17.90 
Madhya Pradesh 190.90 35.43 
Madras 152.26 f 31.79 
Mysore 145.00 30.30 
Orissa 93.97 . 19.10 
Punjab 162,67 34.75 
Rajasthan 105.27 23.43 
U.P. i 123.00 52.80 
West Bengal 157.70 33.41 


Total 2,131.43 435.31 


As shown in the above table, the States have been allotted about 45 
per cent. of the total expenditure that is to be incurred in the public sector. 
They are getting an increasingly large amount of resources from the: Centre 
to implement their plans. It is necessary that the utmcst economy should 
be incurred in respect of their expenditure in the planned sector. In fact, the 
responsibility for augmenting the food production of the country depends largely 
upon the States. According to the Foodgrains Enquiry Committee, India 
is to import about 2 million to £ million tons of foodgrains annually during the 
plan period. This will mean a huge expenditure on account of foreign exchange. 
The foreign exchange position of the country -is not satisfactory and the huge 
imports of foodgrains will makz2 the position still more difficult. It is in this 
light that the efforts of the States in respect of augmenting the foodgrains pro- 
duction in the country should be viewed. 


There should be some machinery devised by the Union Government 
and the States in consultation with the Planning Commission and the Reserve 
Bank of India which should see that the resources of the States are being spent 
in a manner as to bring the higkest possible utility for the expenditure incurred. 


THE IMPOSITION OF £ 3 TAX ON INDIANS IN NATAL 
IQBAL NARAIN 


“A man is brought here in theory with his own consent, in practice 
very often without his consent, he gives the best five years of his life, he 
forms new ties, forgets the old ones, perhaps establishes a home here, and 
he cannot, according to any view of right and wrong, be sent back. Better 
by far to stop the further introduction of Indians altogether than to take 
` what work you can out of them and order them away. The Colony, or 
part of the Colony, seems to want Indians but also wishes to avoid 
_ the consequences of Indian immigration.” . 
—The Hon’ble Mr. Escombe.! 


Anti-Indianism began to exhibit itselfin Natal little after 1884. Itis 
dificult, however, to assign it a definite date. In the year 1885 the question 
of the continuance of the systern of immigration from India was referred by 
the Natal Government to a Commission, presided over by Mr. Justice Wragg, 
which, reported the existence of anti-Indian feelings in the year 1887. The 


. following extract from the Report speaks eloquently on the point: 


“Our enquiries have satisfied 1s that there is in this Colony an undoubted 

preponderance of opinion that Indian immigrant should remain under in- 
‘denture during the whole period of this residence within the Colony. The 

majority of White Colonists are strongly opposed to the presence of the free 

Indian commercial pursuits. 

seseeeeee0Me angrily demans that the introduction of Indian emigrants shall 

forthwith cease, and the Kaffirs resident in the Colony shall be forced to 

work. 

Others are content that emigration should continue but they insist 

that immigrants shall be sent back to India at the end of five years’ inden- 
. tured service, unless they be willing to re-indenture for the further period 

of their residence in the Colony. 


Others, again, donot cbject to the present system if the status of 

tht free Indian be reduced to lower level............by depriving him of a 

portion .of the capacity of exercising all the rights at the present attached 
to his status,””? 

Soon people’s mind began to reflect itself at the Governmental level. It 

will be re-called here that an Indian Immigration Board was created in 1874 





1. This statement of Mr. Escombe, who had been a member of the Legislative 
Council and who was Attorney General in the period under review, appears in 
his evidence before the Wragg Commission (1887), p. 177. 

2. .Quoted in Report of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission (1921), para 149. 
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and the Government contributed an annual grant of £ 10,000 towards the 
expense of introducing indentured labourers. In 1891 a motion to discontinue 
this grant? was discussed in the Natal legislature on the ground that, if further 
immigration was not discouraged, Natal would soon be swamped by Indian 
influx and the interests of the Europeans would suffer.4 In 1891, when speak- 
ing on the motion to discontinue the grant, Mr. Escombe, the erstwhile 
supporter of the Indian cause, stated that in 1876 the number of Indian immi- 
grants was 10,336; in 1899, 30, 355. or an increase of 200 per cent in 13 years 
and observed: ` 


‘“‘Worded as the law is, this thing year after year is creeping further and fur- 
ther all over the Colony, until, if the neglect of which we have been guilty 
in the past, is still continued, the whole of the Indian population will be- 
come part and parcel of this Colony, and will make the reform impossible 
which at the present moment is difficult.’ 


It may be mentioned here that in 1891 the Legislative Council of Natal 
recommended: 


(a) that for the future Indians should continue in service during the 
whole of their residence in the colony; 


(b) that they should return to India on the completion of their term 
of service; and 


(c) that, if such changes in the law were found impracticable, the an- 
nual subsidy of £10,000 which the Natal Government had been paying since 
1874 towards the cost of introducing Indian labour should cease. At the 
date there were 30,393 free Indians in Natal. The Lt. Governor of Natal 
proposed that future recruits should be compelled to sign a contract for inden- 
tured service for another five years—the original term being five years. The 
implication was that if a labourer failed to return to India at the end of the 
second term of indenture, he would be liable to prosecution. The Government 
of India informed the Government of Natal that they “found it possible to 
approve this proposal’’. It indicates that the Government of India was in 
a mood of appeasement from the beginning. 


Law No. 25 of 1891 confirmed the change of attitude of the Natal Gov- 
ernment. Though on the whole it embodied the progressive development of laws 
relating to Indian immigrants and contained nothing new, it was retrogressive 
in so far as it took away the right to a parcel of land in lieu of return passage 





3. The recommendation to this effect was made by the Wragg Commission in the 
words: i 
“We recommend ‘that the revenue contribution in aid of further immigration from 
India shall cease.” 
The grant was finally withdrawn in 1894. 

4. Quoted in the Report of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission (1921), para 146. 

Ibid. 

6. For full text of the Act see “Indian immigration Laws and Ordinances (Natal); 
(External Affairs Library Compilation, Government of India, pp. 46-77). 
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to India,’ which was provided for in Section 51 of Law No.2 of 1870. The 
Indian immigrant could still voluntarily abandon his claim to a free return 
passage to India, but the Act was silent on his getting a parcel of land in lieu 
thereof. l 


It was in the wake of this changed attitude that the Government of Natal 
deputed Messrs. H. Binns, memker of the Colonial Legislative Council and L.H. 
Masson, Protector of Immigrants, to confer with the Government of India 
on matters connected with emigration from India to the Colony.® 


(1) 
NATAL DELEGATES’ MEMORANDUM 
The two delegates from the Government of Natal submitted a memoran- 


dum on January 20, 1894, suggesting following alterations in the conditions of 
the employment of indentured Indian labourers :? 


‘“‘(a) At the end of the first term of five years the Indian to be re-indent- 
ured to an employer of his own choosing for a period of three years. 


‘(b) The rate of wages to be fifteen shillings per month for the first year, 
sixteen for the second and seventeen for the third year; at the end of 





7. Section 92: 
The other important provisions of the Act can be summarised as follows: 


(i) It provided for the arrest of immigrants found beyord one mile from em- 
ployers’ residence, for his return to his employer by a court messanger and for the 
deduction of costs of a Law suit from the wages of the Indian labourer, if the com- 
plaint was frivolous in the opinion of the Magistrate or the Protector (Section 30). 


(ii) It provided for punishment on unlawful absence from work, absence without 
leave from roll call, neglect of work or disobedience. The employer was to be the 
judge in the first instance as to whether an Indian was guilty of any of the said 
offences. (Section 35). ig 


(iii) It also provided thet; when-large numbers of Indians absented themselves 
from work in order to make complaint, each and every one was liable to be punished 
by fine not exceeding £ 2 each or by imprisonment for any peziod not exceeding two 
months with or without hard labour, whether the complaint was or was not adjudged 
to be groundless or frivolous, and notwithstanding such complaint might be suc- 
cessful. (Section 101). = Si i 


It was a strange provision under which Indian labourers were tobe pe- 

nalised for seeking justice. As observed by the Natal Advertiser: i 
“This means that, even if a number of Indians carry a gross complaint 
against ill-treatment to the Protector and succeed in getting compensation 
and redress, they arve liable to two months hard labour for having dared to 
seek justice without first obtaining permission. ‘This, we take it, is the 
most scandalous provision on any Eritish statute book any where. What if 
these unfortunate wretches have to ask permission to go to the Protector 
from the very man they complain against? Is he at all likely to grant it? 
And, if not, are they to endure on in patience ?- This ‘section alone is enough 
to damn the whole Act.” (Quoted in Mr. Pearson’s Report on the situa- 
tion in South Africa - Vide: Prog. No. 438 - Emign. - of June.1914). 


(iv) It further provided that it would not be lawful for an Indian immigrant to 
leave the Colony without a licence from the Protector of Immigrants. (Section 90). 


8. The deputation was anonunced on December 4, 1893: Vide—Progs.—Emign.—Nos. 7 
to 17 of March 1894. 


9. Progs: Nos. 7 to 17 (Emign.) March 1894. 
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this period the Indian to leave the right to claim a free passage to 
India at the expense of the Colony.** 


In the event of his being desirous to remain in the Colony for a 
further period, he be again re-indentured for a term of two years 
with the same progressive rate of wages and the right to a free return 
passage. 

If he wishes to continue in service in the Colony still further, he 
be re-indentured for terms not less than one year or more than two 
years, the rate of wages being twenty shillings per month: the right 
to a free return passage being retained at the end of each term. 
During all of the periods of re-indenture the Indian to have the rights 
and privileges which he has at present during the first term of inden- 
ture. 

All indentures to be subject to the approval of the Protector of Im- 
migrants,” 


In a letter dated February 1894, the delegates further agreed that if it 
was considered absolutely necessary by the Government of India that under 
the proposed altered provisions the Indian labourer should have the right to 
claim a return passage from the Colonial Government at the end of his five years 
indenture, they were prepared to recommend the acceptance of that condi- 


** Lord Elgin in Council called the rate of wages to be a compensating advantages because 
the wages at the end of the second term were ‘equivalent to the highest market wages 
for free labourer.” (Vide: Despatch to the Secretary of state No. 29 of 1894, Dept. of 
Revenue and Agriculture.) This may be illustrated by the following return showing 
‘present relative cost to employers of indentured and free Indians in Natal’ which the 
Natal delegates submitted to the Gcvernment of India: 





Indentured Men. Free Men. 
First year per month. — ` 
(a) 1/12th annual instalment ... vee ote (a) Wages 15s, to 20 s. 
passage money payable to... be ie per month. 
Government. 5s. 10d. 
(b) Wages 10s. Od. ait sei (b) Rations 8s. 
(c) Rations 8s. 0d. iat eee (c) Medical fee 1s. 
(d) Medical fee ls. 0d. Sai or (d) Average 
: wages for 
field lab- 
ourers per 
monthsay 18s. - m 
24s. 10d. 27 s. 
Second yeariicssccccseees 25s. 10d. 
Third year....... e nave 26s. 10d. 
Fourth year... 27s. 10d. 
Fifth year... ee 28s. 10d. 


When the present contribution from the general revenues of the Colony of 


£10,000 per year is withdrawn, the cost of indentured men will be increased by atleast 
two shillings per month.’ (Vide: Emign.—Progs. No. 8 March, 1894). 
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tion.10 They were, however, afraid that the additional cost which would thus 
be thrown upon the employers would be to them a very serious consideration". 

An analysis of the memorandum would show: 

(a) that under, the scheme the Indian labourers must repatriate at’ the 
end of the indentured service; f 

(b) that they could only be tolerated as indentured labourers in the’ 
country and in ne case as freeman; i 

(c) that the colonists did want to employ them as indentured labourers 
and so offered them enhanced vates of wages!? and made the first re-inden- 
ture compulsory and no 

(d) that the total period of indentured service under the revised terms 
could be twelve years i. e., 5 years of original indenture plus seven years of 
re-indenture. : 

In another memorandum dated February 1, 1894, Messrs. Binns and 
Mason gave the reasons explaining the change. Firstly, there were as 
many as 470,000 natives. This number was quite large in itself, and it 
was added to “not only by natural increase, but by the influx of natives 
from the surrounding. territories who appreciate the protection of the 
British rule.”!3 ‘It is hardly :to be wondered at when people see the 
natives so rapidly increasing,” observed the delegates from the Government 
of Natal, “that there is already a great difficulty in finding sufficient. land 
for them to live upon; and when the locations provided for their use are 
already overcrowded that there is some concern shown at the continued 
settlement of Indians in such large numbers. If there was no native 
population, there would be no reasonable grounds for opposition to the 
presence of the Coolie.”* Secondly, there was the danger of- Europeans 
being swaped by Indians. At the moment the population of the Colony 
was approximately as follows: 


Europeans wan ar ... 45,000 
Indians ee roe ... 46,000 
Native ote eds: ... 47,0001 


10. Letter from Messrs. Henry Binns and L. H. Mason, dated Calcutta, the Ist 
February, 1394: (Vide: Ibid). 

12. Ibid. os 
It is interesting to note why this provison was so readily agreed to by the Natal 
delegates. The Natal delegates made the following revealing observation in this 
regard in their report to the Governor of Natal: : so 

° “The Natal Agents at Calcutta and Madras both stated that in their opinion 
the, offer of a return passage at the end of five years will materially assist recruitment 
and will, give Natal decidec preference over every other country to which coolies 
emigrate. In almost every instance the coolie, on leaving India, intends to return 
there, and many of the mos: suitable people are kept from emigrating at present 
on account of the length of time which must elapse before they can claim a 
passage back.” -= 4 2 i 
(Vide: Progs. No. 1—Emigc.—June, 1894). 

* In the first phase of indenture he was to get between 10 to 14 shillings per month, 
while in the period of re-indenture he was to get between 15 to 17 shillings per 
month and upwards. Jon Ba i 

13. Progs. No.11 (Emign.) March 1894. 
14, Ibid. . i 
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The number of Indians was inclusive of an estimated population of 
5,500 Arabs.1® “If existing conditions continue and immigration could be 
carried on upon the same scale,” observed the delegates, ‘‘as it has been 
of late years, we estimate that there will be in the colony, at the end of 
five years from the present time, a total coolie population of 53,000. In this 
calculatiion we have allowed for the same number returning to India as 
have done during the like period.”! “And if the Arabs continue to go to 
Natal in similar numbers as to what they have been doing’’, continued 
the delegates “there will be an Arab population of 9,000—a total of 62,000 
Indians.”*!” Thirdly, the Arabs as traders competed to the prejudice of the 
Europeans. In this connection the delegates made the following important 
observation which deserves to be quoted at length: 


“There is a strong feeling’® amongst the merchants and shop keepers 
with regard to the Arabs who are all traders and not workers, but as 
they are mostly British subjects and do not goto the Colony under 
any form of agreement, it is recognised that they cannot be interfered 
with. 


It is true that many of those who have suffered from the trade competition 
of the Arabs complain of the presence of all Indians under the general 
head of “Coolies” and they do not discriminate between the working 
Indian and the trader. 


The Coolie does not come into competition to any considerable extent 
with the European. Field work for Europeans is impossible on the coasts, 
where all the plantations are situated and the number of house servants, 
other than coolies and natives, has always been very small.” 


A close examination would show that the logic of the delegates was 
self-contradictory. Firstly, they pointed out to a large native population avai- 
lable for work and yet they pressed for Indian labour to serve under indenture. 
Secondly, they were afraid of Arab traders and yet they wanted to follow 
a closed door policy towards the free Indians exclusive of Arab traders. 
They left the Arab traders ‘untouched on the ground that they being 








15. The term ‘Arab’, a misnomer in itself, was applied to the trading people who went 
from Bombay and ports on the East African coast. 


16. Ibid. 
17. Ibid. . y 
18. This feeling made its appearance as early as 1885 when on July 15, the Pietermari- 
tizburg Chamber of Commerce presented to the Legislative Council a petition 
praying: 
1, That every Asiatic be registered and pay an annual fee. 
2. That an Asiatic shall pay a house tax for each house or dwelling place. 
3. That Asiatic shall be registered and not allowed to.either live or trade except 
in locations. — 
That he shall not be allowed to trade in intoxicating liquor. 
That peddling for hawking be permited for the benefit of the Europeans 


only on payment of #10 per annum (Vide: C.F. Andrews’ notes preserved 
in manuscript form in the Servants of India Seciety Library, Poona.) 


19., Ibid. 
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British subjects who went under no agreement to the Colony, could not 
be interfered with. The indentured labourers as such and in their new 
Status of free Indians, which they later assumed, were also British subjects 
and deserved protection on the same ground. The plain fact appears to 
be that irritation against the Indians was caused by trade competition 
that the free Indians increasingly offered to the’ Europeans who thus 
feared to be swamped both in numbers and trade by the Indians. 


(2) 
LORD ELGIN REACTS 


The Government of India gave serious thought to the proposed changes 
and also referred the issue to the Governments of Madras and Bengal for 
opinion. The Lt. Governor of the Bengal Presidency agreed to the proposal,” 
while the Lt. Governor of Madras accorded only a qualified assent. The 
latter observed: 


“The average number of emigrants who sailed for Natal from this Presi- 
dency during the last five years, for which figures are available, 1888-1892, 
was 1,944, It will, therefore, be seen that desideratum of affording relief 
to congested districts does not apply in this case.’’*! 


The Governor-General ir Couacil looked upon the matter as one of 
material importance in view of the fac: that the relief of overcrowded tracts 
in India could only be secured by careful efforts to keep open as many outlets 
for emigrants as possible.?? His Excellency also felt that, if the settlement of 
Indians in Natal was not restricted, the emigration to the Colony would be 
closed.?? The danger that early acticn might be taken to exclude emigrants 
altogether had “been enhanced >y the constitution of Natal as a self governing 
Colony.’*4 He was further o? the opinion that if an arrangement could be 
made which would secure the return of the Ccolies to India, when no longer 
under indenture, there might be hope that not only would Natal remain open 
to Indian emigrants but that the Cape and the Australian Colonies would also 
be disposed to take emigrants or. similar terms. ‘‘Whatever arguments, there- 
fore, may be brought forward as to the abstract right of an individual emigrant 
to Natal to settle where he likes,” observed His Excellency, the Governor- 
General, “they seem to lose a good deal of their force before the wider question 
whefher emigration to the Colony can be kept open at all.” The closed door 








20. Letter No. 1/77 dated Calcutta, the 2nd April, 1894—(Vide ; Progs. Nos. 14 to 
17—Emign.—May 1894). 

21, Letter No. 215, dated Macras, the 3rd April, 1894: (Vide : Ibid.). 

22. Letter No. 517/18 from the Secretary to the Government of India to the Secre- 
tary to the Government o: Bengal and Madras. dated Calcutta, the 28th Feb., 
1894 : (Vide Progs. No. 15.-Emign.-of March 1894). 


23. Ibid. 
24. Ibid. 
25. Ibid. 


26. Ibid. 
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policy of Australian Colonies* towards Indian emigration also weighed heavily 
with His Excellency who was thus perturbed all the more by the possibility of 
emigration being closed to Natal.? He also referred to the reports elicited by 
the enquiries instituted by Lord Dufferin on the condition of the poorer classes 
in India, which led to the conclusion that every possible field that could be 
found for Indian labour should be thrown open or extended.*8 Incidentally 
Lord Elgin also referred to Lord Salisbury’s famous despatch on emigration 
No. 39, dated 24th March, 1875, which advocated the need of emigration asa - 
measure of relief to the over crowded tracts in India.28 Thereafter, His Excel- 
lency in Council turned to discuss how to enforce the return of an Indian 
labourer to India. They believed that refusals to return would probably. be 
rare.30 They also felt that they could not agree to any proposals which invol- 
ved compulsion under penal laws.5! They further thought that refusals to return 
would be reduced to a maximum “by imposing tax on residence of such a 
character that it would prevent the settlement to any objectional extent of 
Indian immigrants in the Colony,”®? or by some other measure.*3 Here was 
the first indication of the idea that ultimately materialised as of £3 tax. on Indians, 
According his assent to the altered changes, Lord Elgin observed: 2 

_ We should . . . . . ourselves prefer not to countenance any interference 
with the full freedom of the immigrant at the conclusion of his indenture ; 
but in view of the real grounds which exist for apprehending the complete 
closure of emigration, if no restriction can be placed on settlement, and 
i also of the desirability of establishing a system which may prove accepta- 
ble to the Australian Government, we have consented to give our support 

to the compromise of which we have explained the material conditions.’?34 


His Excellency, however, suggested following modifications®s to the pro-- 
posed alterations, which in the opinion of . the delegates. were likely to be 
accepted by the Natal Government: — -> ae 


œ+., Explaining this, His Excellency further observed in a.despatch to the Secretary of 


State: , 
“The representations made by the delegates as to the jealousy felt by the Euro- 
pean Colonist to the Indian emigrant are supported by ‘the fact which was brought 
to light in the course of our correspondence with Queens land and South Austra- 
lian Governments on the subject of emigration to Australia that under no cir-, 
cumstances was emigration likely to be -established in the Australian colonies’ 
unless the permanent residence of Indian settlers could be prevented.” (Vide: 
Government of India’s despatch to the Secretary of State No. 29 of Ne Free 
_ No, 16—Emign.—May 1894—Dept. Revenue and Agriculture). 

27. Progs. No. 16 (Emign.) of March, 1894. on 

28. Despatch to the Secretary of State No. 29 of 1894 (Emign.) Dept. of Revenue, 
Agriculture and commerce. 

29, Government of India’s despatches Nos. 517-518, dated Calcutta the 23rd February, 








30. Government of India’s despatch to the Secretary of State, No. 29 of 1894 


(Quoting). 
31. 
32. Rg: 
33. Ibid. 


34. Government of India’s despatch Nos. 517-18/18 dated Calcutta the 20th 
Feb. 1894. (Quoting). 
3% Ibid. 
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“(i) Every Indian when first recruited for a term `of five years shall be 
required by the terms of his contract either to return to India at 
the end of the period of ‘contract or on the expiry of that period 
to enter into a further indenture in the Colony on the same con- 

ditions. : 


(ii) If he desires to return on the expiry of the first period, he shall be 
provided with a free passage to kis home in India. 


- (iii) If he desires to remain in the Colony, he shall enter into an inden- 
ture for two years cn the same terms, except as provided by clause 
(v) below, as those of the first contract, and on the conclusion of 
this and of each new period of indenture shall be at liberty to 
enter.on a further indenture for a further period of two years on 
_ the same terms. After the first period of indenture the Coolie shall 

_be at liberty to choose his employer. 


(iv) If.at the conclusion of any period of indenture he shall desire not 
, to enter into any furthur indenture, he shall be returned to his 
home in India free of charge to himself. 


(v) The rate of wages for the second period of indenture shall be 
' 16 shillings per mensum for the first and 17s. per mensum for 
second year ; the rate for the third period of indenture shall be 
18 s. per mensum for the first; and 19s. per mensum for the second 

year, thereafter the rate shall be fixed at 20s. per mensum. 


(vi) | If an emigrant declining to enter a ‘new indenture refuses to 
abide by the provision in his contract, which requires him to 
return to India at the conclusion of a period of indenture, he 
shall not be dealt with under the criminal law. 


(vii) During all the periods of re-indenture the Indian will have the 
rights and privileges which he has at present- during the first 
term of indenture. 


(viii) All indentures entered into in the Colony will be subject to the 
` approval of the Protector of Immigrants.” 


An analysis of the foregoing recommendations would show that His Excellen- 
cy, the Governor-General, did not improve much upon the terms offered by the 
Najal delegates originally ; rather his suggestions harmed the cause of Indians 
still further, Both the Natal delegates and His Excellency stood for compul- 
sory repatriation or continued indentured service with the difference that in 
the case of the former the period of renewed indentures could not go beyond 
seven years, while in the case of the latter it could continue indefinitely. 
As for the wages, the terms offered by His Excellency were worse: Accord- 
ing to the delegates the wages in the second period of indenture were to be 
fixed at 20 s. per month, while according to His Excelleney this rate was 
to be applied only when the indenture was renewed for the third time: and 
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during the second period of indenture it was only to be “18s. per month 
for the first, and 19s. per mensum for the second year.” His Excellency 
bettered the terms only in so far as he insisted (a) that no indenture should 
be renewed for mote than two years, (b) that an emigrant who refused to 
repatriate shall not be dealt with under the criminal law and (c) that the 
first indenture of five years was to entitle the emigrant to a free return 
passage homewards and not the second indenture of three years as the dele- 
gates suggested and also not ten years as stipulated before. The advantage 
secured under clause (b) was infact purchased at a disproportionate cost i.e., 
£ 3 tax-on Indians in Natal. 


(3) 
FROM DISCUSSION TO THE STATUTE BOOK 


The stage of statutory formulation soon followed the discussion. The 
Law No. 17 of 1895% was ushered through the Legislative Council of Natal. 
It was strictly in accordance with His Excellency Lord Elgin’s intentions. It 
gave statutory sanction to the principle of compulsory repatriation or indefi- 
nite indenture.’? Each term of renewed indenture was to be for two years.%8 
The rate of wages during renewed indenture was to be “16s, per month for the 
first year, 17s. per month for the second year,18s. per month for the third year, 
19s. per month for the fourth year, and 20s. per month for the fifth and each 
` succeeding year.’ Indians returning to their country were to enjoy the 
right of free return passage.4° The Indian labourers could choose their 
employers freely for the period of renewed indenture, and for this the Indian ` 


immigrant shall be “entitled to a pass for one month to be issued by his last- |` 


employer, or should the employer refuse such pass; then by the Magistrate of 
the District.”*t In case any Indian insisted on living as freeman after the - 
first indenture, he must get an yearly licence for such stay.on payment of - 
£3. In view of the importance of this provision, it is worth while to quote 
the relevant section here : i 


“Every indentured Indian who shall have entered into the covenant. set 
out in section 2 of this Act and who shall fail, neglect or refuse to return 
to India or to become re-indentured in Natal shall take out year by year a 
pass or licence to remain in the Colony to be issued by the Magistrate of 
his District and shall pay for such pass or licence a yearly sum of three 
pounds sterling which may be recovered by summary process by any 
clerk of the peace or other officer appointed to get in such licence 
money.’742 l : 





36. For the original text see Blue Book No. 383. 
37. Section 2. 
` 38. Ibid. 
39. Ibid. 
40. Section 3. 
41. Section 4. 
42. Section 6. 
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Lord Elgin was again given time by the Home Government to reconsider 
the whole issue in the light of the petitions which the Indians from Natal 
submitted in protest, The sanction of His Majesty to the Law was 
kept in abeyance and in the meanwhile Lord Elgin was requested “to apprise . 
the Home Government of his considered opinion at earliest possible 
date, 43 


Lord Elgin, however, adhered to his view point and closed all room for 
further deliberation in the- words :44 ; 


“The principle of imposing a tax on Indian immigrants who may wish to 
settle in Natal was accepted by us after full consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, and we have no desire to re-consider our decision in the 
matter. It appears to us that the question whether it is right to compel 
any class of Her Majesty’s subjects to pay for permission to reside in any 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions is rather for the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government than fo> ours. As regards the interests of India 
and het people there is some thing to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion. It is true that the quas:-compulsory return to their homes of time 
expired emigrants lessens the permanent relief afforded by emigration 
to the overcrowded tracts in India. But, on the other hand, when such 
emigrants settle down in the Colonies the money saved by them is retained 
in the Colony instead of being sent or brought back to India; the increase 
in the number of Indians born in'the colony tends to decrease the demand 
for imported labour and, therefore, the relief afforded to congestion in” 
this country; while the coolie who returns to India is generally well to-do, 
and throws no future burden upon his native country and his place in the 
Colony is taken by those who are a burden. We understand, moreover, 
that the only alternative to the proposed imposition of an annual tax on 
Indian immigrant settlers is the complete cessation of emigration from India 
to Natal, which would, we think, be still more injurious to interests of this 
country.” 


Thus anti-Indianism found its way into the statute book in the form of Act 
No. 17 of 1895. 


(4) 
: A CRITIQUE 
Our enquiry has reached a stage now when we can attempt an assess- 
ment of Lord Elgin’s stand in regard to the status of Indians in Natal as well 
as an appraisal of Act No. 17 of 1895. 





43. Secretary of State’s Despatch to the Government of India No. 102, Public (Emi- 
gration) dated, India office, London, the 14th November, 1895. 

44. Governor General’s Despatch to the Secretary of State No. 5, dated, Calcutta, 
the 22nd January, 1896. : 
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. (a) Lord Elgins Stand Examined : 


At the outset it may be pointed out that the suggestion of the £3 tax 
appears to have emanated with Lord Elgin in Council. There are strong rea- 
sons which inspire this belief. Firstly, Messrs. Mason and Binns’ memorandum 
to the Government of India did not mention anything about £3 tax at all 
Secondly, in their report to the Natal Government, these delegates used the 
words, ‘‘a residence tax has been proposed.”45 The use of passive voice here 
indicates that it has been proposed by an agency other than the delegates 
themselves, as in the earlier portion of the letter they have been only using 
the ‘active voice’. As if to elucidate it, the delegates observed in the very first 
line, “we have not received any formal communication on this point from the 
Government of India.’48 Thirdly, it was Lord Elgin in Council who suggested 
that refusal of any Indian labourer to leave Natal should not be treated as 
a criminal offence and it was in the logic of things for him to suggest an 
alternative which might secure compulsory return of the Indian labourer. 
Lastly, the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies in a letter to the Under 
Secretary of State for India clearly writes : 


“In the 6th paragraph of their despatch of the 22nd May, 1894, enclos- 
ed in your letter J and P 1020. of the 4th July, 1894, the Government 
of India themselves suggested, as means of enforcing the return to 
India of immigrants so recruited who might seek to evade this obli- 
gation of their contract that a residential tax might be imposed of 
such a character that it would prevent the settlement to any 
objectionable extent of Indian Immigrants in the Colony.’’4” 


Even if it is disputed that the suggestion of the £ 3 tax came from Lord 
Elgin in Council, it is beyond dispute that he whole-heartedly supported it. 
It is but necessary, therefore, to examine if his stand was correct. On the 
face of documentary evidence it would appear that his stand was a mistaken 
one, In support of this’ contention one can advance following arguments: 


Firstly, Lord Elgin failed to realise that Indians did not possess the 
migratory instinct and as such emigration could not be a permanent solution 
of the problem of the surplus Indian labour. They were unwilling to leave 
their homes “in seasons of prosperity and cheap food.’*8 Time and again, 
we find it mentioned in the Moral and Material Progress Reports that Indians 
migrated only under duress of circumstances. The Report of 1875-76 lays 
down : . 


“Despite all the lessons of famine the people in the densely populated 
tracts were almost as unwilling as ever to emigrate. The Protector of 





45. Progs. No. 1 (Emign.) June, 1894. 

46. Ibid. ` : 

47. Despatch No. 16386, dated, Colonial Office, Dowing Street, the 19th October, 
1895 : (Vide : Progs. No. 9 Emign.—February, 1896). 

48, Report on the Administration of Bengal for 1882-83, p. 438 
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Immigrants remarks that, when there is no famines or serious scarcity, 
the terms offered by the colonies are not sufficiently attractive.” 


The recruiters knew it and they exploited the cruelties of Nature to their 
full advantage. Let us take an illustration from history. For the first 
time Bihar and Bengal contributed 12,775 emigrants against 6,836 of North- 
Western Provinces which used to top otherwise. As to the causes which 
favoured the increased emigration from Bengal and Bihar the Report on 
the Administration of Bengal stated : 
‘The manifestly greater activity of emigration from the lower Provi- 
nces as compared with that from the North-west and Oudh is attribut- 
able to the comparatively high price of food grains, the result of persis- 
tent drought which prevailed during the year throughout the area from 
which the largest number of labourers was drawn...... Recruitment for 
the colonies was carried on most freely in the months of July, August, 
September and Octoher; and it was during these months particularly 
that the poorest labouring classes, who ordinarily emigrate, were feeling 
the full effects of the high prices of food grains in Patna, Gaya, Sahabad 
Moonghyr and neighbouring localities. Indeed early in August I received 
a communication from the officiating Megistrate of Patna in which he 
intimated that, owing to want of rain, the crops in this district have 
. largely failed, and a considerable distress is anticipated among the lab- 
ouring classes. They are enlisting at present in considerable numbers for 
colonies and I would suggest that you should draw the attention of vari- 
ous emigration agents to the fact that Patna district is likely to prove a 
fertile field.” (Dr. Grant.)®° l l l 


Any prospect of work at home would dissuade them from emigration. 
“Assam had begun to compete with the colonies in procuring labourers from 
Bihar and the Upper Provinces...the supply, large as it is, becoming 
less and less accessible and greater inducemenis are year by year becoming 
necessary to’ prevail on the people to leave their homes. Even in Patna 
Division where the cultivating classes are generally involved in debt, 
the number of emigrants seems yearly to decrease, falling from 7,159 in 
1874-75 to 4482 in 1876-77.”51 As if in utter helplessness, the authors of 
the Report of the Administration of Bengal had once to confess: l 





49. Moral and Material Progress and Condition Report for 1875-76 p. 56, Cf. Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition Resort for 1877-78, p. 88, for 1882-83 p. 351 and p. 355 ; 
Reports on the Administration of Bengal for 1873-74. p. 205. for 1876-77, pp. 310-313, 
for 1877-78 p. 381. oe 

50. The Report on the Administration of Bengal, 188¢-85, P. 438. 


In this connection some very interesting remarks are contained in Major Pitcher’ s Report 
on Emigration from the North Western Provinces and Oudh compiled in 1882. The Major 
frankly confesses: 


“There is no doubt that emigraticn is unpopular with natives generally. It is a com- 
mon belief amongst them that coolies zre suspended head downwords in order that oil may 
be extracted from them. They dread interference with their caste and forcible conversion 
and their fears are hightened -by the paucity of news they receive from emigrants.”— 

Quoted in Moral and Material Progress and Ccndition Report for 1881-82, p. 142.. 
51. Moral and Material Progress and Condition Report for 1876-77, p. 86, ; 
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“The effect of prosperous seasons on emigration is, however, due to 
economic laws, which cannot be controlled by any legitimate executive 
or legislative action: no improvement of the law or rules will stimulate 
emigration when the Indian labourer earns good wages at home and 
can really provide himself with food and clothing.’’®? 


No wonder, therefore, if emigration “of this sort cannot be considered 
altogether voluntary, considering the proverbial reluctance of the Indian 
peasant to leave his home and family-and to cross the sea, and also his abso- 
lute ingnorance of the country to which he goes. As a matter of fact the 
emigration is mainly stimulated by the persuasion of recruiters, who are 
employed for the purpose by agents of the colonies interested.’’5% 


It is obvious thus that emigration was an unnatural phenomenon as far 
as the Indian genius was concerned. It could, therefore, not be an enduring 
remedy for the labour problem. Lord Elgin thus paid a heavy price for obtai- 
ning just a transitory amelioration. 


Secondly, Indians did not migrate to Natal in such huge numbers as 
to warrant this sacrifice of their status. From 1873 to 1883 the total number 
of emigrants from the port of Calcutta was 13, 133 and from 1875 to 1883 
from the port of Madras only 3121.54 


Thirdly, Lord Elgin’s argument that he was acting in conformity with 
Lord Salisbury’s famous despatch on emigration from India was misleading. 
The sumum bonum of Lord Salisbury’s despatch was colonization by Indians 
i, e emigration with a view to their permanent stay abroad and that too 
on the basis of rights in no whit inferior to the rights of the citizens of 
other countries which were parts of the British empire.*® Lord Elgin only 
caught and stuck by the shadow and not i’s substance. 


Fourthly, the complaint of the colonists was with regard to the free 
traders but the punishment was inflicted on emigrant labourers. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that ina Memorandum from Indian labourers in Natal 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, it was humbly submitted: 


“And if the coolie ‘doesnot come into competition to any considerable 
extent with the European’ where is the justification, your memorialists 
humbly ask, for adopting measures that would make it difficult for the 
indentured Indians to earn an honest bread in peace and freedom.”’%§ 


The. status of free Indians being citizens of the British Empire could 
not be interfered with but the emigrant labourer who was equally a citizen 





52. The Report on the Administration of Bengal for 1882-83, p. 438. 

53. Moral and Material Condition Report for 1882-83, p. 351. 

54. Ibid., pp. 351 and 358 respectively. 

55. Report of the Committee on emigration from India to the Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates, pp. 7-8. 

56. Progs. No. 9 (Emign.) February, 1896. 
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of the British Empire could well be shackled with a compulsory repatriation 
or re-indenture or a penal tax®7 on his right to reside in Natal. Lord Elgin 
not only failed to see that the stand was illogical but himself accepted and 
rationalized it by a reference to the labour problem in India which he could 
not understand in the context of its enduring solution that must correspond 
to the Indian genius, which was anything but migratory. 


Fifthly, Lord Elgin’s contention in defence of compulsory repatriation 
that it would help the investment of the savings of the labourers in India 
did not hold much water. In the first place, Indians were not paid so hand- 
somely as to save a large amount. Secondly, whatever they saved, they 
could and did send to their kith. and kin in India, From 1863 to 1884 
Indian labourers in Natal remitted £ 4,664-13-4 to their relatives and 
friends in India.®§ 

Sixthly, Lord Elgin was again wrong in his estimate of the labour 
situation in Natal. He took the Natal delegates on their words. He earn- 
estly believed that emigration to Natal would be stopped unless he stooped 
to conquer. But on a closer analysis it would appear that stopping of emigra- 
tion was at best a remote possibility, perhaps a diplomatic threat. The 





57. The word tax was used ir. the original Bill before it passed the Committee stage- Vide: 
Progs. No. 9 (Emgin.) Feb., 1895. Cf. Report cf the Indian Enquiry Commission (1914) 
.25: “And here we may pause for a moment to point out that the word ‘licence 
is singularly inappropriate in conrection with this annual payment. Asa rule, where a 
statute provides for the taking out of a licence to do a particular thing, it followsas a 
matter of course that no person is entitled to do that thing unless he has obtained the licence, 
and penalties are provided to ensure his doing so. Thus in the cave ofa licence to carry 
on a trade or business, no one cen carry on that trade who has not procured a licence, 
and if he does, he rerders himself liable to certain penalties. Under Act 17 of 1895, 
however, it is not only the ex-indentured Indian who has taken out the licence and is 
entitled to remain in the country, but thcse equally who have not obtained licences have 
the right to remain for the simple reason that they cannot be departed. 

Nor is there any sanction to the provision in the way ofa penalty upon those 
who fail to take out licences. It is true that section 6 provides that the amount of £3 
may be recovered by summary process; but this is nota penalty, but merely a provision 
prescribing the procedure to be adopted for recovering the amount, and it is in fact 
a recognition cf the right of the defaulter to remain in the country. In truth, the person 
who takes out the licence requir2d by the Act is inaworse rather than in better position 
- than he who fai's to do so. For the former is bound to pay £3 before he can obtain his 
licence to remain in the country, while the latter, although he is equally entitled to remain 
may, and very often docs, evade the payment. 


The fact of the matter is that though the section speaks of a licence, the effect 
of it really is to impose a £3 tax upon residence which is the suggestion which was made to the 
Government of India by the Natal deegates who visited that country. 

At the same time the word “tax”? is also somewhat out of place, for the object 
jw not to raise revenue, but zo bring pressure to bear upon the indentured Indians 
to induce them to return to India at the expiration of their indentures; so that the smaller 
the amount that is collected, the more effectively is the object of the Act attained. The charge 
in truth is a penalty upon residence. It isas if the Government of Natal had said to the 
labourers: ‘We do not wish you to ‘settle in the country, but we cannot prevent your 
doing so;-if you do, however, we shall penalise ycu by compelling you to pay annually the 
sum of £3 which, though not actually prohibitive, is so heavy that we anticipate that 
it will have the effect of compelling you to: return to India at the end of your first or 
subsequent indentures.? That being the position it is difficult to find a word which exactly 
meets the case, but on the whole the word ‘tax? is the most.convenient and we propose, 
therefore, to use it in discussing this annual charge.” 


58. Report of the Protector of Immigrants for the year 1884 Vide: Progs. Nos. 15-17 
(Emign.) of January 1885—File No. 76'of 1885—Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture for details 


of yearly investment see Appendix A. e 
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Colonists were eager to re-indenture Indians for as long a period as possible 
and for that they offered alluring wages. The Protector’s Report confirms 
this view in these words : 


“If it were possible even for a short space of time to withdraw the 
whole of the Indian population from this Colony, I am convinced that 
with but very few exceptions, every industry in existence at the present 
time would collapse, solely for the want of reliable labour. There is no 
getting over the fact that the native as a rule will not work; hence it is 
generally admitted throughout the Colony that without the Indian as a 
labourer, no industry agricultural or otherwise, of any importance 
could possibly be carried on successfully, and not only this, but almost 
every householder in Natal would be without domestic servants,” 

Even in 1914, nothing to say of 1895, the Indian labour was indispens- 
able for Natal. We have the evidence of the Solomon Commission in this 
regard, which stated as follows : 


‘Now it is not open to question that employers of labour in Natal have 
been to a very great extent dependent upon the indentured coolies. We 
have obtained a return from the Secretary of the Indian Immigration 
Trust Board, showing the number of them employed in various industries 
in that Province, and these figures are very significant. They are as 
follows : 


Coal Companies............ssse+e0003,068. 
. Tea and sugar Companies. 11,745. 
Public bodies, including Rlys. 2,713. 
Farmers 2,324. 
Various g 2,476. 


In 1909, moreover, a commission was appointed in Natal to enquire into 
the question of Indian immigration, and in that report the following 
passage occures: 

‘Absolutely conclusive evidence has been put before the Gommission that 
several industries owe their existence and present conditions to indentured 
Indian labour and that, if the importation of such labour were abolished 
under present conditions, the industries would decline, and in some cases 
be abandoned entirely. There are sugar, tea and wattle growing, farming 
coal mining and certain other industries, in which a considerable amount 
of unskilled labour is required.’ © 
If this conclusion is correct, it is easy to understand that anything like a 
general repatriation of the whole of the 22,000 labourers in Natal at present 
under indenture at the expiration of their contracts would be'a serious 
matter, and that, even if a considerable number of them left the country, 
the loss would be appreciably felt by the employers of labour. The majo- 
rity of the witnesses, indeed, who were questioned on the subject were 
perfectly candid in expressing their opinions that the coolies were necessary 





59. Protector’ s Report for 1894, p. 13. 
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to the industries of the Province, and in stating that they had no desire, 
therefore, to see them leave the country.’ 


Seventhly, Lord Elgin took the decision on one sided version as it were; 
he did not invite a deputation of Indian labourers and dismissed their volun- 
tary representations rather summarily. 


Lastly, he refused to ke advised by history because he failed to realize 
the significance of the facts that “so far, no second term of indentiire has been - 
agreed to in the case of any country to which coolies emigrated, although the 
consent of the Government: of India has been frequently asked for, and in no 
case had the condition of compulsory return at the end of the indenture being 
sanctioned,’’6 

Thus it is obvious that Lord Elgin’s agreeing to the imposing of the 
£3 tax on the Indians was a great political blunder which doomed Indians to 
enduring discriminatory treatment. The process that was thus started has 
continued to this day with ever growing vigour and dimensions. 

(b) Criticism of the Act 17 of 1895: 


It will not be out of place here to stress a few points by way of criticism 
of this Act: 


Firstly, it was a very stringent measure. Evenin the Transvaal which 
was not a Crown Colony the Government did not venture to levy an annual 
tax on the Indians who went there of their own accord on their own means. 
There was only a licence of £ 3 10s. to be taken out once for all and not 
every year as in the case of £ 3 tax in Natal.® Against this also Her Majesty’s 
Government had protested. 

Secondly, it levied a compulsory licence fee with no A EA for 
the paying capacity cf Indians. The tax had to be paid whether the unfor- 
tunate victim had the means or not. When a member during the discussion 
of the bill asked how the tax was to be collected, if any Indian objected to 
or did not pay it, the Hon’ble Attorney General remarked that there would 
always be found sufficient in the defaulting Indian’s house to attach under a 
summary process.®4 


Thirdly, the Act was a piece of class legislation. It singled out one class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects for taxation. “A broad question, however, is raised _ 
by this proposal to establish a special tax on the Coolie settlers. If such a dis- 
ability is to be placed on Coolies coming from another part of the Empire, 
surely its application should 3e extended to include members of other non- 
European races who have no connection with the British Empire, such as, 
Chinese, Arabs, Kaffirs from outside states, and all such visitors. To specially 
select the Coolies for attention in this way, and to allow all other aliens to 











60. Report of the Indian Eaquiry Commission (1914), p. 30. 
61. Progs. No. 9 (Emign.) February, 1896. 

62. Ibid. 

63. Ibid. 

64. Ibid. 
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settle with impunity, and without disability, is not an equitable arrangement. 
The practice of taxing aliens, if it is to be inaugurated at all, should surely. com- 
mence with those races not under the British flag in their native land, and not 
with those who, whether we like the fact or not, are the subjects of the same 
Sovereign as ourselves. These should be the last, not the first, to be peed by 
us under exceptional disabilities.’’® 


Lastly, the Act was bound to hit the Indians harshly—both fi free 
Indians inhabiting the Colony and indentured labourers. The free Indians 
would not get fruit, vegetable, and fish on a price that would suit their 
pockets as this happened before there was no free Indian population in the 
towns of Pietermeritburg and Durban.®* As far as the indentured labourer 
was concerned, his lot would be just pitiable. An able analysis of his position 
was madein a petition of Indians which was submitted to the Hon’ble the 
President and members of the Legislative Council of Natal. The petition 
ran: ` : j 

‘Assuming that the average age of an indentured Indian at the time 
of his entering into the contract of indenture is 25, under the clause which 
expects the Indian to work for 10 years, the best part of the life of the in- 
dentured Indian would be simply spent away in a state of bondage. 


For an Indian to return to India after a continuous 10 years’ stay in the 
Colony would be pure fatiuity. All the old cords and ties will have been 
broken. Such an Indian will be, comparatively, a stranger in his mother- 
land. To find work in India would be almost impossible. The market is 
already overcrowded, and he will not have amassed sufficient fortune to 
enable him to live on the interest of his capital. 


`The total of the wages for 10 years would amount to £ 87. If the 
indentured Indian saves £ 50, allowing only £ 37 for clothing and other 
expenses during the whole 10 years, that capital will not give him interest 
sufficient to keep body and soul together, even in a poor country like 
India. Such an Indian, therefore, even if he ventured to return to India, 
would be compelled to return under indenture, and thus his whole life 
would be spent in bondage. Moreover, during the 10 years the indentur- 
ed Indian would be entirely neglecting his family, should he have any. 
And a family man will not be able to save even £ 50. Your petitioners 
know Several instances of indentured Indians with families having saved 
nothing”’.®? 
If he elected to remain under indenture, as he shall have to, his Ðt 
would be a continuous story of misery in servitude and ignorance. As 
_ observed by Indians in a Memorial to His Excellency the Right Honour- 
able Lord Elgin: - 





65. Ibid. From a Memorandum of Indians submitted to the Secretary of State for 
Colonies. 

66. The Wragg Gommission Report (1887), pp. 155-156. 

67. Progs. No. 9 (Emign.) February, 1896. (From the petition of ‘Indians to the 
Hon’ble the President and members of the Hon’ble Legislature Qouncil of Natal). 
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“Five years’ indenture, your memorialists submit, is long enough to under- 
go. To raise it to an inde“inite period would mean that an Indian who 
cannot pay a poll-tax of £ 3 or return to India, must forever remain with- 
out freedom, without any prospect of ever bettering his condition, without 
ever even thinking of changing his hut, his meagre allowance, and ragged 
clothes, for a better house, snjoyable food and respectable clothing. He 
must not even think of educating his children according to his own taste 
or conferring his life with any pleasure or recreation. Your memorialists 
submit that a life of semi-starvation in India, but of freedom and among 


friends and relations in the same state would certainly be better and more 
desirable.’’68 


In a word, the Act No. 17 of 1895 was inequitable and Lord Elgin’s 
decision to accept it a Himalyan political blunder. 








68. Ibid. (From a Memorandum to his Excellency the Right Hon’ble Lord Elgin 


Viceroy and Gcvernor-Gzneral of India from Indians of Natal). 
e 
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APPENDIX A 


Return of monies remitted to India yearly, since 1863, by Indian 
residents in Natal, to their relatives and friends in India. * 


Year. - Amount. 
1863 £ 253- 0-0 
1864 189- 0-0 
1865 f 144-10-0 
1866 302-16-0 
. 1867 47- 0-0 ` 
1868 73- 0-0 - 
1869 29-10-0 
1870 196- 0-0 
1871 ; 17-10-0 
1872 21- 0-0 
1873 l 24- 0-0 
1874 . 31- 0-0 
1875 45- 0-0 
1876 33- 0-0 
1877 97- 0-0 
1878 183- 0-0 
1879 l 272- 0-0 
1880 ; 280- 0-0 
1881 270-10-0 
1882. ` 440- 0-0 
1883 754- 0-0 
1884. 901- 0-0 


Total. £ 4603-16-0 








*From Progs. Nos. 15-17 (Emign. ) January, 1884-6, Dept. of Revenue and 
Agriculture. 


PRICING POLICY UNDER SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 
S. G. TIWARI 


INTRODUCTION 


In a planned economy zhe general price level normally shows a moderate- 
ly upward trend. Thus in the case of a slowly rising price level there 
is no cause of alarm. The difficulty arises. when the price level either in the 
same or in different spheres moves in unrelated proportions or moves up faster 
than what is compatikle with the magnitude and pattern of investment. 


NATURE OF INDIAN ECONOMY 


Inspite of the ultimate objective of a socialist pattern of society we have 
a mixed economy in this country in which the private sector comprised 
of agriculture, cottage, small scale and large scale industries still contributes 
nearly three fourths of the total amount of national income with the result that 
wide deviations from the planned pattern of investment in this sector are bound 
to affect seriously even he public sector. Further as the private sector is subject 
to both the internal and external market forces, any change in the conditions 
therein is bound to influence the investment pattern in this sector unless regulated 
effectively by the State. Direct physical controls can play a vital role in the 
. solution of this problem, but in a mixed economy marked by the exis- 
tence of lakhs of small cultivators, cottage workers and enterprisers, physical 
control would not generally become effective. Under the circumstances it 
may be desirable to resort to 2 well thought-out effective price policy in order 
to give direction to the economy. 


OBJECTIVES OF PRICE POLICY 


The broad objectives of a price policy are: 


(a) To iron out violent fluctuations in the general level of prices with 
a view to creating and maintaining an economic climate which 
may be fairly stable and hence conducive to investment and eco- 
nomic development of the country. 


(6) To stabilise the prices of agricultural products within certain 
reasonable limits. 

(c) To reduce the seasonal fluctuations in agricultural prices to the 
minimum. 


(4) To stabilise the prices of manufactured articles within certain limits. 
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(à To maintain an appropriate relationship between the prices of 
competing crops in the agricultural sphere and between the prices 
of agricultural commodities and non-agricultural commodities 
with a view to ensuring that the terms of trade do not change sharply 
against one another. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


The role of agricultural prices is vital in an under-developed country 
like India where nearly 50 per cent of the national income is derived from it. 
This is key to’ the stability of the general price level which is so essential for 
the economic stability and hence planned investment in the country. 


Agricultural products can be stabilised within certain reasonable limits 
through buffer stocks, suitable export/import policies, subsidies and in extreme 
cases by crop regulation. For this purpose it may be desirable to keep watch 
over the price indices of major agricultural crops, manufactured articles required 
by the cultivators, comparative prices of important raw materials and 
their manufactures and of competing crops in different regions. In 
case of violent price changes not only the sharp fluctuations in the prices of 
foodgrains should be reduced but the price trends in commercial crops should 
also be corrected. This will provide adequate price incentive to the producer 
and will give phillip to a pattern of crop production which will accord with 
the requirements of the plan. 


The limits for the stabilisation of agricultural prices may be 124% 
either way of the “‘fair prices” as recommended by the Prices Sub-Committee 
of the Policy Committee on Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries. 


For the purpose of reducing seasonal fluctuations it may be desirable to 
implement the recommendations of-the Rural Credit Survey for the purpose of 
providing adequate facilities regarding warehousing and credit. 


In the event of rise in prices in certain pockets as a result of scarcity 
conditions as has happened this year, it is not only desirable to undertake certain 
short period development projects for the purpose of injecting money in the 
economy but also to sell commodities out of buffer stocks, start fair 
price shops and if need be supply goods to people below certain income groups 


at a fixed price. 
e 


GENERAL Price LEVEL 


For the purpose of preventing sharp fluctuations in the general price 
level no efforts need be made to interfere with the secular trend: Fluctuations 
should be so ironed out as to keep them in parity with fluctuations in costs and 
incomes. For this purpose it will be desirable to have a close watch on 
the related movements of certain reliable indices e.g. of wholesale prices, cost 








1, See Report para 175. 
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of living, wages, employment, investment etc. and whenever the relative move- 
ments in these deviate from certain margins considered conducive to stability, 
suitable corrective actions in the nature of monetary and_ fiscal measures be 
taken. In certain extreme cases when there is a fear of the entire plan being 
disturbed, it may even become necessary to adopt physical controls and alloca- 
tions. But it should be borne in mind that these controls and allocations cannot 
work unless they form a fairly integrated system and the people are 
psychologically prepared for it. People in India at the mcment are not very 
much in favour of controls. It is not because they are prejudiced but because 
their feeling is that controls may bring down prices in the controlled sector 

. but at the same time, on account of scarcity conditions, black market may come 
into existence specially when the money income of the people, as a result of in- 
vestment programme, is increasing. Under such circumstances the controls 
should be accompanied by vigorous efforts to increase production. There is 
no doubt that controls on the one hand are administratively cambrous and may 
act as disincentives, lack of therm may create inequalities and hardships to the 
prejudice specially of classes that need protection most. 


t 


Prick TRENDS IN THE SECOND PLAN 


The Second Plan has so far run only seventeen months. Within this 
short span there has been a rise in the prices of various categories of goods to 
varying extent. Table I reveals that with reference to March 1956, the last 
month of the First Five Year Plan, the General Index of Wholesale Prices in 
June 1957, for which alone the data is available at the moment, had risen by 13.4 
percent. The maximum increase of 23.1 percent took place in the prices of 
Food Articles followed by 13.8 per cent in the case of Industrial Raw Materials, : 
13.2% in Miscellaneous Articles, 11.8% in Semi-Manufactured Articles and 
4.7% in Manufactured Articles. This trend has not come to a halt but the 
figures of prices for the first three weeks of July indicate that this trend of-rising 
prices still continues unabated. 


Table I 


Showing Index number of wholesale prices (August 1939=100° 











Items March 1956 Jane 1957 % increase 
FoodeArticles 351.6 433.4 23.1 
Industrial Raw Materials 475.6 541.3 13.8 
Semi Manufactured Articles 369.4 413.0 11.8 
Manufactured Articles 374.8 392.4 4.7 
Miscellaneous 508.1 575.3 13.2 
General Index 387.3 439.2 13.4 


A EE ST EE RIE I a TIT REN ESS, 


Further, a study of the variation in the index number of wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities under some of the above mentioned 
categories from March 1956 to June 1957 reveals that the largest increase of 
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103:3% took place in the case of bajra followed by 66.0% for tobacco, 35.5% 
for rice, 28.3% for jowar, 25.7% for ‘tea, 19.8% for raw jute, 18.8% for coal, 
18:3% for sugar, 18.0% for gur, 13.4% for iron and steel, 13.1% for gram, 
9.2% for groundnut, 6.4% for jute manufactures, 5.4% for raw cotton, and 
2.0% for cotton manufactures. It is only in the case of linseed, coffee and wheat 
that the prices fell by 11.2%, 5.0% and 1.8% respectively. Thus there appears 
to be a greater increase in the price of Food Articles when compared with 
that of Industrial Raw Materials or Manufactured Articles. 


Table I 


Showing the Index number of Wholesale Prices of Important Commodities (Aug. 1939==100) 





Particular March 1956 June 1957 % charge 





Foop ARTICLES 


Rice 504 683 + 35.5 
4 Wheat 545 536 - 18 
Jowar 215 276 + 28.3 
Bajra 208 423 + 103.8 
Gram 297 336 + 13.1 
Tea 335 421 + 25.7 
Coffee 645 613 - 5.0 
Sugar 265 313 + 18.3 
Gur 173 204 + 18.0 
INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 
Raw cotton 479 504 + 5.4 
Raw Jute 445 533 + 19.8 
Groundnut 570 623 + 92 
Linseed 492 437 - 11.2 
Coal 362 430 + 18.8- 
* MANUFACTURES 
Jute Manufactures 410 436 + 6.4 
Cotton Manufactures 408 416 + 20 
Tron and Steel 319 362 + 13.4 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Tobacco 617 1024 + 66.0 s 





Wace INDICES 


Although wages generally lag behind prices, any trend of rise in prices 
will sooner or later be reflected in a rise in the wage rate.) The rise 
in prices in India during this period has resulted in a persistent demand on 
the part of the Central and State Government employees for an increase in their 
salaries so much so that the Central Government in order to avoid the 
possibility of strike has been compelled to appoint a Pay Commission which is 
also to recommend for interim relief. As a result of the recommendation of 
the Commission if the income of these Government employees increases, as 
is most likely to be, the prices ifnot regulated effectively will have a further 
tendency to rise and that will ultimately influence the wages of the workers 


also. 


l. 





The wages of factory workers in India (getting less than Rs. 200 per month) rose by 153% 
in Ahmedabad and 17.5% in Kanpur during the period March 1956 to January 1957.” 
* 
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Cost DF LIVING INDICES 


The rise in prices has accompanied a rise in the consumer price index 
number too, although not in same proportion. The working class cost of living 
index number for the country as a whole has risen by 9.0% during March 1956 
to May 1957, although at different centres the changes have not been uniform. 
The maximum rise of 16.9 percent has been in Gauhati and minimum of 3.7% 
in Bombay. At Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Delhi the extent of rise 
has been 11.3, 13.4 and 8.6 percent respectively. (See table III). 


? 
Table II 


Showing the Consumer Price Index Numbers for Workirg Class 








Particular March 1956 May 1957 % Increase 
Bombay 350 363 3.7 
(June 1934=100) 
Ahmedabad 231 257 11.3 
(July 1927=100) 
Sholapur 297 337 13.4 
(January 1928—100) 

. Delhi 105 114 8.6 
(1949-==100) 
Gauhati 8S 5 104 16.9 
(1949==100) 
All India ; 100 109 9.0 

(1949100) 





MONEY SUPPLY 


In March 1956 the total amount of money supply with the public was 
Rs. 2181 crores waile in June 1957 it was Rs. 2342 crores. Thus there was 
an increase of 7.4 percent. The amount of note circulation in this period in- 
creased from Rs. 1467 crores to Rs. 1567 crcres i.e. by 6.8 percent. 


From the few indicators given above it is obvious that the inflationary 
trend in prices is clearly marked. The same trend would probably be evident 
in case we take into account other indicaters such as investment, output and 
employment. : 


TRENDS OF INVESTMENT AND OUTPUT IN THE FIRST YEAR OF SECOND PLAN 


The high level of investment to the tune of Rs. 4800 crores as provided 
in the plan clearly indicates that inflation was round the corner unless effective 
and well thoughtout measures were taken to check the rise in prices. 
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In the first year of the Second Plan period for which data is available 
we find that there was an estimated outlay of Rs. 761. crores on the plan in 
1956-57 as against a budget target of Rs. 830 crores. This obvious shortfall 
of 10% in the outlay when measured in physical terms is likely to be larger 
due to rise in prices. The largest shortfalls in outlay have been in 
respect of agriculture and community development (Rs. 15 crores), social 
services (Rs. 20 crores), transport and communication (Rs. 14 crores), 
and industry and mining in the public sector (Rs. 10 crores). 


In the agricultural sector the production of foodgrains is estimated to 
have been about 1.4 million tons as against a target of 2.5 million tons. Only 
14.5 lakh acres of land was brought under the Japanese method of paddy culti- 
vation by the end of 1956 as against the target of 20 lakh acres for 1956-57. 


Similarly the installed capacity for power generation rose by only 
260,000 k.w. as against a target. of: 308,000 k.w. for the year. There was also 


a shortfall of 800,000 tons in coal production as against the 2,000,000 ton target 
for additional production. 


In the sphere of cottage and small scale industries the production of 
khadi increased by about 10 million square yards to 34.5 mill. square yards 


as against the five year target of 300 mill. square yards of cloth to be produced 
from Ambar Charkha yarn. C 


However, industrial production has continued to rise at an annual rate 
of about 8 per cent, the newer industries both in the capital goods and in the 
consumer goods sector advancing more rapidly than the elder industries. 


The Finance Minister in the budget for 1957-58 has provided for Rs. 280 
crores of deficit financing when the extent of deficit financing in 1956-57 was 
Rs. 266 crores. This gives us an annual average (of Rs. 240 crores) of deficit 


financing contemplated in the plan. In view of this the plan may seem to be 
too ambitious. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


There has been insufficiency of food in relation to demand for it has 
been reflected in the rising prices of foodgrains. There are clear indications 
of demand in the economy tending to outstrip the supplies available and jf un- 
checked they are bound to get reflected in the cost of living and in the cost struc- 
ture of industries. 


The latest available estimates of the level of agricultural production in 
1955-56 indicate that the total foodgrains output for the year was 64.8 million 
tons. It shows a shortfall of 4 mill. tons as compared to 1953-54 and nearly 
2 mill.’ tons as compared to 1954-55. The picture in 1956-57 appears 
to be better than the previous years. The production of rice is expected to be 
about 1.2 mill. tons and wheat about 0.3 mill. tons better than in 1956-57. The 
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output of coarse grains ard pulses is estimated at about the same level 
as in 1955-56. Therefore, the case of foodgrains does not show significant result 
but in the case of commercial crops viz, cotton, groundnut and sugar- 
cane the production seems :o Lave increased by 20.0, 6.0 and 17.0 percent 
respectively. , 


It is, therefore, clea: that the food situation in the country is not very 
happy, is full of difficult conditicns in a number of States, and it needs a careful 
watch especially in such pockets where there is acute or great scarcity. 


AVAILABILITY OF RESOURCES 


During 1956-57 che domestic budgetary resources raised fell 
much short of the total est:mated Pian outlay of Rs. 761 crores thereby 
leaving an unfilled resources gap of Rs. 270.7 crores. For 1957-58, 
the Finance Minister in hi- budget speech expected an- overall deficit of 
Rs.290 crores. But due to a number of concessions announced later the un- 
filled resources gap is expected to be of the order of Rs. 310 crores. Further 
there is a deficit in the budzet of a large number of States and hence the un- 
filled -resources gap for the country is bound to be much larger than indicated 
above. 


The Second Plan imlicated a gap of Rs. 400 crores. It provided for 
additional revenue of Rs. 225 crores to be raised by States and for deficit finance 
to the extent of Rs. 1200 crores. A majority of the State Governments are 
disinclined to raise additionel taxes or. the ground that they have only inelastic 
sources of revenue. As the Sinance Minister has fixed the upper limit 
of deficit financing i.e. Rs. 800 crores curing the Plan period itis quite 
obvious that there would be a shortfall of resources to the extent of Rs. 800-1000 
crores besides any other amount due to inadequacy of resources from foreign 
countries. Ifas a result of rzcormmencations of the Pay Commission for Central 
Government employees the =mcluments rise, there is every fear in the rise of 
cost of the plan with the result that the resources gap is further likely to increase. 


FoREIGN EXCHANGES 


There seems to be a crisis in the field of foreign exchange. The Plan 
envigaged a deficit of Rs. 148 crores cn current account in the first year (after 
allowing for invisibles) and Rs. 248 czores in the second year, the total deficit 
for the Plan period being Rs. 1120 crores. In 1956 imports exceeded exports 
by about Rs. 210 crores: ir the first two months of the current year 
the average had amounted :o Rs. 20 crores. All this has resulted in the fall 
of sterling balances of the Reserve Bank cf India to the limit of Rs. 335 
crores in May 1957. 


In the face of mouncing crisis in the Held of foreign exchange it is not 
possible to permit the import of all types of goods envisaged in the Plan. Govern- 
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. ment of India, therefore, has thought it essential to revise the priorities 
of imports. This is bound to result in the postponement of certain schemes or 
in other words the plan itself may have to be pruned. 


MEASURES ADOPTED TO CHECK RISE IN PRICES 


During February 1954 to February 1956 Government of India took 
steps to support the prices of oil-seeds and pulses by announcing substantial 
quotas, Similarly the prices of groundnut and groundnut oil were kept within 
fixed limits through liberalisation of exports of these commodities. 


The Government of India by entering into agreement with the U.S.A. 
in August 1956, is going to have a stock of foodgrains amounting to 3.5 million 
tons by the middle of 1958. 


During the period of recent rise in prices the Reserve Bank of India 
has tried to restrict the activities of speculators by discouraging bank advances 
for such purposes and has furi:cy +aised the Bank Rate to 4 per cent. 
Fair price shops were opened in a number of States in such areas where prices 
had risen very high. The Government has made a provision in its budget for 
1957-58 of Rs. 25 crores for subsidising food specially in the more vulnerable 
areas. Further in order to hold the price line in foodgrains the Government 
under the amended Essential Commodities Act is armed with the power of 
procuring foodgrains at a price which is the average of the last three months 
and not at the ruling market price. It has further instituted a zonal system of 
food distribution and given farmers a general assurance that grain prices would 
be maintained at a reasonable level. These measures are expected to support 
the threefold contemplated policy of building stocks, maintaining fair price 
shops and regulating bank credit. 


Inspite of the above measures adopted from time to time it has not been 

- possible to bring down the prices substantially and hold the price line. There 

is no doubt that these measures had their effect in curbing prices to some extent 
but more effective measures are necessary to keep prices within limits. 


CONCLUSION AND FUTURE ACTION 


The study reveals that during March 1956 to June 1957 the wholesale 
prices of Food Articles had risen much more than those of either Industrial 
Raw Materials, Semi-Manufactured Articles, Manufactured Articles or Mis- 
cellaneous Goods. The prices of food articles had risen by 23.1% as 
against a rise in the General Index by 13.4 percent. This has also been reflected 
in a rise in wage rates and in a rise in cost of living index. This disturbed the 
relationship which was existing between the ‘prices of these various cate- 
gories of goods on the eve of the Second Plan. Although the relation- 
ship existing at the time cannot be considered to be ideal but as the Plan was 
prepared on the basis of the thén existing price-level, the relative dis- 
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turbance between these prices is bound to disturb the Plan outlay and 
if a correct approach is not made in the field of-price policy, the Plan targets 
will be hard to achieve. 


The future policy of the Government should aim at an integrated price 
policy. For the purpose of controlling the prices of agricultural produce besides 
the policy of export/import, subsidies and fair price shops it is necessary 
to maintain buffer stocks by import of cereals and by a levy of cereals on big 
producers. It will strike at the root of speculative tendencies. If inspite of 
these measures the prices of agricultural commodities are not brought in appro- 
priate relationship with the prices of other categories of goods it may even be 
desirable to resort to physical control and allocations rather than change the 
targets of the Plan. 


But besides the above steps it is equally urgent that more and more 
consumer goods including foodgrains are available to the people. For this 
purpose if possible such schemes may be taken up which may produce quick 
results. 


ADDENDUM 


After the article was written in September last certain developments 
have taken place in the meantime. The General Price Index (with 1952-53 
as the base) which was 110.6 in June ’57 fell to 104.6 in Feb. °58. The Index 
number of Food Articles also tell from 109.3 to 100.8 in this period. All 
this was due to various measures adopted by the Government including the 
extension of the policy of selective credit squeeze by the Reserve Bank of India 
from rice and paddy to all foodgrains and sugar. The Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee which submitted its report in November 1957 stressed the need 
for price stabilisation and stated that the solution to the food problem lies 
between complete free trade and full control. For correcting the imbalance 
in the economy it recommended varied combinations of measures of general 
or overall control and specific regulation adopted to the nature and severity 
of particular situation. The Committee further recommended for establish- 
ment of Foodgrains Stabilisation Organization which should undertake buffer 
stock operations. In view of the foreign exchange difficulties and fall in sterling 
balances from Rs. 352 crores in Sept. °57 to Rs. 274 crores in March °58, 


there has been a pruning of the Plan and limiting of it to the size compatible 
with the availability of foreign exchange requirements. Inspite of all these 


measures the situation is not very satisfactory. The crop outlook for 1957-58 
is much below the expectations.. Similarly the subscription to the scheme of 
small savings is not expected t be above Rs. 60 crores as against the target 
of Rs. 100 crores. It, therefore, requires all possible efforts on the part of 
the Government together with a satisfactory price policy for the purpose of 
implementing the core of the Second Five Year Plan. 


THE URBAN REGIONS OF AGRA 7 
A. R. TIWARI 
` PROCESS OF URBAN GROWTH 


The development of a modern city shows the operation of both Centri- 
petal and Centrifugal forces. It is natural for the services and activities to 
become increasing-y concentrated in the core of the city. Except for a century 
and a half during the Mughal rule when the growth of the city was 
mainly a horizontal extension, the remaining years, upto the beginning of the 
20th Century, preduced congestion and its concomitant upward growth. At 
first it was marked by a tendency to concentrate, the people clustering 
in the city as near as possible to each other. The famines and epidemics in the 
countryside also encouraged this tendency. The workers of the old 
cottage industries and other craftsmen who thrived on the patronage of the 
Royal courts lived where their work lay, i.e. within easy walking distance 
to their place of work, and the old Mughal quarter of the city constituted 
the main focal paint of their concentration. In the absence of any adequate 
means of transpor: and the lack of security to live in the suburbs, the populace 
clustered in the centre of the city. 


This trend continued uninterrupted till the city core became excessively 
congested and it became increasingly difficult for people to find dwelling 
space there. Gradually a business area emerged in the heart of the city and 
some commercial sub-centres came into being around the central business area. 
Kambal Katra, Jone’s Mill locality, Jeoni Mandi in Chhata ward; Sonth ki 
mandi in Hariparbat ward; Gur ki mandi, Halwai gali, Hing ki mandi, Johri 
bazar, Lohar gali and Sutpara in the most congested ward of Kotwali; and 
Lohamandi, Rui ki mandi and Shahganj. in Lohamandi ward, along 
with Bazar Gudri Sut and Darzipara in Rakabganj ward are all examples of 
such commercial sub-centres which specialized in various trades and cottage 
industries. The very names of these localities are indicative of local specialized 
trade. The tendency to concentrate and centralise are characteristic features 
of the 19th century. Centralization suggests the “drawing together of 
institutions and activities, i.e., the assembling of people to work rather than to 
reside in a given area.”! 


As the various wards ceveloped their own shopping centres a slight 
degree of decentralization was achieved; but broadly speaking concentration 
was more pronounced than deconcentration; probably because “human beings 
show extraordinary resources in overcoming growing handicaps to their conti- 
nued occupation of an established site.”? The central business area com- 





l. Queen and Thomas. The City . p. 262. 
2, Smailes, A. E. The Geography of Towns. p. 66 
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prising various roads and streets of the old nucleus attracted the esta- 
blishment of hotels, offices, banks and innumerable restaurants, large 


[and small. Trade, expanding with Agra’s development as a collecting 
and market centre and the improvement of transport links with rural areas 


increased the pressure on central sites which were already limited, and the Land 


values rose. The business area following the trend of roads—jig.J—and streets 
has the highest land value—i.e., above Rs. 35/- per square yard. Proportion- 


ately higher land value is found along the other main roads, which, developed 
into commercial sub-centres. The residential parts within the business area, 
usually at the back of the streets, also show a higher land value than other resi- 
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; Fig. 1 
dential areas in the suburbs. On the Urban morphology the high land values 


had a two-fold effect: first the vertical expansion expressed in the construction 
e 
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of multi-storeyed buildings and secondly the tendency to horizontal exten- 
sion was emphasized. But this structure was superimposed upon the earlier 
pattern and distribution of houses, which were classified into Kaccha and 
Pukka houses. Their distribution shows clearly the relation of residential pro- 
perty to site conditions—the selection of the most favourable sites for high class 
residential development and the crowding of squalid, cheap dwellings on the less 
favourable terrains. Asa rule Hachcha houses-are found along the nalas and 
ill-drained low-lying areas or along the ravines. The core of the city is cons- 
picuous for the absence of any Kaccha hcuses, and is so compact that any 
further building activity could anly result in its vertical growth. 
Fig. 2 shows the charactecistics of the core,—tall, ungainly buildings with 
` four or more storeys. It can also be seen from the map that in all other areas 
where pressure of space and high land value have been the deciding factors 
the expansion has been vertical rather than horizontal. Agra’s early physical 





Fig. 2 
landscape comprising ravine-lands and uninhabited mounds and: lows 


remained unattended to. The pressure of numbers, however, resulted.in the 
2 e 
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reclaiming and filling up of the gaps and open spaces by the process of accre- 
tion. It was only after having exploited all possibilities of-expansion by acere- 
tion that the major horizontal extension began. The urban sprawl of the city 
was brought about primarily for residential purposes. The areas thus occupied’ 
lie on the outskirts of the old Mughal city and along the chief metalled roads— 
e.g. Agra~-Mathura road—that radiate outwards. The property owners and 
the Landlords of the centre, who once lived in the city core, found the time 
ripe to convert their residences into business premises and to build for them- 
selves bungalows and spacious Kothies on the outskirts of the city. The cent- 
rifugal trend, as opposed to the earlier centripetal forces has exercised greater 
influence since the second World War. Several housing societies have bought 
up developable plots on the outskirts of the city to convert them into well 
laid-out residential colonies. 


The outward shift also arises from the “Congestion in the Central busi- 
ness district, and from the obsolescence of the old, often condemned, living areas 
clustered round it”? Now-a-days the busiest. building activity is seen 
in the Lohamandi ward where there are nine colonies, followed by Hariparbat 
© ward with eight > three in Rakabganj ward and one near the Fort in 
the Cantonment area. Some of the earlier rural pockets within the townscape 
have ‘been incorporated in the scheme for future development. One 
sad repurcussion being that many such inhabitants have been forcibly evicted 
trom the places where their families had lived for ages, to occupy areas 
on the remote outskirts of the extended city—and in many cases. without any 
monetary compensation. The new colonies are thus forming a ring round 
the order Urban area. With the proposed development of the left bank site 
and the ultimate reclamation of the gullied tract between Agra Fort and the 
Taj, the ring would be complete. 


Since the beginning of the.present century not merely have there been 
visible signs of brick and mortar expansion of the urban sprawl from the 
centre outwards, the city has gradually shed some of its industries and 
other commercial and educational concerns to outlying areas. St. John’s 
Collegiate school shifted in the early years of the present century what were 
then the outskirts of the city. Similarly Balwant Rajput College is now 
. planning to shift the whole of the Agricultural department of the existing 
College to Bichpuri—5 miles from the city. The modern colony of Dayal Bggh 
came into existence as a result of decentralization. Dayal Bagh bears a striking 
example of decentralized residential and ` industrial segregation. It is 
a self-contained colony and.on the whole “a successful experiment in corporate, 
happy, healthy and religious living.” The segregated colony of the ‘garden 
of the Merciful’ was founded in January 1915 by His Holiness Sahabji Maharaj, 
Sir Anand Swaroop, the fifth revered Guru of the Radha Swami faith It 


a! 





3. Dickinson, R. E. The West European City. p. 512. 
4, Srivastava, A. L. Indian Science Congress (Souvenir) p. 103. 
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is a residential-cum-industrial colony where scrupulous care is taken to avoid 
overcrowding and to maxe provision for plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air. While the residential quarters are grouped in separate Nagars, the public 
buildings have been carefully located in separate compounds. It is the hope 
of the Sat Sangees “that Dayal Bagh will soon be able to present to the country 
an ideal colony where religion, education, and industry work in harmony and 
confer their blessings on the residents in the fullest measure, making 
their life happy and peaceful beyond all expectation.”* With its zonal arrange- 
ments of residential areas, shopping centres, factory zones and open 
spaces, Dayal Bagh fulfils most of the requirements of a modern planned 
township. If it.could only have a small railway station providing a rail link 
with Agra or the facilities of a regular frequent bus service, it could truly 
perform the functions of a dormitory town of Agra. ' 


The Partition of India in 1947 brought in a large number of refugees, | 
some of whom settled in the Central business area; but most of them occupied 
conveniently promising commercial sub-centres on the outskirts of the city. 
Besides extending the business area along the main streets, the refugees 
colonised various marginal localities. Thus apart from the emergence of 
refugee bazars in all wards of the city there has been a far reaching effect on 
the erection of better buildings, the modern shops contrasting with old fashion- 
ed pigeon-hole stalls of the centre. At the present time the old shopping 
centre is undergoing a rapid transformation. This gradual phased decentra- 
lisation of the city is haphazard and unless it is controlled it can only lead to 

. future chaos. Some kind of state controlled decentralisation is needed, some- 
what on the same lines as the planning of greater London. 


The Centrifugal force also resulted in residential dispersion and segre- 
gation of communities. .The partition of India accelerated the clustering of 
communities—e.g. Muslims anc Sikhs in particular localities. It will be recalled 
that only the well-to-do Muslims left Agra and the rest Congregated 
in predominantly Muslim quarters. In certain cases residential segregation 
on communal basis arises mostly out of insecurity. Likewise the Sikhs and 
Sindhies from Pakistan created their own colonies—birds of a feather flock 
together. The Scheduled astes continued to live in separate areas 
of heir own e.g. the congregation of sweepers ‘along ‘the Kans Kahar Nala 
and Chamars ccncentrate in Jatav-nagar and in other well defined localities. 
From times immemorial they have occupied sites considered uninhabitable 
and unhealthy by other castes. Their areas are either low-lying and liable 
to be inundated or such sites which are pock-marked by irregular pits, 
mounds and nala-lands. Out of a total Scheduled caste population of 49,134 
(1951; the majority are housed in predominantly scheduled caste bastees. 











5. R. S, Dayal Bagh, 1942. 7th ed. p. 5. 
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Another striking fact in the communal display is the clustering of people 
on Caste basis. In the absence of any such statistics proper results may not 
be available; but a keen and observant eye can notice the concentration of 
Kayasthas in Mathur pura and Pipalmandi, Banias in Belanganj, Johribazar, 
Rajamandi and Lohamandi, and Brahmins out number any caste in Moti 
Katra, Gokulpura and Balka basti. The relationship between caste and occu- 
pations reveals some interesting facts: Banias being commercial minded people 
concentrate in business and trading areas of the city; and Brahmins 
and Kayasthas, being non trademen, occupy areas away from the core of the 
city, in the mixed, inner and outer zones. 


The Parsees, the most Westernised Community in India, tend 
to gravitate towards the cantonment; while Indian Christians, apart from those 
living in mission compounds, are fairly scattered. 


The residents have also moved to be together in areas peopled by others 
of similar upbringing, interests, social and cultural status—mosaic of Cul- 
tural and Social islands, or Natural areas. The modern reinforced concrete 
houses of New Civil lines, Swadeshi Bima Nagar and Lajpat Kunj cater for 
the middle class that have the same social and economic status. 


The Urban land use map (fig. 3) gives a fairly correct picture of 
the conurbation. It will be noticed that the city stretches West and South away 


from the river Jamuna to form a triangle with its base running west 
from the river. The graveyards, which were once outside the city have now 
been enveloped by the urban sprawl. The historical buildings lie on the edge 
of the old city or some distance away. Many of the earlier ravines have 
been reclaimed but the remaining ones are still a major feature of the city 


topography. . 
FUNCTIONAL ZONES 


The tendency towards functional specialization of the city, inherent 
in the process of decentralisation, activated the growth of well-marked areal 
arrangements of certain services—e.g., business, industry, education and 
administration. In Agra this process in the Urban growth has not been fully 
. worked out and the residence is still closely mixed up with trade and industry. 
On the whole functional differentiation—fig. 4 is less developed than in 
the Western cities. Nevertheless, on the basis of predominant characteristics 
Gistinctive functional zones can be recognised and important differences in 
the townscape correspond with them. 
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To the North of the Mughal Fort, the mohallas of Rawatpara, Pipal 
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Bazar constitute the parts of the old Mughal city, and now comprises the business 
area of Agra. They have preserved their importance since ages and 
in their narrow streets small low-roofed shops still continue the work as successors 
to those of Mughal days. The chief thoroughfares are the strand and 
the city road; the latter winds through the dark alleys and narrow streets giving 
a glimpse of the interior of an oriental city and justifies Emperor Shah 
Jahan’s intention of re-building the whole town from which he desisted 
because of the complaints of the inhabitants. The strand lies skirted by Kachcheri 
ghat on the right and the Town hall on the left. Shops on either sides of these 
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roads deal in retail and whole sale trade. The chief markets of non- 
perishable goods and articles of indirect consumption are located in the 
centre; while those of perishable nature e.g. grain and vegetables are located 
towards the margins of the city, commanding the sites on the inward going 


streets and roads. 


INDUSTRIAL ZONE 


In the industrial sphere Agra, like the state of Uttar Pradesh, presents 
a very contrasted picture. On one hand there are small village industries 
localised in villages, hamlets, rural pockets within the townscape and outlying 
areas; and on the other, the highly organised large-scale factories localised in 
a distinct part of the city. Between the above two are found small factories, 
artisan workshops, and Kar-Khanzs run on cottage industry basis, which connect 
the village handicraft with the standardised products of the industrial zone. 
The compact zone of heavy anc. modern factories lies north of Belanganj and 
the railway colony, east of Hewett Park and south of the industrial colony of 
Dayalbagh. The site of the industrial zone has been influence by the nearness 
to the goods railway station of Gadha-para providing ideal conditions for the 
import and export of bulk commodities; proximitly. of the only road bridge 
across the river and the available river frontage providing adequate quantity 
of water for industries. There is a marked tendency of the heavier industries 
to concentrate towards the river, while light industries constitute a separate 
concentration in the business area. A walk up-stream on the left bank 
of the river reveals a gradual transition from residential and business 
areas to a truly industrial landscape. Agra Fort and Jama Masjid hold the 
undisputed command of the sky line and, as one goes further the tendency 
towards flatness is not entirely un-relieved, though in addition to the 
Jama Masjid the solitary Church spire attempts to break the sky-line. A mixed 
zone of business, residence and industry is then seen as depicted by 
flat roofs, a few steeples and some industrial chimneys. Later, one would witness 
a true industrial landscape represented by a number of smoke-emiting chimneys, 
that command the sky line. 


3 A RESIDENTIAL ZONES 


As already indicated in the foregoing the residential areas are closely 
mixed up with the business areas. The haphazard growth of the city is reflected 
in the two tracts of old residential areas that are separated by a zone of later 
development. The residential area lying round the central part of the city 
is characterised by old fashioned houses containing balconies and are constructed 
mainly of small bricks and red sandstone. The other tract lies west of Mahatma 
Gandhi road, the houses are mostly one-storeyed, spacious and expansion has 
been horizontal rather than ver-ical which -was necessitated in the case of the 
former due to lack of space. The style of houses is again old, verandahs give 
place to balconies except in business areas. 
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The old civil lines lying mostly east of Mahatma Gandhi road and south 
of Subash Park reflect a building activity from the start of the British rule to 
the end of the first world war. . Once they contained the official residences 
of the local bureaucracy. The eastern fringes are virtually made hideous 
by gaping ravines and, as a whole, the entire area appears to be half planned. 
Professor Spate’s description of some parts of Lucknow is equally applicable 
to the degenerate Indo-British styled bungalows, “the clumsy and garish 
previncialism, bastard progency of ‘debased oriental and debased European 
models, reflects an appalling decadence. The civil lines have a distinctive 
but monotonous aspect, broad roads shaded by flowering trees, large gardens, 
western style bungalows adapted to the climate by the omission of chimneys 
and the addition of verandhas and of a carriage porch, necessary in the rains. 
The sky line is in general flattish, broken only rarely, by a Church spire or a 
government building.’’® . 


The new civil lines show a stabler and firmer appearance. ‘Here the 
settlements have grown round some of the public buildings—e.g. Jails, Courts, 
and educational buildings. The new civil lines is a product of interwar and 
post-war periods and is occupied by Professors, teachers, doctors, lawyers and 
some government servants. Here bungalows yield place to neat cement cottages 
with flat roofs and smaller gardens. 


s 


EDUCATIONAL ZONE. 


The educational zone lies in a well demarcated area stretching “from 
south of Hewett Park to north of the railway colony and old residential “part 
of the city. In the west its boundary touches the borders of Shahganj, some 
parts of Lohamandi and Lady Lyall Hospital. The eastern limit is placed 
by the old civil lines. Most of the first rate educational institutions lie within 
this zone. It has been pointed out earlier that in the process of urban growth, 
the city sheds some of its activities and as a result of centrifugal forces 
they become concentrated in outer zones. About a century ago, this area, 
devoid of any buildings, gave the impression ofa wasteland. It was a problem 
to travel from one residential area to the other after sunset, as this part was 
infested with thugs and professional assassins. Now the general impression 
is like that of the new civil Lines, massive educational buildings dominate 
the sky-line. By virtue of its large number of educational institutions, and 
being the headquarters of the affiliating University, Agra is reckoned.as one 
of the important educational centres of India. 


PARKS AND GARDENS 


The overcrowding and congestion has prevented the laying out of gardens 
and parks in the heart of the City. An attempt is being made by the ee 





fs Spate, OHK. GR 1950-Vol. 40-pp. 270-271. 
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authorities to introduce trees and splashes of greenery in the City. Of-the 
two big parks—the MacDonell park was started as a relief work in the famine 
of 1897, converting the deeply gullied and arid patch of land into a picturesque 


. garden resort of lawns and knolls, pools and fountains. The entire park occu- 


“ pies more than 250 acres of land. 


‘The other park (Hewett park, now called after Shree Krishna Datt 
Paliwal) is situated north of Belanganj railway Colony. Some part of the 
park was granted for the University buildings in 1932; and now with the ex- 
pansion of the University more and more area is being granted for building 
purposes. This has encouraged enormous traffic on the uncemented park 
roads providing and unending cloud of dust. The headquarters ofan examining 
University could have been constructed en the outskirts; but not at 
the expense of the “lungs” of the City. Otherwise the park ‘is well laid out, 
the original eminences, depressions and ravines have been ingeniously in- 
corporated to form a natural park. 


RAILWAY COLONIES 


The centripetal forces producing concentration and overcrowding 
of the centre prevented tke construction of a central railway station and instead 


‘ we find seven staticns dating bacx to Company era, each with separate railway 


colonies and. marshalling yards. Once they lay outside the fully built-up area 
but the natural process of urban extension has engulfed them. Railway colonies 
can be recognised from a distance as the paint used for doors, windows and 
jaffereyed verandah-pillars is ose greyish-blue. 


URBAN REGIONS 


‘The map showing Urban regions is based on the analysis of the follow- 


` ing considerations :— 


(i) Land Values 
~ (ii) Distribution, type and Density of Kasa as determined by 
Urban survey. 


(iii) Urban land-use, the functional differentiation of the city, and 
(iv) _ Nature of nalas and roads. _ 


It has been noticed that the rise in land values in the busiest areas has 
resulted in the scattering of residential areas and influenced the type of houses. 


` Kotwali ward tops the list with 22.4 houses per acre followed by Rakabganj 


ward with 13.6; Loha mandi and Chhata come third with 5.6; the Tajganj 


.5.2 and Hariparbat with 4.3 houses per acre. The density of the Chhata ward 


is greatly reduced because it occupies a large empty portion on the other bank 
of the river. , The presence of large open spaces has considerably reduced the 
density of the commercial parts of Lohamandi. 
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The nalas besides restricting movement across their lines have also pro- 
vided ways for routes and streets, in that the old dried up and unused . narrow 
nalas have been converted into living streets. The Urban land use map shows 


how man has gradually and steadily conquerred the hostile environment and’ 
provided for himself a safe place to live in. The modified version of vidal de la- 


Blache’s dictum holds true, that “man chooses the site as prepared by nature 
and then organises it in such a way that it meets his desires and. wants.” 
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Fig. 5 
From the consideration of. the above factors, broadly speaking, four 
urban regions become characteristically well marked; (Fig.5). = œ 


(i) The core 
. (ii)—Inner mixed zone (Mixed zone) _ 
(iii) Intermediate Residential area (middle zone) 


(iv) Outer zone. 


1. The core closely corresponds with the old Mughal city. It is charac- 
terised by narrow crooked lanes and streets, multi-storeyed houses and is.much 
e . 
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more fully built up~than other zones. It includes the whole of Kotwali 
Ward, the northern part of cantonment and the congested part of Chhata ward. 
The buildings fronting the streets are pre-dominantly non-residential. 
By day the narrow streets devoid of pavements are crammed with pedestrains 
and vehicular traffic; but at night they are more or less deserted. Even 
life in the ‘bright light’ district of Seoka Bazar and Kashmiri bazar, .full of 
innumerable pan-shops and tea stalls and balconies adorned with the heavily 
made-up faces of street girls, flickers out after midnight and becomes a ‘dead 
heart’—the sole domain of chowkidars, ownerless pariah dogs and free lanc- 
ing municipal bulls. If ever two bulls start fighting or sit lengthwise 
across the streets, which they frequently do, whatever traffic there may 
be comes to a standstill. In th central part of the city internal differentiation 
into street quarters has reached a high degree of specialization—e.g. 
Rawatpara’s name has become synonymous with the spice trade. Kinari 
bazar specialises in fine gold and silver lace work, Tikonia bazar is famous all 
over U.P. for marble goods, and Seo ka:bazar is known for night clubs, society 
girls and perfumes and silks. : 


(ii) Surrounding the gore is another built up inner mixed zone. The 
northern part of this zcne is a clearly defined industrial sector and it includes 
the old residential area and minor business centres created by decentralization 
during the last half century. This zone is bounded by nala Dholi Khar 
in the south, Mahatma Gandhi road in the west and the railway colony of 
Belanganj in the north. About half a century ago there were considerable 
open spaces as in evidenced by houses built on recently levelled lands and some 
very modern buildings along the outer fringe.. The boundary of this zone 
was the limit of the nucleus of the old Mughal city. This is primarily a mixed 
zone, consisting of an intermingling of different types of land-use. Whereas 
the core is primariiy non-industrial and non-residential, the mixed zone is chiefly 
residential and industrial and non Commercial. Apart from ‘the main 
industries there are places where cottage industries-chiefly leather have 
occupied old deteriorated property, cheaply purchased, in the back streets off 
the commercial sub-centres. Such industries “exploit the advantages of acce- 
ssibility for their employees and proximity to their clientele, which are often 
the shops nearby.”? 


A (üi) The middle zonz comprises most of the recently built-up area 
except for the old colony of Tajganj and the Gantonment. Itis safe to presume 
that during the Mughal days the whole of this zone must have been 
an unsightly ravine—land of highlands and lowlands, with only a few Kachcha 
houses on the higher ground. It is now chiefly a residential and educational 
urban area. The arrangement of educational institutions, the courts and the 
residential areas show a geographical differentiaticn. As the inner 
zone is becoming more and more commercial it is shedding to this zone some 





7. Smailes, A. E. op. Cit. p. 92. 
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of its original function of providing residential accommodation. ‘The growth 
of every town is a twin process of outward extension and internal 
reorganization.”§ The recent growth of Cinema houses in this zone provides 
an interesting illustration of the ‘invasion ad succession’ of the middle zone by 
the activities of the centre. Cinemas in Agra follow the business arteries. 
Within the framework of Kaccha houses some rural pockets or villages can 
be observed reflecting the economy of the low class. Their low-roofed huts 
of thatch and mud bear a striking contrast to the modern buildings of cement 
and bricks. The streets are much wider than the ones of the core. 


iv. The outer zone shows. its origin as a relic of Mughal days. Like 
the enclaves of Jama Masjid, Kali Masjid and Akbari Masjid of the core which 
have influenced the street pattern considerably, there are a few residues sur- 
viving from the Mughal days round which settlements grew up. Kothi.Mina 
bazar, Jaipur house, Sarai Khawaja, Baori and Shimro ka bagh are surviving 
examples of such ‘‘islands of peace and seclusion compared with the maelstrom 
of traffic nearby.”® The old houses of the outer zone and the core show a lavish 
use of red sandstone and since the remains in both the cases are Muslim, they 
depict identical Culture and architecture. 


The presence of the two distinct nucleii of Agra demonstrate once again 
the haphazard growth of the city since its inception. The zones of social and 
economic metabolism creating congestion and deterioration within, spread 
outwards—first along the roads and railways in the form ofribbon development; 
and then as the 20th Century dawned the expansion became more 
pronounced in compact blocks. The intervening zones of growing commer- 
cial and industrial enterprise the fast developing residential and edu- 
cational service provided a bridge between the old parts. Along the north- 
west the expansion of urban sprawl is linear—chiefly ribboned along 
the Agra-Mathura road. The western fringe of the outer zone includes many 
old villages—Nagla Ajeta, Gopal pura, Seth ka bagh etc etc., separated by 
large areas of open spaces; but joined together through the development of 
roads. This zone may also be called ‘Urban-rural fringe’ (banlieue Urbaine). 











8. Ibid. p. 92. 
9. Ibid. p. 101. 


PROSPECTS AND RETROSPECT OF INDIAN INSURANCE 


S. P. Sharma 


The principles of Insurance can be traced to have existed even in the 
Vedic times when attempts were made to cover losses incurred during tran- 
sit of merchandise from one plaze to another. A start in this direction was 
made with the issue of respondentia bonds and bottomry loans. When we 
realise how the underwriters are to-day rzady to.cover any risk under the 
Sun, natural and man-made, we can gauze the stupendous progress man has 
made in the field of insurance. The mcdern technique and efficiency in 
this business came to India with the British. A modest beginning was made 
in 1818. The last decades of the 19th certury can be styled as ‘The Golden 
Age’ of Indian Insurance when so many firms, now grown gigantic and famous, 
had their birth and baptism. As Britain’s hold on India grew firmer, new 
fields for trade were opened. General Insurance also found its way into 
India but at first it remained a monopoly mainly of the British Firms. The 
share of Indians in this business was, for obvious reasons, negligible. The 

_advent of the Swadeshi Movement gave an impetus to the growth of Indian 
Insurance as it did to multifarious other ventures. 


-The first world war was a veiled blessing to India from this point of view 
though no one would hesitate tc condemr. all forms of violence, however, 
glorious their aim might be. Foreign investors being busy at home, Indian 
capitalists took time by the forelock. Many new ventures were started and 
noticeable progress was made in all directions. War ended and once again 
there was a recrudescence of otstruction and opposition to Indian ventures 
who were treated as intruders in the trade. Government help had to be 
sought and; after considerable agitation, laws were enacted to ensure a fair- 
deal to Indian Insurers who had by now learned to weather the storm. 


The following table gives the growth of Life Insurance in India :— 
Tora. Premium INCOME OF INSURERS (CRoREs or RUPEES) 


(Extraced from Indian Insurance Year Books), 





; 1947 1949 1951 1954 1955 
Indian 29°00 35.17 373 42°68 43°65 
Non-Indian 5.74 5°71 6°50 7°45 7:53 








The table reveals that the premium income of Indian insurers has been 
increasing year by year with a proportionate decrease in that of foreign insu- 
rers. They are no more the danger that they were. About 85% of the 
total life assurance business and more than 95% of the new life business of the 

® 
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total was underwritten by Indian insurers. The figures are quite convin- 
cing as they are encouraging too. During the 19-year period 1937-1955 total 
business increased 34 times in India, in U. S. A. 3 times, in Canada a little 
above 3 times and in U. K. a little more than twice. 


No one can deny that what has been achieved is creditable but what 
remains to be achieved is very vast. The fact is often over-looked that 
insurance is not only for profits but is philanthropic also in its aim. Insu- 
rance inculcates in the people a sense of fore-thought and planning for the 


future. This is in itself a laudable motive and deserves all encouragement. | 


The field to be covered has untold possibilities and needs careful planning 
-and determined endeavour. 


The per capita insurance is by far the lowest in India (Rs. 26). Not 
even 1% of our total population and 3 to 4% of the total working population 
is insured. About 82.5% of the total populating living in rural areas is still 
uninsured. On the other hand, three-fourths of the world’s total life insurance 
is carried by U. S. A. with only one-seventh of the world’s total population. 
More than 80% of the U. S. families enjoy life insurance protection. They 
prefer life insurance to other forms of investments. 


The following table gives in still more clear terms the progress of life 
assurance in some countries over a period of more than a decade :— 


Percentage of increase Percentage of life insurance 
in force to annual national 





Countries. 1939-50. income. 
- Australia 137 44.8 
Canada í 132 100.0 
France 1,011 90.7 
India 185 8.8 
Italy 1,908 8.4 
Japan i 1,669 14.7 
Netherlands 136 47.2 
Sweden 95 38.0 
Switzerland 91 48.0 
U. K. 66 52.7 
U. S. A. 110 91.2 1 





Though life insurance as the above figures indicate, made tremendous 
progress in practically all the countries, yet France, Italy and Japan show the 
largest increase. But on account of the existence of excessive inflation in 
these countries real worth of protection through life insurance is very much 
reduced. Hence the other and better test is to investigate the proportion of 
life insurance to the total national income. Amongst the first rank Canada 





7 1. (Adapted from P. 36. Oriental News Annual Review, 1953) 
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(100%), U.S. (41:2%), U. K. (52°7%), Netherlands (47°2%) and Austra- 
lia (44°8%) in order of merit. India has its place among those last five count- 
ries which are most inadequately insured, ker ratio being about 10%. 


LIFE INsuRANCE CORPORATION oF INDIA — 


It was to remove malpractices and corruption from life insurance busi- 
ness and to provide security with service to the policy holders that the Govern- 
ment of India nationalised life assurance business in 1956. The Life Insu- 
rance Corporation of India is expected to spread the message of life insuran- 
ce to every nook and corner of the country and remove lacuna that existed 
during the tenure of commercial carriers. The L. I. C, has done well by 
writing new business of over Rs. 280 crores in 1957. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


_ Conditions are deplorable in general insurance. Its importance: 
is still not realised in our mofussil’ areas Only the business community 
and that too mostly in irdustrial towns like Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur, Madras 
and Ahmedabad, take advantaze of it. Even here the lion’s share of the 
business, that is available, is obtained by the non-Indian insurers and such a 
state of affairs if allowed to continue will be the bane of Indian insurance. 
Following table narrates the said tale:— 


Prem.um EARNED BY INSURERS 


(Extracted from relevant, Indian Insurance Year Books). 








Indian Non-Indian Total Indian Non-Indian Total 

(in lakhs of rupees) (Approximate Percentages) 
FIRE 
1947 474 213 687 69 31 100 
1949 537 233 770 69 31 100 
1951 712 227 939 76 24 100 
1953 787 272 `. 1059 74 26 100 
1955 899 281 1180 76 24 100 
MARINE 
1947 151 139 290 52 48 100 
1949 194 184 378 51 49 100 
1951 248 154 412 60 40 . - 100 
1953 272 166 438 62 38 100 
1955 332 193 525 63 37 100 
MISCELLANEOUS i 
1947 - 215 184 300 ` 54 46 100 
1949 307 174 481 64 36 100 
1951 349 134 483 72 28 100 
1953 446 190 636 71 29 100 


1955 517 197 714 i 72 28 100 
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The percentages clearly indicate that foreign insurers write- up a little 
less than 1/3 of the total fire premiums, about 1/2 of the total premiums 
‘and more than 1/3 of the miscellaneous premiums. Sufficient foreign 
currency is required for the purpose. Most of general insurance business 
is imported from the U.K. The Indian companies are able to secure only about 
50% of the total business. Profits made on account of the net premiums too 
are exported. A sum to the tune of a crore and fifty five lacs of rupees goes 
out of India on this acount. It is gratifying to note that the tide is turning in 
India favour since the achievement of independence. 


MEAGRE Export oF INsuRANCE 


Though the flag of Indian insurance flies over more than 46 countries 
of the world, and life business has increased more than 3 times since 1946 yet 
the amount of insurance exported by our insurers has not reached a sizable 
figure. The British Insurance enjoys World-wide confidence which originates 
with the Great Fire in San Francisco in 1906. Claims were met with a 
promptness difficult even for American Insurance. The prime concern of 
British insurers has been to maintain integrity and honesty. Losses of insurant 
living in even the enemy countries were met. Had they so wanted, various 
face-saving devices could have been advanced under the cover of enemy coun- 
tries. But they didnot. People are guided by practice rather than by mere 
profession. 

In 1952 they met ten heavy claims and stood unperturbed. Even 
American commerce purchased insurance worth Rs. 286 crores from British — 
insurers. The insurance premiums written by British insurers of all cate- 
gories are now of the order of £1,000 million per annum. > 


The premium income only of the members of the British Insurance 
Association is significant as shown below. 





1951 1952 

(In Thousands of £) 
Fire 198,553 208,094 
Accident 237,270 266,766 
Marine 63,465 67,539 
Ordinary life 242,103 260,324 
Industrial life 118,721 122,324 

859,721 925,468 *, 





Through insurance not only capital formation is encouraged, but the 
whole of British economy is nurtured. Itis mainly due to the hearty co- 
operation between insurance and other constituents of British Economy. 

AMERICAN COMPETITORS 

In order to compete successfully in the international insurance market; 

the U. S. and Canadian insurers too have begun to undertake ventures and 





2. Extract from Chairman’s Speech. 
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quote rates for practically all sorts of risks. “During the post-war years 
life insurance in the U. S. A. has shown a pheromenal expansion in business as 
the single largest depositary of public savings.” The U.S. companies total life 
income rose from 5,4 billion in 1938 to 12.1 billion in 1951. The ratio of 
premium to national income is 3%. From 27.8 billion in 1938, the assets of U.S. 
insurers have gone upto 68.3 billion in 1951. There were over 106 million: 
policy-holdersin the U. S. in 1956 as against about 5 million in India.” 


There are various factors which have contributed to the tremendous 
growth of foreign insurance. Their reserve position and standard of business 
administration are of a very high order. Their efficiency, integrity and 
honesty in their dealings have attracted a vast cosmopolitan clientele. Study 
and research have enabled them to introduce new schemes of insurance that 
appeal to a larger number of prospective customers. 


One would like to speak in the same terms about Indian Insurance also. 
But insurers in India have been sacrificing all canons of sound business un- 
derwriting on the altar of new business. They fall short in service and sincerity. 
The reserve position is too weak to attract even inland quality customers. Lack 
of insurarice consciousness accompanied by paucity of savings prove to be 
further hurdles in the way. One has to confess to the petty done, the undone 
vast. 


BEATING THE BEATEN TRACK 


Insurance in India has hed a hazardous and fitful growth. We have 
been following the orthodox lines of business. “In India upto this time all 
the work in insurance line is done on the- practice established by the few 
British Companies who were picneers in the field.’ The same hackneyed 
types of policies are being issied and 2 vast population still remains 
uninsured. The Indian insurers lack courage and spirit of adventurer 
to break the ice and evolve new type of insurance covers. 


New SCHEMES 


We should evolve novel schemes to suit the requirements of our 
teeming millions and give the population comprehensive covers at reasonable 
cost. “It would be extremely difficult for Indian insurers to dislodge foreign 
companies from their vantage ground so long as they are unable to effect 
corresponding improvement in their service as well as field personnel.’ 
Insurance will have to embrace the spirit and zeal of a missionary to take 
up the arduous taskof insuring the masses on lines already suggested. 
The sub-standard risk covers, non-medical insurance, wide policy combinations 
and settlement options should be made available. Possibilities of group 
and industrial insurance can also be advantageously explored. 





ee 


3. (Reserve Bank of-—~India Bulletin. Jan, 1953.) 
4. P. P. Gupta, Manager Bharat Fire and General. (Extract from his letter to the Author.) 


5. Insurance Review. March 1952. ; ate 
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No pension and annuity. schemes are popular in India. Even in 
Government service pension is based on insurance calculations, not to 
speak of conditions in private employment. Security from steady income 
instils in the workers a confidence and enhances production. In U. K. pension 
scheme forms part of the comprehensive national insurance. More than 
70% of the total expenditure on national insurance is on pensions. Not 
only that. Group life insurance and endowment insurance supplement the 
pensions. In U.S. A. too group life insurance constitutes about 1/5 of the 
total life insurance. In Indian conditions, annuities would be very suitable 
for providing retirement pensions. It is necessary to popularise such schemes. 
Will Life Insurance Corporation respond to the call on lines of Metroplitan 
and Prudential which are more known for their group and industrial 
life services than for ordinary life insurance ? On lines of Japan the various 
state insurance department as well as Post Office Insurance Department 
may also introduce such schemes. Their introduction would reduce to 
a large extent the migratory character of Indian labour. In fact such 
a scheme represents a practical application of the Doctrine of ‘Welfare 
State”. 

Score In RURAL AREAS 


A glance at the Census of India (Paper 5) shows that urban 
Insurance workers are four times the number of rural Insurance workers.® 
In fact rural areas’ have been neglected totally. Due to war 
and post-war money prosperity, the income of villages has consi- 
derably increased. From agriculture alone are derived Rs. 4,150 
crores or 47.6% of the total national income’. There are various 
factors responsible for urban bias in Indian insurance. The land is 
vast and transport facilities are still lacking in many areas. More man 
hours have to be devoted in rural areas than those in over-crowded cities. 
The joint family system necessitates consultation with the other members 
of the family who sometimes may live in distant centres. Their coming 
together for settling issues like insurance contract, is difficult, the importance 
of which is the least realised. 


All this speaks for the need of vast propaganda, publicity and team 
work, the earlier the better because the Institution of Insurance can very 
well promote the welfare of agriculturists. Premium income may be so. 
invested as to effect improvements, in methods of agriculture and oth®rwise 
in rural economy. This will doubly benefit the villagers. “The ordinary 
life policy is usually the best from of insurance for one who is interested 
in , life-time protection and who ‘has other ways of investing his 
money, as most farmers do.”? 








6. Commerce 7.11.53. 
7. P. 145. (Times of India Year Book 1952-53). 
8, P.24 Life Insurance for Farm Families U. S: Department of Agriculture. 
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An early life insurance would reduce the necessity of debt from the 
mahajan. New schemes may be evolved to suit special rural environments. 
For example, when a farmer is in need of a loan, he may take up an 
endowment insurance policy simultaneously and pay the premiums on 
insurance and interest on the loan. At the end of the endowment period 
or early death, the loan may be conveniently repaid out of the insured sum. This 
will save his heirs from inheriting a debt. It will specially suit farmers 
when they take loan from some land mortgage banks or co-operative 
societies. 


SPECIALISED AGENCY FoR RURAL AREas 


The present machinery of insurance management is not quite suitable 
to rural areas. The urban agents do not often like to go to rural areas and 
may not quite like the job. Hence the persons with a liking for rural 
areas should be appointed for this arduous job. Tt will benefit all concerned 
ifthe premium collections are made personally from the clients, preferably 
at the harvesting time. The s-ate may also lend their machinery to the 
L. I. C. for collection of premiums througk post offices, treasury offices, 
tehsils and such other agencies. Police stations, dispensaries and tehsils 
may help them in the collection of vital statistics necessary to assess the risk 
involved. 


South East Asia is a fertile ground for export of insurance. Though 
at present people there have very low purchasing power and some of 
them have unstable political conditions, yet with their economic progress these 
hurdles are bound to be removed. At present even well-organised concerns 
feel difficulty in the management of funds of their foreign business, not to speak 
of young insurers who have ozher handicaps too, in exporting business, 


The establishment of Export Credit Corporation is a laudable move for 
this purpose. The experience of last ten years regarding the Exchange 
Control shows that steps should be taken to revise the Exchange Control Act 
to facilitate remittance of funds tc and by clients outside India. The Exchange 
control Authorities should expedite remittance of funds to foreign countries, 
should claims arise. 


CONSOLIDATION BEFORE EXPANSION 


But before thinking of exporting insurance, a word of caution seems to be 
necessary and the need of putting their house in order seems to be urgent. 
‘If English insurance companies have a reputation for high integrity, it is 
because of the English standards maintained by them for centuries together.” 
Indian insurers must strike at the rcot of unhealthy competition among them- 
selves. They will have to pool their efforts on lines of foreign insurers. The 
quality of service rendered must be of a standard comparable with interna- 


9. S. Parthasarthi. Third Annual Conference, Madura Insurance Association 1951. 
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tional competitors. Scramble for business will have to be restricted and 
insurers should make an attempt to stand on their own legs. A vigilant watch 
will have to be kept over their position and prestige, the aim being to achieve 
the integrity and solidarity enjoyed by U.K. insurers. Only then insurers may 
give an unimpeachable security to their prospective international clients, 


Second Plan aims at raising present investment rate of 7% na- 
tional income to 11% by 1960-61. According to expert opinions every 
country should saveat least 10% of her national income to maintain its 
existing standard of living. U.K. saves 12% and U.S.A. 18% of their respective 
national income every year. According to Colin Clark, India must have at-. 
least 12.5% of her national income every year to absorb the increasing 
labour force and maintain her past rate of increase in productivity. 
Insurance can help us a lot in capital formation. The authors 
of the Plan too, realise. that Insurance has been, in all countries a 
stimulus to, as well as, an important channel for, private savings. It has, 
therefore, to be organised in India to fulfil its legitimate function in develop- 
ment. ‘Inland capital is a vital need because no person and no community can 
be permanently helped except by their own co-operation’. 1! 


At home poor students, baristers and retrenched employees and others 
goaded by adverse economic circumstances are led to think that communism is 
the only panacea for all their ills. A drowning man catches at a straw. There 
can be no two opinions about the fact that poverty must be eradicated, but it 
cannot be done for the mere wishing. But people can be taught to practice 
thrift and to plan for the future. Here is the field and opportunity for Insura- 
nce. It is an economic necessity. It is based on humanitarian principles. It 
places before the prospective bread-winner the picture of his family at a 
distant future and tenders advice to plan and provide for it. 


Through its manifold services the Institution of Insurance may reduce 
and attempt to remove the causes of poverty. ‘The close relationship of the 
life insurance business to the problem of economic security is such as to justify 
much greater concern on the part of those interested in social well-being than 
the subject has heretofore received.’? 


Thus insurance in a way will not only restrict the spread of Revolutionary 
Communism in the Land of Evolutionary Gandhism, but help in the promo- 
tion of international unity and peace by giving protection to the weak when 
he needs it most. By removing causes of war, in so for as they are economic, 
the Institution of Insurance may help in the achievement of our Desideratum. 
Will it be a vain hope to expect insurance to come into prominence in the 
U.N. programmes for maintaining peace and security? Only in a harmonious 
atmosphere, inter-national friendly relations can develop. 








10. Commerce 11-7-53) 
11, Andrew Carnegie quoted by Insurance Underwriter, Feb. 1952, Calcutta 
12, Berman, Operation of Savings Bank Life Insurance, P. 1 
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Our plank in the programme of U.N.E.S.C.O, is ‘To make or initiate 
reports and recommendations or: international economic, social, cultural, 
eductional, health and related matters.’43 The Institution of Insurance 
which is essentially humanitarian in principle and international in 
practice can be a sure medium to promote international peace and goodwill, 
and certainly falls within its purview. Insurance can well be made the 
subject of study and discussion in U.N.E.S.C.O’s. Programme and a 
separate Commission may be set up to explore avenues of establishing World 
Peace through it. A special forum may be set up to discuss the contingent needs 
ofa nation threatened with Disaster. Thus the Institution of Insurance shall 
prove an insurer of International Peace and not the mirage that it appears 
to-day to the blurred .eyes of a shell-stocked and nightmarish World. 





13. Basic Facts about U. N. P. 10. 


CUSTOMS, CONVENTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONS 


AsHox Kumar Basu CHAUDHURI and Sut. CHITRA Basu CHAUDHURI 


This is actually a cyclic order viz., Custom, Convention and Constitution 
through which custom culminates in constitution. The sources of Law 
are many and, therefore, we have various kinds of laws also. Firstly, there 
are statutory laws framed in the legislatures of the countries after a great deal 
of careful deliberations by the representatives of the people. Such laws are 
comparatively more in number than the other two varieties. Secondly, those 
laws which are not in the statuiory form, yet which can easily be found in black 
and white and have got the same strength to be enforced by the law courts 
as the laws of the first category. They are generally made in the courts by 
the judges either by the new interpretation of the existing constitutional rules 
or by delivering their own independent judgement in any case. Hence, they 
are called ‘Judge made laws’ or te be more precise “Case Laws.” The last 
category with which we are here concerned is convention. These are only 
heaps of social habits and customs untouched by any formal legal procedure. 
They are, infact, a legacy from our <orefathers. Though they are not enforced 
by the law courts of a country yet no one can dare to break them. In other 
words, if one breaks a law he will be punished by the court but the breaking 
of convention is not a legal offence aad so not punishable by law courts. Thus, 
we find that though there are three types of laws yet their purpose is one and 
the same viz., to govern the pzople in such a way as to enable them to lead a 
progressive and peaceful life and to afford them full opportunities for their 
development. 


The rules concerning the gcvernance of a country, but other than the 
rules of law, are in the political constitution called by various names 
e.g., ‘Constitutional morality,’ “Ccnstitutional practice,’ ‘the customs of the 
constitution’, ‘the constitutional conventions’ and again, ‘the Constitutional 
understandings’. Now, it will be our duty to see what part actually those con- 
ventions play in the constitution of a ccuntry. Do all the habits and customs 
of the people acquire the status of a constitutional convention? Further when 
thgy are not punishable in the law courts why are they observed by the society 
at all? To answer all these questions we have to turn to the English constitution 
which has been often called as the ‘Classic land of conventions.’ 


When we say that conventions are only customs, traditions, understandings 
and beliefs of a particular community we essentially refer to their un- 
written nature. Now, the constitution involves two types of laws viz., written 
and unwritten. The unwritten constitutions, therefore, are those which are 
generally made out of conventions. In every country, even when the consti- 
tution is rigid and written and the people take pride in their constitution, we 
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will notice number of conventions that have assumed special significance in 
their polity. About the U.S.A., which is often regarded as the most perfect 
example of the written constitution, Professor Munro writes, “The constitution 
has been developed, expanded and modified by usage or custom. What habit 
is to the individual, Usage is to the State. Nations like men get into the habit 
of doing things in a given way. Habit, then, hardens into usage, which becomes 
difficult to change...... This habit forming process goes on continually. Usage 
is always at work-adding, substracting, altering and influencing the substance 
of the written constitutions and the laws. It has given us, in considerable mea- 
sure, an unwritten constitution. The most striking one perhaps concerns the 
method of electing the President. Here the written provisions of the constitu- 
‘tion have been so greatly altered by usage that literal reading of . them gives, in 
some casés, an impression which is wholly at variance with the realities.” 


Even our own constitution which enjoys the reputation of being the 
most lengthy of its type in the world, takes for granted the growth of healthy 
constitutional conventions as we will see subsequently. Then why has so much 
stress been laid on the English constitution for such a peculiar institution as 
convention when it plays an equally important part in the constitution of other 
countries? The reason probably for this is two fold. Firstly, customs are 
found in a large number in England and secondly, most of the important parts 
of the English constitution e.g., the Cabinet and the office of the Prime Minister 
before the year 1937 were based on such conventions. Conventions were allowed 
to remain and grow on the English soil even though they had no legal 
existence. It will however, be not out of place, if an interesting anecdote is 
quoted here. Once an American student in his zeal of knowing the English 
Constitution which boasts so much of itself as being the “Mother of 
Parliaments” asked the librarian of the British Museum to give him 
the English Constitution. The librarian atonce burst into a fit of laughter. 
The American student, however, could not understand the significance of this 
satirical joke. He thought that the librarian could not understand his demand, 
so he again asked for the same. Then he advised the boy not to bother about 
such a thing as it did not exist and, therefore, “cannot be produced in a visible 
form, there is none.” Not only is that so but even the scholars like Paine and 
DeTocqueville donot believe in the existence of the English Constitution a tall. 
The meaning of all this is that the English constitution is nothing but a mass of 
conventioris, some of which are found in the habits of the people, while others 
exist in their daily practices and others still remain only in their memories. 


As we have already seen they grow out of practice, their existence is 
also solely determined by precedents and they are not authoritarian like the 
precedents of a court of law. Therefore, all such precedents do not create cons- 
titutional conventions. Professor Ivor Jennings ably classifies customs into two 
parts—simple and normative. All customs, whether useful or not, are called 
Simple Customs. But when such customs have proved their utility, 
through a long period of generations, they are called Normative and these nor- 
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mative customs afterwards are known as Conventions. They acquire such an 
important position that without them even the normal working of social and 
political life becomes impossible: The-efore, they are “complexes of rules outside 
the pale of law, nowhere inconsistent with it but nowhere recognised 
by it, which can be stated with almost as much precision as the rules of the law.” 


Now, we are in a position to distinguish between customs and conventions 
and also between the conventions of the constitution and those of the 
laws. The laws which are nothing bet the expression of the State’s Sovereignty 
are enforced upon the people with all the might of the State. Hence, 
they are superior ‘to mere established conventions, the obedience of which is 
only a normal obligation. But their importance is measured in another way. 
They determine the ways of the legal powers and their jurisdiction and also 
the incidental changes in the operation of legal powers: .““The conventions,”’ 
says Professor Lowell, “donot zbrogaie or obliterate legal rights and privileges, 
but merely determine how they shall be exercised. The legal forms are scru- 
pulously observed and are as requisite for the validity ofan act as if custom had 
not affected their use.” Contimiing Łe further says, “the conventions are super- 
imposed upon the law and modify political relations.” 


What follows from the above is quite obvious. Laws have a greater 
sanctity and we are afraid of br2aking them. But the constitutional conventions 
donot possess this important element zs otherwise they would no longer remain 
conventions. This distinction, I believe, is more subjective than objective, 
because as obedience to law is a findamental duty, similarly obedience to 
conventions is also one of the political virtues. Although we m ay not be sent 
to jail or may not be fined, yet the breaking of such conventions might possibly 
result in social ostracism or involve other sorts of difficulties in our life as for we 
have already seen they control a large proportion of our routine work. Secondly, 
when the laws emanate from the legislature or from the judicial 
precedents, it is quite natural that they should be in black and white and in 
case they are broken, documents concerning the same may be cited in the law 
courts, whereas for convention this is not required or in other words, as they 
are unwritten the law courts cannot take cognizance of the same. Hence, they 
are not enforced by the courts. If -hey are to be enforced the greatest of all 
difficulties will be that the State’s Sovereignty will be challenged in every 
walk of life. For instance, whenever one breaks a convention and is produced 
by ,the State in a court, the first point that will arise will be what is 
the proof that such and such law (i. e. convention) is broken? What is the proof 
that such a law is existing at ail? Thus, it will be a great blow to the State’s 
authority. Hence, the observance of its obedience is entirely left to the sweet 
will of the people. Thirdly, as they are mostly invisible, the determination 
of the measure when they are broken is.very difficult as compared to the visible 
form of statutory laws. Consequently, it is also difficult to predict, with any 
certainty, the train of consequences which the breach of the same would bring. 
It is very often said that the breach of law is-clearly something unconstitutional 
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and on any such unconstitutional move, it is possible to rouse public indignation. 
But the believer of such a doctrine forgets that the breach of consti- 
tutional convention will perhaps rouse greater indignation, raise more of a hue 
and cry and will be much more obstreperous, and the legislature will turn into 
a bedlam, because their existence is wholly due to popular support. To crush 
the popular will means a great thing atleast in this age of democracy and more 
so in the British Isles, where democracy is preached, practised and worshipped. 


As to the question why such a constitutional convention is obeyed both 
by the ruler and the ruled, we have to consider a little to the technical side of the 
matter. There are three theories advanced by the political thinkers. First, 
among such thinkers is Professor A.V. Dicey who for the first time tried 
to explore the myth of such an absrtuse and puissant institution of the science 
of government as early as 1885 in his “Introduction to the Study of the 
Laws of Constitution.” Not only is that so, it is he who started to use the term 
“Convention” in this connection. To him as well as to his fellow contemporary 
jurist Professor F.W. Maitland customs through their-long practices have harden- 
ed into such useful Constitutional practices that they have not only become part 
and parcel of the constitutional structure but also have been-intimately inter- 
twined with the laws of the State....... “the customs or conventions of our Consti- 
tution derive their force of law from the fact that they are so much 
mixed up with law that they hardly be violated without a violation of law,” so 
says Professor Maitland in his brilliant Tripos lecture. I have no doubt about 
this exposition but what is most objectionable is that that such eminent 
jurists have taken only. one side of it and therefore, their theory was not of uni- 
versal application. There are, however, sets of conventions whose breach 
involves the least legal friction, e.g., the three readings of the bill. Moreover, 
if the Cabinet could free itself from the clutches of Parliament by passing the 
Army Act permanently, charging all the expenses upon the consolidated fund, 
making many taxes permanent in nature, to mention only a few, could not require 
at all to call Parliament atleast even once in a year, which is only a convention. 


Then a new theory was propounded by Professor A.L.Lowell in the 
first decade of the twentieth century. His argument was mainly based on the 
general observance of the temperament of the people. As the Britishers are 
conservative first and last naturally it pains them like Hardcastle to part 
even with their waste papers, broken utensils and tattered clothes, what to talk 
of such pious customs and traditions some of which are as old as the British nation 
itself. Therefore, the government also fears to break them because behind their 
strength lies the popular support. - Moreover the government is not something 
outside the entity of the British Nation. Secondly, the customs are observed 
because they have been proved to be useful. “In the main conventions are 
observed,” says the learned Professor, “because they are code of honour...... 
Moreover, the very fact one class rules, by the suffrance of the whole nation as 
trustees for the public, makes that class exceedingly careful not to violate the 
undgrstanding on which ag first is held.” The charges that have been levied 
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‘against this are not of a serious nature but only to modify the definition. There 
is a possibility that convention may be broken by the governing party through 
constitutional means e.g., enforcing the Defence of the Realm Act, suspending 
the usual form of propoganda through the means of broadcasting and so on 
and so forth, and thereby curtailing liberties of the people. But the fact is that 
the parties also respect them. Secondly, though Lowell touches the vital source 
of its sanction, namely, the usefulness but remains silent about its consti- 
tuent ingredients, the objective conditions that go to determine its utility. 


And these drawbacks have been cleared by the latest theory of Professor 
Halord J. Laski. Taking utilitarian aspect of the conventions he believes that 
its prevalence in the constitutional structure is in conformity with time and 
constitutional theory. In his own words, ‘‘men work constitution to make 
„it attain certain ends they think Cesirable, the theory is the expression 
of those ends.” Therefore, if these bundles of conventions were not in keeping 

` with the existing constitutional theory which expresses the chief aspiration of 
the people and the main tendency of the time, they would not have 
been respected at all. It is the cardinal point of convention. As far as the 
obedience of parties is concerned, they are helpful instead of being obstructive 
in the way of the pledged ends of the government. What is of immense consti- 
tutional significance is the fact that though the parties are of opposite nature, 
believing in different creeds, professing different outlooks and practising different 
means, even then they respect the same conventions. That is to say 
the conventions bear a national significance rather than any reclination to some 
particular party. This is so, because they do not retard the programmes of 
any party. Now if they are broken, it will not remain a party matter, though 
that may have been created by some particular party at some particular time, 
it will assume a national importance. Thus we find that although 
the constitutional conventions ‘are fourd in every place yet they are not given 
the place of Sanctum Sanctorum, aswe findinEngland. This has been a glorious 
achievement of the English people. The origin of such constitutional conven- 
tions is to be found not in a single movement or plan, not at any single 
point of time but it is the result of a gradual process running throughout the 
known history of that conservative nation. 


This estimate of convention will remain incomplete unless we study 
their practical utility in the governance of the country itself. Let us, then, 
begie with the English polity itself. Some of the principal conventions are the 
following :— 


l. The King must assent to any bill passed by both the Houses. 
Walter Bagehot, in his classic kook on the English Constitution, wrote in the 
Eighties of the last century chat the Queen could not refuse even her 
death warrant if it had been passed by both the Houses of Parliament. Infact, 
without having received any Royal Assent, no bill could become an Act and 
it was the Queen’s prerogative to assent to the Bill passed by Parliament but 
it has never been refused since the reign of Queen Anne. I e 
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2. Ministers must resign as soon as they cease to command the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. If they donot resign, then the supplies will 
not be granted. The result is obvious. 


3 A bill must be read three times. 


4. The King can do no wrong. This is one of the oldest as well as 
the strongest customs in the English Constitution. It is this convention 
which has kept the institution of monarchy intact and which brought for itself 
high eulogies from all the quarters of society and from every corner of the Empire, 
Even in the midst of the struggle between common men and the King (generally 
known as Parliament vs. Crown) this convention remained intact. Thus, 
we hear of so many impeachments of ministers during the Stuart regime but 
no impeachment of the king himself who was the chief mischief monger. During 
the impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham before the Lords, who had 
done nothing without King Charles’s I special direction and appointment and 
as his servant. In the conclusion of the note which he (Charles I) had sent 
to Parliament in order to check that impeachment he wrote, “I wish 
you would hasten my supply or else it will be worse for yourself, for if any ill 
happens I think I shall be the last that shall feel it.” During the impeachment 
one of the Commoners rhetorically spoke, “My Lords, I will say that if His 
Majesty himself were pleased to have consented or commanded which I cannot 
believe, yet this can in no way satisfy for the Duke to make any extenuation of 
the charge, for it was the duty of his (Buckingham) place to have opposed it 
by his prayers and to have interceded to His Majesty and made known of the 
dangers and the ill consequences that might follow.” Similar was the tone 
of another orator from the commoners when he declared, “The laws of England 
taught us that the King can not command ill or unlawful things. And whatever 
ill events succeed the exeecutioners of such design must answer for them.” 


Again, the last of all impeachments was that of the Earl of Derby that 
took place during the reign of Charles II The main charge was the 
secret treaty of Dover of 1670 by which the King, his brother and Louis XIV 
of France had entered into a Royal conspiracy against the National Church 
and Civil Liberties of England. But, alas, the poor minister had to suffer. 


Thus it became a firm principle that the king can do no wrong. It 
possesses another significance as it greatly helped in the growth of the 
Parliamentary system of government. The King is now over and above party 
politics. The ministers are collectively as well as individually responsible to 
the Nation. It is natural that they should be left free at the helm of the National 
affairs and the King, though supreme in law, should only to aid and advise 
them. This is the kernal of the whole system of parliamentary government. 
They are still the servants of the King and so remain in the office 
during his pleasure only. From another point of view, when the king has been 
dragged out of the party politics which has been well described as the “football 
of contending fictions,” his position has been elevated to the highest place both 
in the epternal as well as internal working of the English people. 
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5. The King cannot r2fuse the dissolution of the House. If he does 
it the dynamic neutrality of his place ends and he becomes as good as any member 
of the party other thar. that party which has demanded its dissolution. 


6 The leader cf the majority party is invited by the Crown to cons- 
titute a ministry. The implication is quite obvious. Similarly, the mem- 
bership of the Cabinet is the choice of the Prime Minister. 


Now, coming to the Indian Constitution though there is nothing like 
the conventions of the British model, yet it will be our duty to know atleast those 
circumstances, where there are possibilities of the growth of conventions. In 
this respect, our Constitution occupies an important place amongst the written 
constitutions of the world, because with the provisions of specific articles, it 
also provides situation atleast to allow the conventions to grow. More precisely 
we can say that the day is not far off when the conventions will also 
be found in the Statute book. Real achievement, indeed, in the domain of 
the science of government. Sri S. N. Mukerjee, the actual brain behind the 
whole constitution, expressed openly the role that conventions are to play in 
the Constitution of India in the following words: 

“The authors of the Constitucion have not expressly stated in the cons- 
titution that the President in the exercise of his function is always to act on the 
advice of his ministers but have preferred to leave this to conventions as in the 
United Kingdom.” 

Articles which have conferred tremendous powers both in the Executive 
and Legislative fields on the President are entirely left at the mercy 
of the convention not to utilise ic. They intend to make the President the pro- 
totype of the King of England, who possesses vast powers but never uses them. 
It is the Council of Ministers headed by the Prime Minister, which rules the 
country in reality. With this idea in mind Articles 74-(1)-(2); 77-(2)-(3); 
78-(a)-(b)-(c) ; 85-(2); 86-(2); 111 and 243-(2) have been incorporated making 
the President almost the dictator of the Fascist type but expecting of 
him not to make use of such powers. Hence, the council of ministers as has 
been contemplated in che Article 74-(1) will not be merely “to aid and 
advice,” but to rule the nation actually. Similarly, the articles which exclu- 
sively empowered the President to meet out the dangers of emergency boldly, 
such as 352, 352-(3) (more sweeping) are expected to be used on the advice 
of the Prime Minister. But as the very precess of election is so like a contend- 
ing game of football that, however, good belief the creators had in their mind, 
not to allow to taint the office with party propaganda, it cannot remain 
so. Therefore, as soon as the party man enters the office, if he is a man of strength 
and courage, all the farce and imposing show of convention, which is nothing 
less than a hypocritical homage to the sacred and noble institution, 
will be liable to disappear and the actual imposition of the articles contained 
in the document will be found to be practised, thereby, decieving the people 
that they are enjoying the democratic republican institution, which the very 
first line of the Constitution guarantees to offer to its people. 
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Again the Governors (Rajyapals) or former Rajpramukhs of the States 
are also supposed to be the Constitutional monarchs. Their appointment is 
made by the President and they remain in office during the President’s 
pleasure. Therefore, there is a probability for them to become the agents of 
the Centre and thus, making departure not only from the existing principles 
of Federalism but also from the adopted theory of Parliamentary System of 
Government because the articles which conferred powers on them such as 163-1, 
2 & 3; 166-3; 167-1,2 & 3 and 175-1 & 2 (are much more dangerous than other 
clauses;} 200; 201; 207-1 and finally 213 empowering them to handle 
emergency as they like, are all in contravention with the existing theory of Parlia- 
mentary System. But, inspite of all the pious wishes of the framers 
of the Constitution that the healthy convention may grow in time and these 
articles with desuetude may pass into oblivion. Their this sort of short sighted- 
ness cannot in any way be justified in the science of government. This 
will be quite clear from the following illustration which is likely to’ present a 
great headache to our statesmen in the near future with the growth of a multiple 
party system in India. Supposing that the Praja Socialist Party obtains a majo- 
rity in Uttar Pradesh and the Congress Party captures the majority 
of seats in the Centre. Then, the Governor will be the Président’s nominee 
and, therefore, he will invariably be a congressman. Now in the State 
the situation will be like this. The Governor, the legal head, is a congressman 
whereas, his executive, the Council of ministers will belong to P:S.P. Hence 
this will perpetuate constantly a battle for power, though realisable, yet not 
recognisable. Than where is the convention? What about the responsible 
government? The glaring example of this sort of conflict can well be observed 
from the affairs of P.E.P.S.U. when the President’s Rule was declared. The 
condition of the State became intolerable due to want of homogeneity. The 
same condition can now be seen in the State of Kerala. Since the last general 
election (of 1957) the Government of India is very cautiously and ‘care- 
fully watching the developments in this State because there the Rajyapal is a 
congress nominee and the ministry belongs to the Communist Party. 


Similarly, vast powers have been concéntrated in the Central Govern- 
ment by the articles 249-1; 252-1; 160 and 257-2 & 3 In defence of this heavy 
centralisation the framers of the Constitution have stated their ground on the 
pretension that they have contemplated federalism in normal times and 
unitarism in the hour of emergency But, then, why is there any pro- 
vision for the Centre to interfere in -the affairs of the States eveA in 
normal times? To speak of convention under such circumstances and to ignore 
the vitality of the written document is simply ridiculous. Probably this is the 
reason why some political thinkers have alleged that the New Indian Union 
is a- curious amalgam of both Unitary and Federal features with effectiveness 
of neither. 


It is really very difficult to judge the mind of other persons, the more 
so, in pee case of persons of such high status with whom we have rarely any occa- 
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ssion to meet and to judge their ‘state of mind as well as the motive 
behind their actions. No where he framers of the Constitution have mentioned 
why they have taken the shelter of coaventions so often. The mystery is ‘yet 
to be explored. When they want to make the President and the Governors 
only the Constitutional head, why should, they not mention it plainly and clearly? 
What is the advantage in making the constitution so contradictory and 
conflicting and at last pleading in defence of their own illogical mind, 
that is; for the healthy growth of conventions. This is not possible simply bécause 
conventions are never deliberately made with any definite intention. They 
are the products of accidental happenings developing from the emotions of 
mankind. The history of the grcwth o7 conventions in England is the testimony 
to this fact. No one has evez thovght that so many impeachments will 
be taking place and the convention that the King can do no wrong will be im- 
printed on the minds of the people in such a way as to constitute one of the most 
important ingredients of parliamentary government. Then, the appointment 
of Walpole as the Chief Minister cf Queen Anne was wholly an accidental matter. 
It was only a chance thet George could not follow the English language and, 
therefore, ceased to attend Cabinet meetings. This has, immensely, helped 
in the growth of the efficient Cabinet system of government. This was, 
indeed, the most outstanding gift of the British people to the world in the realm 
of the science of government. It is still in its making. The Kingship, as we 
see it now in England, is the product of several hundred years. 


All the conventions that have grown in England are due to the fact that 
there was previously no written document by which their powers could be speci- 
fically laid down or defined. Consequently, all unwritten customs and 
habits could easily creep into the routine work of the government and 
with the passage of time deeply rooted in theiz system. Hence, it will not be 
an exaggeration to call the English polity as a “Conventional Constitution.” 
Whatever documents today we find in England elaborating the rights and liberties 
of the people, defining their actions and limitations and such other rights 
and privileges, are the outcome of the contract between the Nation, the prin- 
cipal party, on the one hand and the King on the other after the breach of those 
conventions that have crept into their system. Nor is this all. They have never 
proved themselves to be hinderances to the party programmes and pledges. 
Coming to the Indian polity the first question that arises in our mind is—Do 
we find such a wholesome situation here as in England” for the growth of 
conventions? ‘The reply is an emphatic “NO”. We have copied our Statutes 
from other countries but without following their nature. We have put them 
into practice without caring for the future consequences. Such is the plight 
of Indian polity. Let the constitution itself bespeak the ignorance and the follies 
of our law-givers. Let the constitution itself proclaim to the future generation, 
that the country which once produced giants among mankind like Manu 
Yagyanvalkya, Apasthamba, Vashistha and Gautam, has also witnessed the 
calibre of jurists and statesmen like Ambedkar, Alladi, Ayanger and many others. 
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As a vaccuum cannot exist in the universe similarly no vaccuum can dare 
to remain in the constitution as is created in our polity by the creators. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that we shall have to amend this constitution sooner or 
later. The framers of the constitution have provided conflict’ instead of 
convention, paved way for disputes in place of understanding and have given 
to the people an illiterate majority a false show of democracy in lieu 
of republican institution. In a word, the Indian Constitution is a complex 
amalgam of contradictory institutions which are neither in keeping with 
the prestine glory of this country nor in conformity with the liberalism 
of England and America. No doubt it is a well built edifice but not the real 
product of the political habits and experiences of the people of the country. 
It is, therefore, very essential that the constitution of a country should be pre- 
pared according to the habits, customs and nature of the indegenous population. 
Their psychology should always be taken into consideration and not that 
some foreign models should be thrust upon them whether they are help- 
ful or not in developing the growth of the Nation. 


Plato has rightly said, “Must we not acknowledge that in each of us 
there are the same principles and habits which there are in the States” hence, 
as we human beings are liable to temptations to usurp powers so there must 
be some check as Montesquieu has pointed out that power should be a check 
to power. Hobbes very truly says regarding man’s nature, “The bonds of words 
are too week to bridle men’s ambitions, avarice, anger and other passions without 
the fear of some coercive power.” Therefore, in the art of governance 
let no man be vested with absolute power with pious expectations that will 
never be_used as power corrupts power. 


“In question of Power let no more be heard of Confidence in man, 
but bind him down from mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 


Aare t Jefferson—Kentucky Resolution. ` 
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Editor in-chief 


FACTORS DETERMINING FARM PRODUCTION PATTERN 


D. S. CHAUHAN 
INTEODUCTORY 


Farm production pattern (or the cropping pattern} is an outcome of 
farmers’ cropping choices! on individual farms. This implies decision making 
on the part of farmers in favour of one, or preference for one over other com- 
peting crops. This choicing or decision making is in response to some definite 
purposes or objectives, which ultimately determine the crop that will be sown 
in a particular field (and, therefore, the cropping pattern on the total cultivated 
area), and thus guides the total ferm production pattern. These we have 
termed as ‘factors? And the present paper aims at measuring and analysing 
the role or the relative effectiveness of all such factors which guide farmers’ 
decisions for growing different crops on individual holdings. 


The need for enhancing agricultural production is very great and very 
urgent at present. Agriculture being the core of the Second Five Year Plan 
and farmers’ participation in the developmental activities being of basic 
and pivotal importance, and secondly, the past experience regarding their res- 
ponses to developmental stimuli bzing much below expectations, such a 
study may be useful in many ways. It will help, on the one, hand, 
in explaining the causes of the existing cropping pattern, in understanding the 
reasons for its rigidity and inflexibility, and in appreciating the ‘whys’ and 
‘hows’ of farmers’ conservative outlook and their suspicions in adopting 
agricultural innovations. On the ocher hand, it will be helpful in suggest- 
ing a way out, i.e., in formulating proper incentives for production and crop 
adjustments,” for resource allocation, and tkus for bringing about ultimately 
the desired production pattern and a speed: execution of the various programmes 
for increasing agricultural production. 


va 


Score anD MerHop or FieLD Work 


The data used in this paper are the results of a study conducted in two 
neighbouring villages Hakikatpur anc Saidpur in Bijnor District of U.P. They 
are 4 miles from Nagina town, and are located in a sugar cane factory 
zon® supplying cane to Dhampur Factory. The total number of families was 
208, of which 117 families were depending wholly or mainly on agriculture, 





The investigation work in this study was done by Shri Harpal Singh. His assistance is 
gratefully acknowledged. Author. 


l. Individual and/or collective and group choices as the case may be for different units 
of production. 


2, One of our studies in Utter Pradesh revealed that the areas of maximum yield and 


those of maximum intensity of individual crops do not coincide. It suggests that significant en- 
hancement in agricultural production is possible only through crop adjustments: The Indian 
Farm Economy, D. S. Chauhan, (unpublished thesis). 
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and 58 were agricultural labour families (25 cultivating and 33 non-cultivating 
labour | families). The total cultivated area was 1128 acres, most of which 
was canal-irrigated, and a small portion was irrigated by a tube-well. The 
study was made on a sample basis. All the families of cultivators and culti- 
vating labourers (117+25=142) formed the population. The size of the 
sample was. 684, the sample fraction was 50%, and the design of the 
sample frame was stratified- random sampling. The three groups 
. based on: the size of farms were the 3 strata. The selected cases were of the 
following nature:— : 


‘Group Size Total No. of Average Total Net cultivated area Intensity 
(Acres) No. of selected size of cropped of 
cases cases . farms area Total % cropping 


(Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 





I upto 5 84 -40. 2.1 115.4 8 192 136.0 





I’ 5-10 -33 i6 0 8l 159.8 130 ` 29.4 126.0 
III above 10° 25° 12 > 18.8 268.4 226 51.4 118.7 
142 68 °° °&£4«£82 543.6 441 T 100.0 123.3 





The enquiry was based on case study method through personal approach, 
‘in which 3 schedules were filled up. The first was a General Schedule relating 
to the name and caste, members of the family, earners, size of farm, source and 
extent ofirrigation, and land tenure, etc. ‘The Second was the Intensive Enquiry 
relating to detailed information about each field, the crop sown, the 
purposes and the order of- preferences, etc. The Third was an Approach 
‘Schedule through which information was collected from NES, Cooperative 
‘Society and other agencies relating to the work done for crop adjustment, dis- 
tribution of seeds, manures and fertilizers, and demonstrations, etc. For 
the measurement of factors an eight-point® scale was used. 1. Food for 





3. The reason for including cultivating labourers is that by virtue of cultivating some 
land they play a role in determining the cropping pattern and are involved in decision making. 

4. The size of the original sample was 70, including 42 cases from the First group. 
But the data relating to two cases being of doubtful value the schedules of those two cases were 
cancelled at the time of tabulation. Hence the size of the sample was reduced to 68. 


5. Information regarding the area of holdings and total cultivated area was first collected 
from Lekhpal, and was further rectified by spot checking and adjusted according to 
‘cultivating holdings.’ Information about the occupational distribution of families and members 
of families was first obtained from Panchayat Registers. . It was further verified and corrected 
during personal approach at the time of investigation. And the information about the various 
forms of'persuations and incentives, etc., provided by various agencies was collected at the sogrces, 
ie., the Block Development Office; ’ Office of the Asstt. Cane Development Officer, and 
the Cooperative Society. All these programmes implemented at the village level were, for esta- 
blishing their reliability, confirmed and verified from farmers at the village level. And in 
the cases of discrepancies weight was assigned to farmers’ versions which were accepted. 


6. The choice of scale depends on the objectives of a study, and on how deep one wants 
to go in explaining the role or effectiveness of different factors. Even after taking this objectivity 
into account there will be some degree of arbitrariness. On the basis of present experience it 
is suggested that the sixth factor can be eliminated so as to include it in the second, and a fresh 
one should be substituted in its place—‘Neighbouring plots grew the same crop? The 
number of factors will, however, be significant in relation to the type of farming areas. The order 
of listing is not very material, but it is better to put them in the order of importane which will 
depend on the knowledge of local agricultural situation. 

. e 
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family; 2. Other family consumption needs; 3. Cash requirements or pro- 
duction for market; 4. Feed and fodder; 5. Maintenance of soil fertility; 
6. Seed; 7. Outside stimuli (persuation, propaganda and other advice of 
N. E. S., Cooperative Society and other individuals); and 8. Others, includ- 
ing all social, personal and not clearly defined factors. The study includes 
the measurement of the influenze of the various factors determining the total 
farm production pattern, and the exten: of influence they exercise on the acreage 
under important crops. Besides, these factors have been analysed in relation 
to the size of farms and the size of farm families. And lastly, there is a critical 
examination of the role of N.E.S.in this regard. The survey was conducted 
during 1956-57, and related to the production programme of the year July 
1955 te June 1956. 


SOME PROBLEMS oF METHODOLCGY 


During the field work for sucr a study there occur two types of diffi- 
culties: conceptual and proczdurial, which must be solved prior to any 
survey. Regarding the former, the dimensions or the coverage of ‘produc- 
tion pattern’ was expressed by total cropped area; ‘farm’ implied the 
actual unit of cultivation or operation; and the term ‘farmer’ included all 
agriculturists (wholly, mainly and even partially depending on agriculture) 
who played a role in decision making in production programme. 


Regarding the latter there are three main problems: one regarding 
the determination of the unit of snquiry, second, regarding the treat- 
ment of impersonal factors, and the chird regarding the measurement 
in case of multiplicity of factors in particular cases. In the first case field which 
is the smallest unit (clearly demarcated, precisely measured,. legally 
recognised, and correctly identified with the help of a numerical number) of 
production recorded in revenue papers, and also for decision making in cropping 
programme was taken as the unit of enquiry.’ 


Secondly, the choice for growing a particular crop in a particular 
field is an outcome of two sets of factors: impersonal and personal. The 
former refer to the physical conditions of soil and climate and the biological 
factors (growth, maturity and life cycle of plants or the duration of crops). 
They condition the selection and choice of crops. They have not been 
excluded in the study since the <ifth factor in the scale takes them into account. 
Besijles, they make possible a group of crops, and choice is exercised within that 
group. Therefore, in the study of motivations of production function or why 





7. In case of two or more separate cops being sown in parts of the same field the areas 
under different crops were taken as separate fizids; the same No. was recorded at different places 
(under cifferent crops) showing the rea umder that crop, and not the total area of the 
field. Grop mixtures were treated as a single crop termed differently, e.g., wheat+ barley was 
termed as ‘gojai,’ instead of trying to allocate specific areas under wheat and barley. 


8. Itis rare that they make possible cnly one single crop, and, therefore, remain the sole 
determinants of the production pattern. But then there may be alternative uses of that crop. 
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farmers grow certain crops (and not others in a specific field) the dominant role 
is played by other set of factors which have been listed in the.scale. 


Thirdly, complication arises in case of multiplicity or plurality of factors, 
i.e., when more than cne factors are associated with one specific act of production 
which may be supplementing and/or conflicting, and have varying degrees 
of effectiveness. In such cases factors were recorded in the order of preference. 
They were grouped into two classes: ‘major and minor, the dominant factor 
being taken as the major and all other being taken as minor. These two cons- 
tants were established for calculating the cropped area under different factors. 
The ratio between major and minor was taken to be 3 ; 1°. 


EXTENT oF INFLUENCE oF DIFFERENT FACTORS 


The extent of influence of the different factors on the total production 
pattern was found to be as follows:— 


a 





Factors . Total cropped % to total 
area (Acres) 








Food for the family as _ 93.1 i “17,1 | 
8.3 21.7 
Other family consumption needs l 25.2 4.6 j 
Cash requirements(or for market): 213.6 39.3 
Feed and fodder 103.6 19.1 
Maintenance of soil fertility 37.9 7.0 
Seed 28.6 5.2 
Outside stimuli - ei 26.7 4.9 
Others i 14.9 2.8 . 
Total 543.6 100.0 


9. This is a simplified way, and a bit arbitrary; simplified because all the subsidiary 
factors were grouped into one, and arbitrary because there is no scientifically measurable basis 
for fixing the ratio of 3: 1. On the basis of this expereience we would suggest that better results 
will be obtained by having threefold classification: Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary. Regard- 
ing the ratio we would suggest 70:30 in the case of two; 60:30:10 in the case of three; 50:25:15:10 
in the case of four; and 45:25:15:10:5 in the case of five. But it is better to go upto 3 only,. 
since going beyond will add to the calculation work without adding much value to the results. 


z 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING FACTORS DETERMINING CROPPING PATTERN ON INDIVIDUAL FARMS 


OTHER KUMAN 
CONSUMPTION cheg) 








Food FOR 
FAMILY (IFAR) 


FOR MARKET 


(37-34%) s 
v 
we 
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: OTHERS (2:9%) 
Q 
Y OUTSIDE 
STimubs (49%) 
SEED (3) 
FEED $ i: FOR MAINTAINING 
FODDER UNIK) SOL FERTILITY (7.04) 


A consolidated view of the totel situation presented in the above table 
shows that on the whole of the tatal cropped area 21.7% was sown for the pur- 
pose of home or family consumption (17.1% for food and 4.6% for other human 
consumption), 39.3% for meeting the cash requirements of the family for the 
year or for selling in the market, 19.1% for meeting the feed and fodder needs 
of the year, 7% for maintaining soil fertility (by sowing crops that followed 
in the proper rotation or for green manuring, etc.,) 5.2% for seed purposes, 
4.9%, as a result of outside stimul, i. e., under the influence of incentives, persu- 
ation and propoganda made by N.E.S. and other agencies, and 2.8% 
for other minor (social, psychological and not clearly defined)purposes. 


This brings out a few interesting: points, and offers guidance for formu- 
lating proper incentives that will work eYectively in different sectors of the cropp- 
ing programme. First, the degree o? commercialization is quite high. But 
this is primarily because of the loca-ion of these villages in the factory zone 
where there is a closely situated zssured market for cane.” Besides, it has been 
helped and accelerated by the breaking up of the isolation of these villages. It, 
therefore, shows that opening up of the countryside by road development is 
a prerequisite for agricultural planning, and then price incentives can be more 
effective specially in the commercialized sector of the cropping pattern. 
Secondly, inspite of a sufficiently higher degree of commercialization the domi- 
nent character of agriculture remains to be that of subsistence type, in which 
the pattern of farm production is determined by the pattern of family needs. 
Changes in the latter have been and will be very slow. And this being the 
most powerful factor in guiding procuction pattern in subsistence sector, the 





10. This should not be taken as a representative figure for other regions or for the general 
agricultural situation in the country. 
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approach (for bringing about changes and improvements) should be more of 
psychological and educational character rather than economic. Thirdly, 
the degree of influence of feeds and fodder is also very high. This depends 
on the role of cattle in our economy, and so long as they are an important 
part of farm life this factor is likely to remain quite powerful. Only the 
gradual introduction of technology can bring about a sufficient change. 
Fourthly, outside stimuli have not been very effective, and inspite of the 
working of the N.E.S. for three years in these villages farmers were 
not convinced of the innovations which the authorities were suggesting, 
and the degree of success in this regard was very limited. A probe into 
the reasons revealed that on the whole many of the measures (particularly 
takavi for irrigation and for seed) were inadequate and delayed, and there 
was a lack of proper approach on the part of the personnel who lacked the 
appropriate attitude to handle the rural situation. Besides, a peculiar 
situation was created by the provision of conflicting incentives by the Cane 
Cooperative Society which was encouraging the expansion of sugar cane and 
the N. E. S. which was anxious for the expansion of cotton. Farmers get torn 
into such conflicts, and the agencies adopt methods and practices which 
are wasteful. Lastly, it is experienced that the introduction of new crops is 
more difficult than the substitution of a new variety, since it was found that 
the farmers did not grow berseem for fodder with which they were not 
accustomed, but were relatively easily convinced to adopt new varieties of 


sugar cane and cotton. 
INFLUENCE OF DIFFERENT FACTORS ON MAJOR GROPS 


The degree of effectiveness of the different factors in the case of impor- 
tant crops’ is shown in the following table:— 











Factors paddy wheat s.cane . bajra pea cotton 
Food for family 31.4 42.5 8.0 5.0 -6.0 - 
Other family con- l - . 

sumption needs 1.8 2.] 12.5 2 10 48.2 
Cash requirements 38.2 18.4 | 53.1 5.8 17 30.3 
Feed and fodder | 10.8 - 12.3 11.7 71.7 65.0 . .- 
Maintenance of soil 

_ fertility - - - 10.4 20.3 o 

Seed 8.0 7.0 5.2 4.8 4.0 4,7 

Outside stimuli . 6.0 6.2 7.0 2.1 1.0 7.0 
Others . 3.8 11.5 2.5 - 1.0 9.8. 

100.0- 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.6 


11. Our other study in a village in Agra District showed that bigger farmers who with the 
help of the N.E.S. purchased tractors grew Kharif crops (jwar and bajra) on very small areas, 
and shifted to wheat, barley and gram, i.e., rabi crops, since the former group of crops was of 
fodder crops mostly, which were not needed so much because of the use of tractors. The 
fodder market in villages under normal circumstances, is very limited. Itis very uncertain,. and 
is high only during crop failures. : 

12. The relative position of different crops and the purposes for which they are sown and 
utilized are different in different agricultural regions. The results of this study refer to the 
conditions prevailing in a particular locality. . And this fact should be taken into accountin ` 
appraising them. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE EXTENT OF SOWN AREA DETERMINED BY DIFFERENT 
FACTORS UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS. 
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PADDY. WHEAT, S.CANE, BAJRA. PEA, COTTON 


In this locality wheat and rice are the main food crops, sugar cane is 
the main commercial crop and bajra is the main fodder crop. Of the total 
area under paddy 33.2% was sown for the purpose of providing food for family 
38.2% with the intention of sellirg in the market to meet the cash requirements 
of the family, 10.8% to meet the needs of farm animals, 8.0% for seed purposes, 
6% asa result of outside stimuli, and 3.8% for other purposes. In the case 
of wheat 44.6% area (42.54+2.1) was sown for family consumption, 18.4% 
to meet the cash requirements, 12.3%, to meet the feed and fodder needs, 
7% for seed purposes, 6.2%, as a result of outside stimuli, and 11.5% 
for other purposes. In sugar cane 53.1% arza was sown for commercial purposes 
20.5% for family consumption, 11.7 % fer the requirements of cattle, 
5.298 for seed, 7% under the influence of outside stimuli, and 2.5% for other 
purposes. In the case of bajra 71.7% was for feed and fodder purposes, 5.2% 
for family consumption, only 5.8% for the market, 10.4%% for maintaining 
soil fertility, 4.8% for seed, ard only 2.1% as a result of outside stimuli. 
In the case of pea the relative strength of cifferent factors was almost the same 
asin the case of bajra (65.0% for feed and fodder, 7% for family consumption, 
20.3% for maintaining soil fertility, 1.7%, fer cash needs, 4% for seeds, and 
2% for the rest). Cotton was grown to a small extent, but mostly (48.2%) for 
family needs, and 30.3%, for the market. Outside stimuli were responsible 
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for 7% of the area, seed purposes for 4.7% and all other factors for 9.8%. Thus 
we find that the relative role of different factors showing the purposes for which 
different crops are being sown, is not uniform in all crops. It is very much 
different in different crops. And, therefore, the nature of incentive for adjusting 
the areas under different crops should not be the same for all crops. They 
should, however, be adjusted according to the relative strength of the various 
factors in different cases. 


AD 


INFLUENCE OF DIFFERENT FACTORS ON DIFFERENT FARM-SIZE GROUPS 


The analysis of factors in relation to the size of farms brought out the 
following results:— 








Factors “Group I. Group II ‘Group III 











Area . % Area . % Area % 

- F 
Food for family . 45,1 39.0 24.5 15.3. 23.5 8.7 
Other family . o ; 
consumption needs -> 10.0 8.6 7.7 4.8 7.5 2.8 
Cash requirements 22.4 19.5 56.1 35.1 135.1 50.4 
Feed and fodder 22.0 191 306 19.2 50.9 19.0 
Maintenance of soil . ; 

fertility 5.1 4.4 15.3 9.6 17.5 6.5 

Seed 52 45 10.0 6.3 12.9 4.8 
Outside stimuli _ 2.0 1.8 11.7 7.3 13.0 4.8 
Others 3.6 3.1 3.9 2.4 8.0 3.0 











115.4 100.0 159.8 > 100.0 268.4 100.0 





The table shows that the relative strength of different factors is very 
much different in the case of different farmers. Family consumption needs 
were responsible for 47.6% of the cultivated area on small farms, for 20.1% 
on medium-sized farms and only 11.5% on larger farms. Production fof the 
market was 19.5% of the area on small farms, on 35.1% area on medium-sized 
farms, and on 50.4% area on large farms. In view of the nature and the 
extent of requirements and the availability of the area the degree of commer- 
cialization increasing with the size of farms, and that of subsistence character nee 
decreasing with an increase in the size are easily understandable. The influence 
of other two factors (feed and fodder and seeds) is almost uniform in all the three 
cases, since these needs mostly correspond to the area to be cultivated. Besides, 
the reJativel and scarcity in the case of small farms is again reflected in the 


m'e 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE DEGREE OF INFLUENCE OF DIFFERENT FACTORS ON DIFFERENT 
FARM-SIZE GRGUPS. 
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results that relatively much less area is influenced by considerations of soil ferti- 
lity on small farms than on medium-sized and larger ones (4.4% as against 
9.6% and 6.5%). And lastly, an interesting point is revealed by the result 
under the factor ‘outside stimuli.” The influence was maximum (7.3%) in 
the case of medium-sized farms, and least (1.8%) on small farms, and only to 
the extent of 4.8% on larger farms. In the case of small farms the resource 
scagcity and the inadequacy or non-availability of help to the poorest or the 
less privileged section were responsible for lowest percer:tage. And in the 
case of larger or substantial farmers the unability of the VLW to advise or 
the lack of faith on the part of farmers in the capacities and knowledge of the 
approaching personnel, were r2sponsible for a limited influence. Here again 
an important conclusion is that the relative effectiveness of the various factors 
being very much different in the case of different farmers uniform measures 
or incentives for all farmers are bound to mee: a failure. They should be adjust- 


ed according to the individual circumstances of the different Jarmers or farms. 
e e 
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ANALYSIS OF FACTORS IN RELATION TO THE SIZE OF FARMS AND THE SIZE 
oF Farm FAMILY f 


The analysis of factors in relation to the size of farms and the size’ of 
the. farm families brought out the following results: 

















Factors - size of - size of farm families 
farms small medium large 
(1-4) (5-7) (above 7) 

Small 33.1 40.8 45.5 

Food for family Medium 11.4 15.0 22.9 
: Large 5.7 9.0 12.4 
AVERAGE 13.0 18.6 20.6. 

- Small 8.2 8.3 10.0 

; Medium 3.7 5.2 5.9 

Other family Large 1.6 3.2 3.8 
consumption needs AVERAGE 3.5 5.0 5.4 
Small 21.2 18.6 18.3 

Cash requirements Medium 35.8 35.4 33.3 
Large 61.2 43.2 45.9 
AVERAGE 45.8 34.8 37.9 

Small 18.7 20.6 15.9 

Feed and fodder Medium 18.3 19.7 19.2 
Large 17.3 19.3 20.3 

AVERAGE 17.9 19.8 19.5 

Small 5.7 3.9 3.4 

Maintenance of soil Medium 13.2 8.9 5.6 
Fertility Large 5.0 8.6 5.6 
AVERAGE 7.4 7.6 5.3 

Small 5.0 3.8 5.8 

Seed Medium 7.0 5.9 5.9 
Large 3.9 5.0 5.6 

AVERAGE 5.0 4.9 5.8 

Small 3.9 8. 5 

` Medium 9.7 5.5 7.6 

Outside stimuli Large 5.4 6.2 2.4 é 

. AVERAGE 6.2 4.7 3.4 

Small 4.3 3.8 4 

Medium 9 4.3 5 

Others Large - 5.5 - 3.4 
AVERAGE 1.2 4.6 ~ 21 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


_13. Averages are weighted. Weights were assigned according to the area sown by different 
farm-s®&e groups. j 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE EXTENT OF PEODUCTION FOR THE MARKET AND 
FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION ON DIFFERENT CLASSES OF FARMS. 
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The above table shows zhat tkere :s a positive influence of the size of 
farm families on the cropping ckoices of farmers. In the case of those farmers 
who have smaller families only 16.5% of the total cultivated area was sown for 
family consumption (13% for food and 35% for other human consumption), 
45.8% was cultivated for the market, 17.9% for feed and fodder, 7.4% for main- 
taining soil fertility, 5% for seeds, and 7.4% for all other purposes. In the case 
of those having medium-sized families 23.6% was sown for family con- 
sumption, 34.8% for meetirg cash requirements, 19.8% for meeting feed 
and fodder needs, 7.6% for maintaining soil fertility, 4.99% for seeds, and, 9.3% 
for all other purposes. In the case of farmers having large- farm families 26% 


ry s 
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was sown for family consumption, 37.9% for market, 19.5% for feed 
and fodder, 5.3% for maintaining soil fertility, 5.89% for seeds, and 5.5% for 
all other purposes. A further analysis of factors in relation to the size of farms 
and the size of farm families again shows a varying degree of influence in differe- 
ent cases. A positive correlation in all the three cases (of 3 farm-size groups) 


under the first factor, and an inverse correlation in all the three cases under the 


third factor are very significant conclusions. Besides, when the size of the 
farm families is small and the size of the farms is large the degree of commer- 
cialization is as high as 61.2%, and that of subsistence farming (growing for the 
family consumption) is as low as 7.3% (5.7+1.6=7.3). Again, when the 
size of the farm families is large but the size of the farms is small the crops grown 
mainly for family consumption occupy as much as 55.5% (45.5+10%), and 
those grown for the market as small as 18.3% of the total cultivated area. The 
pressure of population on land likewise reflects on the farmers’ choices for 
crops grown for maintaining soil fertility, and those grown under the influence 
of outside stimulus, e.g., in the former case when the size of the farm families 
is large but that of the farms is small the % is as low as 3.4, and when the size 
of the families is small but that of the farms is medium the % is as high as 13.2% 
and in the latter case when the size of the farm families is large and that of 
the farms small the percentage is as low as .5 as against 9°7% when the size 
of the families is small and that of the farms medium. The needs for fodder 


feed and seeds have exercised almost the same degree of influence on the cropp- - 


ing choices in all the three groups. The results arrived at in this table also 
establish that if incentives for crop and production adjustments have to be for- 
mulated they have to be formed in response to the specific situations of individual 
farmers. Uniformity of measures or programmes will meet a failure or a limited 
success, and will be wasteful. 


FORMULATION OF INCENTIVES 


Production pattern in agriculture is ultimately governed by farmers’ 
cropping choices on individual farms. These choices are directly governed 
by specific purposes which are conditioned by fundamental geographical factors 
and modified by emergent social and economic circumstances. Because of 
the peculiar conditions of different regions the scale of guiding factors and the 
relative strength of the different factors in this scale, must be very different in 
different regions. Again, in every region there are differences in the case of 
different types of farmers, and in the case of different crops. And, therefore, 
in a programme of production adjustment formulation of incentives cannot 
be uniform. For being effective it must suit the particular farms, the farmers 
and the crops. 


First of all the objectives should be defined clearly. Since in our country 
the basic problem is that of under-production, and enhancement of all types 
of farm production is urgently needed, the basic approach, therefore, is for 


increasing the output of all crops. For formulating proper incentives the in- 
e o 


a5 
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crease in output should further be classified according to the methods, such 
as improvements in yield per acre, expansion of area, increase in double cropp- 
ing, Improvement in quality and diversification, etc. The nazure and character 
of the method is significant for the suitability and effectiveness or otherwise of 
any specific incentive. Gererally for better quantitative production provision 
of irrigation, high yielding vacieties, manures, fertilizers and implements at 
concessional rates, etc., may prove effective. For better quality creation 
of demand for better and cuality foods, attractive prices based on quality 
differentials accompanied ky distribution of better seeds may prove helpful. 
In case of diversification imdlying crop adjustments the problem is a bit 
complicated. The cases should further b2 distinguished on the basis of indi- 
vidual crops, whether they are interided for family consumption or are grown 
for the market. A further classification shculd be made on the basis of resource 
availability (size of the farm) and the pressure on land (size of the family) so 
as to reconcile the objectivzs of production with the circumstances of the 
producer. For food crops and for subsister.ce farmers provision of cost subsidies 
is a better approach. For crops grown for the market and for bigger farmers 
price guarantees may bring better responses. And in case of competing cash 
crops measures aimed at higher income a: low cost are likely to prove more 
successful. Lastly, programme formulatior. ard target fixation should be done 
at the village level and mairly by loca! initiative. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The pattern of farmimg has been established after a very long experience, 
through the method of trial and error, and suiting the local geographical 
conditions. It cannot ke changed soon anc easily.4 But the changed cir- 
cumstances call for a change which is possible under the fundamental 
physical conditions (since tkey usually permit a group of crops) and desirable 
for the satisfaction of the present social needs. And, therefore, a properly 
conceived!’ programme framed mainly in view o? the local situation, is 





14. The experience of the N.E.S. gives an overall impression that the measures adopted 
by them have failed to motivate or induce farme:s to readjust their cropping patterns in order 
to bring about quantitative and cuali-ative improvements in farm production. In this connec- 
tion it is important to note that they should not feel irapatient about quick results. A time lag 
is Necessary specially when cealirg with illiterate masses. The limited success should not be a 
cause of disappointment but showd be a guidance for a change in methods of approach. 


e 15. Our probe into the weasoas of failure of some programmes in a few N.E.S. blocks 
showed that they were ill-conccived (e.g., popularizing the Japancse metkod of paddy cultivation 
in areas where soil and rainfall d> noz permi: paddy cultivation usually, or the use of heavy soil 
turning ploughs where the good surface soil is not deep or when bullocks are not powerful or 
mechanical power is not available), did not suit the conditions of individual farmers (e.g, ex- 
pansion of berseem as a fodder crap in cases of farmers who have small farms, who usually take 
those fodder crops which yield grain for focd, i.e, are dual purpose), they are half heartedly 
executed (e.g., demonstration of the didbling method of wheat sowing witkout the help of a dibb- 
ler but done by hand implements}, and they were rot supplemented by other necessary facilities 
(6-85 provision of seeds of new verietizs and fertilizers without the provision of water). The ex- 
periences with Moog No. J, green manuring, hybrid maize, and seed economy, etc., 
suggest that a close examination of these specific programmes is urgently called for. 
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needed.4® Incentives have to be formulated in view of the individual circums- 
tances. Besides, they have to be supplemented by persuation which is necessary 
to convince the producers for taking up any programme.!’ Production pro- 
gramme should not be taken as only an economic issue, but the psychological 
and. social circumstances of farmers: and farming activity have to be 
given due weight, And lastly, the history of cash crops in India, e.g., 
sugar cane, cotton, groundnut, and jute, etc., (taking things on a large 
scale) and that of papaya, tomato, mango, guava and rose cultivation in 
different localities, (taking things on a small scale) shows that farmers respond 
to a really sound and beneficial programme. Let us not ascribe the present 
failure of some of the programmes (which is mainly due to the defects in con- 
ception and approach, i.e., due to the mistakes on the part of those who are 
responsible for framing and execution of programme) wholly or mainly to the 
lack of initiation, illiteracy, ignorance and conservatism, etc., on the part 
of farmers. Let there be a search into the causes of distrust of officers and sus- 
picion about specific measures on the part of the village people. Really speak- 
ing the situation is that people are what they are and the rural situation is what 
it is, the main responsibility of bringing about a change lies on 
the outside agencies (official and non-official). And, therefore, they. are 
blamed for failure as they are given all credit for success. There is no 
escape from this position.!8 But the failures should provide a guidance 
for the future. To our mind the roots of many of the present difficulties 
in this connection lie in the N. E.S. administration particularly in the 
personnel which is townbred or urbanite, or lacks the necessary training, 
having very superficial knowledge of farming, and not being able to assess 
and appreciate the rural situations and problems correctly. 





:16. One of the major defects with the C. P. and N.E.S. programmes has been that the 
targets and the priorities have been fixed at the top and the VLWs at the village level had 
to execute and attain. The spot of decision making is very much distant from (away from the 
sight of) that of the field of application. The result is that in many cases specific. schemes do 
not suit the local agricultural conditions and local people, and hence they do not attain the 
desired success or fail to be effective. Efforts for adopting the Japanese method of paddy culti- 
vation in areas where paddy is not being grown and cannot be grown successfully is an important 
illustration. So is the case with many agricultural demonstrations. The smokeless choolha,’ 
distribution. of fertilizers where irrigation facilities are absent, or the distribution of seeds to non- 
cultivators (because to attain the targets a certain quantity has to be distributed), etc., are 
instances of the same nature. This was a major defect of these programmes during the Ist Five 
Year Plan, and it still continues. And so long as this continues the success will be limited. It 
needs a correction which implies freedom to the men or the spot (and ultimately to the people 
themselves) for initiation and programme formulation. 

17. At present the govt. agencies particularly in N-E.S: blocks rely more on propaganda 
and less on positive methods of persuasion. In many cases the programmes are generally hurried 
through rather than followed up gradually and consistently. : 

18. The contemporary research in psychology tends to prove that the analogy of mecha- 
nical force is inadequate to explain facts and, therefore, the power of decision in the self has to be 
` recognized. This leads to a conclusion that responses to outside stimuli (may be price attraction 
or Cost subsidies for crop adjustments, or a health or an educational programme) must be insuffi- 
cient to bring about the desired change. It must be supplemented by individual initiative. But 
this individual initiative originates from, and is a reaction to the environmental situations. And 
the provision of the appropriate environment is the responsibility of the State. ` 


BEGINNING OF INDIAN EMIGRATION TO NATAL 
(SOUTH AFEICA) 


(A re-examination ir. the light of some fresh material) 
IppaL Narain 


“An increase of emigration from India would tend, perhaps dis- 
tantly and slowly but still certainly, to an amelioration of the con- 
dition of the labouring population............ which it was melan- 
choly to contemplate, because rot only were. the peasantry of that 
country...... in a state of deep poverty, but it was a poverty from 
which there was for them little hope of escape. They were so 
involved in the bond of the money lender i? 


Marquess of Salisbury.+ 


It is usually claimed that emigration of Indians overseas under the 
auspices of the British Government was a measure of relief for the jobless Indian 
labourer. It was meant to provide occupation to “‘a vast population, culti- 
vating the soil, plunged in debt, having lit-le hope for the future and having 
no security against the calamities of constantly recurring famine 
view is grounded in ‘“‘a general persuasion which exists in England both in Par- 
liament and out of it that there is a superabundance of labour in British India.’ 
It is on the basis of this theory that the beginning of emigration to 


Natal is usually explained. As the authors of the Report of the Asiatic Enquiry , 


Commission observed: 


“Tt SETE a fact that at the inception of the movement the Govern- 
ment of India regarded it with favour as affording an outlet for 
their surplus population.’ 


A close scrutiny of the documents relating to the beginning of emigra- 
tion to Natal, however, has quite a different story to tell. 





b. Hansard Vol. CCOXXXV, pp. 1552-59, dated July 20, 1877. 
Ibid. 

3. Genl. Dept., 1840 (Emign.) Prog. Ncs. 15/20 (Cons.B.) 
` Cf. The Earl of Carnarvon’s statement: 

“It was satisfactory to find it admitted on all sides that if you had a larger and 
reduntant populaticn on the one haad amd a great want of labour on the other, it 
was only a reasonable and a wise course to promote the removal of the redun- 
dant labour to the market where labour was employed to advantage.” (Vide: 
Hansard Vol. CCXXXV, pp. 1552-59, dated July 20, 1877). 

Report -of the Asiatic Enquiry Ccmmission (1921), para 144. » 


N 


of 4th November; 


or 
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PART OF A PROCESS l 


At the outset it has tobe borne in mind that emigration to Natal did 
not begin a new process; it was part of a process started long before in the early 
years of the 19th century. The beginning of that century found Great Britain 
transforming itself into the ‘workshop of the world,’ and commanding a huge 
tropical empire. “World conditions, and especially those in Great Britain 
were favourable; the advancing Industrial Revolution, the gold of Cali- 
fornia and Ballarat, war prices in Europe and presently in North America, and 
the absence of serious manufacturing compitition from the Continent all gave 
easy money and long credit to England and her colonies and even to the republics 
beyond their borders.’’® In this tempo of growth, England’s mainstay was 
labour. If a steady supply of raw materials was not forthcoming from tropical 
‘treasure islands,’ the overlordship of the West Indies, the Cape or Mauritius 
would be of little avail to industrialized Britain. This was only possible, if labour 
was available in abundance. . For sometime the institution of slavery, hallowed 
by the sanction of Aristotle, solved the problem of labour supply. Slave labour 
was the backbone of colonial economy and England’s commercial prosperity,* 
The anti-slavery movement* threatened a labour crisis which became a reality 
with the abolition of slavery** throughout the British Empire on 28th August, 








-5. Eric A. Walker: “A History of South Africa (Longman’s Green & Co., London, 


1947), p. 303. 

*While pleading for a progressive and gradual emancipation of slaves, the Duke 
of Willington spoke at length about the importance of slaves to industrialized 
Britain. He observed: É 

“I say that not to mention the West India proprietors the country it- 
self will be a-severe sufferer, ifthe abolition is to-be total and imm- 
ediate......... a very large revenue is derived from the trade which is car- 
ried on with these colonies that in the year 1830, amount of revenue 
received from these colonies was £ 7,800,000; and that last year it 
amounted to between £ 5,000,000 and £ 6,000,000. My Lords, 
I ask, whether it is not an object to preserve to the country such an 
amount of revenue as this ? Look to the ‘amount of exports to these very 
colonies, which you are going to destroy, if you pass a measure for 
immediate emancipation. The annual amount of exports from these colonies 
“to all parts of the world is stated to be £ 5,500,000. Here is a 
commerce which gives employment to 250,000 tons of our shipping, inde- 
pendent of 100,000 tons belonging to His Majesty’s North American 
colonies 7 making, in the whole, 350,000 tons by shipping employed 
in the trade of these colonies.” 
(Mirror of Parliament, Vol. II, May 2, 1830, p. 1553). 


*For acomprehensive treatment of the struggle for the abolition ofslavery see W.L.- 
Matheison’s “‘British Slavery and its abolition’, (Low Owon Longmans, London, 


1929). 
**The abolition was effected by Act 3 and 4 will 


IV. Cap. 73 of 1833. 


aN 
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1833 in the time of Earl Gray’s Ministry. To lessen the tempo of the crisis 
a system of ‘seven years’ apprenticeship as a ‘transitional period of liberty’ was 
established.6 During this period the slaves over the age of six were bound 
to work for their masters for three-quarters of the day. They were to suffer cor- 
poral punishment, if they did not uncertake the prescribed quota of labour. 
As years rolled by, it was apparent that the apprenticeship system was the 
same slave system in disguise, which Mr. Bulwar described as “dark hypocrisy 
of slavery,”? On May 22, 1838. The speaker knew “‘no pagan slavery worse 
than this Christian Apprenticeship Bill.’ And so a resolution of the House 
of Commons passed against this transitional arrangement finally terminated 
slavery on Dec. 1, 1838. The labour market now got into a slump.*** The 
twenty million sterling, which was voted by the House of Commons as com- 
pensation to the planters when slavery was abolished, could not compensate 
the loss of man power. There was a tremendous industrial depression.* The 
chief colonies concerned were the Britsh West Indies, Mauritius and the Cape 
colony. “In the West Indies ths economic effects were bad, and existing de- 
pression in the sugar incustry was intensified. In Mauritius coolie labour was 
obtained from India, as it was ultimately in the West Indies. At the Cape 
the abolition caused more irritation then loss...... »?9 But here too the beginning 





(Continued from page 150) 

It will not be out of place here to mention that crusade against slavery in 
England succeeded progressively. First and initial stage was reached when Lord 
Mansfield in his historic Judgment decided that slavery could not exist under 
the law on the soil of England His thesis was that slavery is “so odious, that 
nothing can be suffered to supportit, but positive law’. The second stage 
was reached when the slave labcur was abolished so far a3 British subjects were 
concerned by an Act of 1807, which was made effective in 1814 by declaring 
that slave trade offences were to be regarded as piracy. And the last two stages 
were reached in 1833 and 183€ respectively. (Vide: Kathleon Simon: ‘Slavery’ 
(Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., London, 1929, pp. 236-238). 

6. Mirror of parliament, Vcl. IV. of 1838, p. 3170. 

7. Mirror of Parliament, Vol. V of 1837-38, p. 4218. 

8. Ibid. 

***For a comprehensive account of the shortage of labour caused by the abolition of 
slavery, see Matheison’s ‘Great Britain and Slave Trade”, pp. 81—82 and 149—169. 
An authoritative account of this depression has been given at length in the re- 
ports of two Parliamentary Committees, one appointed in 1842 and another 
in 1848 to report on the economic condition of the West Indian Colonies. Ac- 

e cording to the former, thare had been a diminution in the staple production of 

the West Indies to a very great 2xtent, and, according to the latter, “great dis- 
tress undoubtedly prevails amongst all who are interested in the production of 
sugar in the British colonies.” Analysing the causes of the economic distress, 
the Committee of 1848 stated, “‘the principal causes of the diminished production 
(of sugar) and the conszquent distress are the great difficulty...... in obtaining 
steady and continuous’ labour....... )” Vide: ‘Indian Emigration’ by ‘Emigrant’ 
(Oxford, 1924), p. 6. 

9. James A. Williamson: ‘A Note Book of Empire History’ (Macmillan and Coy., 
Ltd., 1942), p. 152. 
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of the Great Trek was at least partially due to “emancipation of the slaves and 
inadequacy of compensation.’”° The difficulty became all the more distress- 


ing as the West Indian colonies had to compete with. countries m which slave 
labour was still ir vogue. 


It is against this background that one can understand why the teeming 
millions of India attracted the attention of the rising capitalists of industrial 
Britain. Though India had been unsuccessfully looked upon as a source of 
tractable unskilled Jabour during the Government of Sir Charles Colville as 

arly as 1830,12 it now formed the nucleus of the supply of man power, so 
badly needed after the abolition of the slave labour.** 


THE SHORTAGE OF LABOUR IN NATAL 


It was on 10th May, 1943 that Natal was proclaimed a British colony 
“for the peace, prozection and salutary control of all classes of men settled: at 
and surrounding tha: important portion of South Africa.”!3 Sir George Napier, 


the Governor of the Cape colony, who made this proclamation also solemnly 
declared: 


“There shall not be in the eye of the Law any distinction of colour, 
origin, language, creed, but the protection of the Jaw in letter and 
in subszance shall be extended impartially to all alike.”14 


The Britishers were well aware of the potentialities of the soil of Natal 
for growing sugar cane, tea and coffee.1® Now they seriously thought of de- 
veloping it as a sugar plantation. As a result of the introduction of sugar cane 
from Mauritius, Natal- saw the growth of the first sugar plantation in 1847.16 


10. Ibid., pp. 153-154. 

11. Hansard, Vol. COXXXV of July 20, 1877, p. 1557. 

12. Parliamentary Paper 1837-38. J. ii. (190): Nicolay to Clonolg. Jan. 23, 1838. 

**For further elucidation of this point see: 
(a) Egerton: “The origin and growth of English Colonies and of their system of Government”, 
(Oxford, 1904), p. 141. 
(b) Dr. Lenka Sundaram: “The international aspects of Indian emigration”, 
The Asiatis Review, Vol. 26 of 1930, p. 741. 
tc) N. C. Sinha: ‘Studies in Indo-British Economy, huudred years ago, (A. Mukherjee 
and Coy., Calcutta, 1946), p. 97. 

13. Russels Nafil, p. 194. 

14. Quoted by Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi and Banarsidas Chaturvedi in theif “Re- 
port on the emigrants repartriated to India under the assisted emigration scheme from South 
Africa and ow the problem of returned emigrants from all colonies” (an independent enquiry, 
15th May 1931), p. 24 

15. H. Caplin: “Indians in South Africa (Pietermaritzburg Shutter and Shooler 
1949), p. 1. : 

Cf. Statement of ‘Natal Witness’: “What a splendid threefold cord will cotton 
indigo and sugar not make to our anchor of hope”. (Vide: Ibid.) 

16. M.S. Geen: ‘The making of the Union of South Africa’, (Longman’s Green and Co., 
London, 1947). p. 97. 
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This impressed upon the Englishraan the bright future that the industry promised, 
“Away beyond the expense of still indepencent Kaffir land, Natal was exuberant, 
First wool displaced ivory at the head of the list of exports and coffee and cotton 
made good a modest fotting, but soon sugar became king in the tropical coast- 
belt and in the legislative counc:1,” 1 


But it was soon obvious that the development of sugar plantation in 
Natal was impossil'e to accomplish for want of reliable labour. The position 
of the labour supply was such thet no capitalist would invest in the colony. “Mr. 
King had 130 acres under cane and only two Kaffirs.”?® The need of the 
hour was “‘a steady, full, and zeliable supply of labour...... cheap labour and 
plenty of it.”1? 

If the problem was to be solved without importing labour, either the 
White should work themselves or the olack work for them. The Natal Whites 
could not work since they held that only the natives of Africa, whom they con- 
temptuously called ‘kaffirs, were meant for physical labour.?° Besides, land 
was cheap and produce dear in Natal and so labourers could very soon become 
employers of labour.?* Morecver, where was the Englishman “so poor as 
not to be able to employ ‘kafirs?’’* In this connection Rawson W. Rawson, 
the Colonial Secretary made a frank observation in his despatch, dated 17th 
November, 1956: ` 


“The climate is well adapted for European labourers but as all 
emigrants of that c:ass arrive with the desire of becoming employers 
of labour and as they soon become proprietors of land and un- 
willing to work for hire to others, it is vain at least for some years 
to look in this direction fer relief to the present wants of 
the colony.”?3 ` 


Then could the natives of South Africa come to the rescue of the White 
men? Physically, they were the children of the soil and hence most suited to 
work under the climate of South Africe. They were available in large numbers 








17. Eric A. Walker: (Quoting), p. 304.0 ‘Cambridge History of the British Empire’ 
Vol. VIII. (South Africa 1936 edition)p. 417. , 


18. Mr. Milner’s observation in a meeting of planter’s held on February 24, 1958 with 
H. G. Nekler Esq., Resident Magistrate in the chair: Vide: Natal Mercury, dated 
Feb. 24, 1958. 


19, Ibid. 


20, P. S. Joshi: ‘Verdict on Soute Africa, (Thacker and Co., 
1946), p. 4. 


21. Natal Mercury of Feb. 2, 1858, (Quoting). 
22. Ibid, 
2 


Ltd., Bombay, 


3. “Home Department—Legislative despatch from Court, 1856-57. No. 1 of 1856; 
(Quoting enclosure No. 4). 


a 
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also** Then they were not indolent as the Europeans misrepresented them 
to be. “The theory that the South African natives are hopelessly indolent may 
be dismissed,” observed .the Authors of the South African Native Affairs 
Commission of 1905, “as not being in accordance with- the facts. Even the 
simple wants of the native population cannot be supplied without some degree 
of exertion. The population of 4,652,662 has to derive its sustenance from a 
soil which is not everywhere fertile, and the native agriculturist has to contend 
with the same drawbacks of drought and pestilence that beset the European 
farmer. The labour of tilling the soil, weeding and reaping, is shared, but is 
by no means exclusively performed, by the native women; and the representation 
of the native as living at his own village a lazy, luxurious life, supported 
by his wife or wives is misleading. ”?4 Not only this. A large number of natives, 
collected from tribes and known under the general name of Zulus, who had 
been driven by the tyranny of their own chief to take refuge in Natal under the 
protection of the organized government there, was by no means disinclined 
to labour.25 Besides, even those natives of Natal who inhabited the locations 
as free holders and were producers could also supply from among them ‘‘a very 
large body of labourers for wages.’*® And yet the natives could not be banked 
upon to solve the labour problem as by their temper and habits they were un- 
suited to form stable labour. The native population had always been pastoral 
and agricultural.2?7_ The normal condition of native life was that of a small 
cultivator and herdsman.2® These men possessed land for which they 
paid no rent and were settled with their families among countrymen in 
locations which they cultivated for their own maintenance and for the 
supply of the markets and from which they were not willing to remove them- 
selves permanently to take regular employment from the planters.?? They 
were ready to work for two or three months at a time but they must withdraw 
thereafter to locations.8® For they could not afford absence from home and 
family for lorg.24 They were thus not accustomed to reigns of wage labour 
or amenable co the routine of contractemployment. On this point a reveal- 
ing observation was made by Col. H. Cooper, acting Lt .Governor of Natal. 


His despatch ran: 








*According to Mr. Granville’s (the Secretary of State for the Colonies) despatch 
`of 1870 to Mr. Keate, the Lt. Governor of Natal, the Europeans numbered 
16,000 and the natives upwards of 200,000; (Vide : Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi and 
Banarsi Das Chaturvedi: Quoting, p. 26). ° 
24, Report of the South African Native Affairs Commission of 1905 paragraph 373. 
25. Home Dept. Legislative despatch from Court, 1856-57. No. 1 of 1856; (Quoting). 
26. From a despatch of the Governor of Natal—Quoted by H. Calpin: op. cit, p. 3. 
27. Report of the South African Native Affairs Commission, 1905. para 374. 


28. Ibid. : 
29. Home Department—Legislative despatch from Court, 1856-57 No. 1 of 1856); — 
(Quoting). 
30. bid. 
: 31. Report of the South African NativeAfjairs Commission, 1905-para 375. 
e 
* . 
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“Although since the occupation of the District by the Europeans, 
the male kaffirs have becn even in very great numbers engaged 
in the service of the Whites, being principally tempted by the pros- 
pect of speedily earning cattle and thus securing the means of 
purchasing vines anc living in independence; yet they are generally 
averse to steady -abour or an ergagement for a- fixed term of service; 
and are much attacked to the privilege of quitting their employment 
and returning to their homes whenever they please.’ 


Further, the inexpersiveness of the life of the natives and the limited 
nature of their wants also accounts for the comparative absence of incentive 
to continuous labour. But what the planters required was ‘continuous labour 
of the same individuals, or at least, as a very imperfect substitute, the means 
replacing with certainty and. without delay the labour of which he is thus from 
month to month deprived.” 14 And thus natives could not redeem the labour 
crisis. 

The alternative that wes thus lefi with the White colonists of Natal 
to meet the labour shortage* was the importing of labour from elsewhere. 


THE UNFRUITFUL EFFORTS TO OBTAIN LABOUR 


The labour crisis began to threaten the economic prosperity of Natal 
in the fifties of the 19th century. A provisional committee was elected early 





32. Home Dept. Public Letters from Cou->t—January to June, 1856 No. 60 (Quoting: 
Pocket enclosure entitled ‘Legislative despatch No. 10 from Govt. House, Natal, 
dated 26th Jan. 1856), 
Cf. Mr. Shepstone’s reply to Mr. Sowsrly (Vide: Government Notice, No. 11 of 
1853); Lord Oliver: White Capital end Coloured labour, (Published by Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf-The Hograh Press, London—1929), pp. 109-110. 
33. Report of the South Af-ican Native Affairs Commission of 1905—para 374. 
34. Home Dept. Legisla-ive despatch from Court No. 1 of 1856; (Quoting:) 
*Mr. C. W. Kiewiet feels that in fact there was no labour problem in Natal in those days. 
The labour crisis was merely a logral corollery of tne mal-adjusted economy of the land. His 
argument runs: 
“Native labcur was was:efully and inefficiently used. Much labour was 
tied up on indivicual farms. The efforts of republican and colonial legis- 
lation to mezke this labour more mobile by limiting the number of native 
squatters on a farm were defeated by the desire of each landowner to mono- 
Saf polize the services of the natives on his land Service was given intermi- 
tently for cash and for xind and without plan. Behind the demand for 
labour was no systematic effort to improve farming and increase production. 
Upon acreages uneconomical"y held and in an unprogressive agricultural 
industry there was room for oniy a casual and unbusinesslike labour system.” 
(Vide: ‘A YWistory of South Africa—social and economic; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1942, p. 82). 
Much of Mr. Kiewiet’s argimeats maks sense, but it is doubtful whether a better planned 
and rationalised economy could kave made tke native labour more dependable. The problem 
at the moment was not so much tke obtaining of labour as such, but its dependability. 
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in 1852 to consider the best plan for promoting sugar cane production in Natal. 
The committee suggested on 30th June, 1852 that emigration from England 


of small farmers with some money and “immigration of young and native agri- 
cultural labourers to whom a free passage be given without land? be 
encouraged.*6 Buz this emigration of English agricultural labourer could not 
be possible because the European settlers in Natal wanted ridiculously cheap 
labour. The settlers tried to extract compulsory labour from the natives, but 
they could not succeed in this as it smacked of forced labour.*”? The land 


_ policy of the White in Natal which resembled the 18th century enclosure move- 


ment was in itself a means to obtain labour. “In the land in which they lived 
the free resources of soil, water and grass had been expropriated or diminished. 
These resources represented the capital upon which tribal life had been based, 
without these resources of soil, water and grass, the natives were obliged to do 
labour for those who now controlled them.’%* This land policy certainly 
deepened the economic crisis in the life of a comparatively large 
number of the Natives who were thus made to labour for the 
White men. But this could not solve the labour problem. For the natives 
did not detest anything more than to labour in bondage or to work in chains 
of contract. He must leave the job when the felt like going to his reserves or 
villages. And this he continued to do even in the grip of utter poverty. His 
labour remained undependable as before. ' Besides, his love of the land was 
great. Naturally, therefore, the land policy of the British must have bred in him 
a psychological bitterness against his White master“ and made him still more 
averse to work. Ard so “‘in spite of the creation of reserve pools of native labour 
assisted by the spur of poll taxes and by stimulated tastes and expenditure on 


European goods,” an increase in labour shortage continued to retard the colony’s . 


development under White enterprise and capital.3? The settlers addressed 
a petition to Queen Victoria on November 9, 1855 praying to allow the use 
of imported convict labour, but this request was turned down.“ Early in 
1855 a request was also made to the Government to import Chinese coolies.” 
Proposals were also in the air to import Portuguese from Madeira? and Careoles 


‘from the Re-union government.4? Attempts were also made to induce refugees 
ee from the frequent tribal wars in Zuluand to enter the service of the White 





35. C.J. Ferguson—Davie: ‘The early history of Indians in Natal,’ (South African 
Institute of Race relations Johannesburg, pp. 3-4) 

36. Ibid, : 

37. P. S. Joshi: (Quoting), p. 41. e 

38. ©. W. De Kiewet: (Quoting), p. 82. i 


39. ‘Indian life and labour in Natal? edited by Prof. H. R. Burrows and published 
in Race Relations, Vol. X No. 1, 1943, p. 1. 


40. Correspondence—1855-57 (Cape), p. 50—(Despatch from Secretary of State for 


the Colonies to the acting Lt. Governor Cooper, dated Feb. 14, 1856). a 
41. C. J. Ferguson-Davie: (Quoring), p. 3. 
42. Natal Government Notice No. 101. 
43. Natal Government Notice No. 1. 1849. 
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farmers. But these efforts came to nothing. Early in 1868, one Mr. Crawford, 
Manager of Umzinto sugar Factory, laid his hands upon a few Chinese 
and Malayans who were employed on the sugar fields.4 Here was a new prospect. 
And a thrill of joy gripped the sugar planters. The Natal Mercury hailed “this 
first introduction of eastern labour......with satisfaction as the thin end of the 
wedge” and expressed the hope that “a few thousand of such labourers......will 
operate most beneficially.46 But this rejoicing proved to be abortive. It 
was soon discovered that Chinaman was always in the saddle. He came to 
Natal only to make money and then to return home.*? An attempt was also 
made to obtain Amatongas from Portuguese East Africa,® but this too could 
not materialise owing to the unwillingness of these tribal people to engage them- 
selves on long contracts of service. Further, the planters also tried to induce 
the Magistrates to use their authority to procure labour from the natives and 
the Lt. Governor had to issue a notice requesting that “magistrates should not 
allow themselves to be the medium of such negotiations between the planters 
and the chiefs.”50 Again, in March 1859, a scheme was put forward to get 
boys aged fourtcen and upwards from the Lord Shaftesbury Homes in England. 
They were to be apprenciced till they came of age. ‘‘During that period they 
were to receive board, lodging and clothes, and pocke: money rising from two 
shillings a month.’ This scheme remained still born. Lastly, in April 
1860, Mr. J. Palmer of Pietermaritzburg advocated the import of the freed 
Negro slaves from the northern states of America.®% 


NATAL GOVERNMENT REQUESTS FOR INDIAN LABOUR 


The failure to obtain labour cast a gloom everywhere. The future of 
‘the sugar plantations appeared cark. And, as the Natal Mercury observed, 
“want of reliable labour sent many a disgusted settler from Natal.”54 It was 
in this situation of sickening despair, when many of the foregoing attempts had 
failed and others were drifting towards an equally dismal end that the planters 
cast ‘longing lingering looks’ at Indian labour like the proverbial drowning 
man catching at straw. 


The first suggestion to import labour from India is found in a letter 
to the Natal Mercury of April 25, 1855. The letter was signed J.R.S.,°° (Appa- 











44. Government Notice 159 o? 1856—Legislative Council Papers, No. 21 of 1860. 
45. Natal Mercury of 2nd Feb, 1858. 

“16. Ibid. 

47. G. H. Calpin: (Quoting), p. 2. 

48. Natal Mercury of Feb. 24, 1858. 

49. P. S. Joshi: (Qcoting), p. 41. 

50. Legislative Council Sessional Papers No. 12 of 1859. 
51. C. J. Ferguson-LC'avie: (Quoting). p. 4. 

52. Ibid. 

53. Natal Mercury of 5th April, 1860. 

54. Quoted by G. W. Calpin: (Quoting), p. 3. 

55. Natal Mercury of April 2&, 1855. 
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rently J.R. Saunders of Tongaat).* The letter spread to over two columns, gave 
a history of emigration of Indian labour into Mauritius and insisted that the 


emigration of Indian labour to Natal should be organised on the pattern of ; 


Mauritius.5¢ 


“The movement for Indian labour was set afoot by Sir George Grey, : 


who arrived in Cape Town late in 1854 to take over as Governor. He announced + 
that he would visit Durban in November, 1855. The Town Council, there: / 
upon, drew up an address of welcome for him. A public meeting was called’, 

on 18th June to ratify the address, which contained no request for obtaining : : 
regular labour.5? A section of the meetihg insisted upon its inclusion. By’ 
a very large majority they got the following request inserted in the address: 


s, x 
Se 


“Independently of measures for developing the labour of our natives} 
we believe your Excellency will find occasion to sanction the intro-, 
duction -of a limited number of coolies or other labourers 
from the East in aid of the new enterprises on the coast lands‘ 
to the success of which sufficient and reliable labour is absolutel: 
essential; for the fact cannot be too strongly borne in mind tha 
on the success or failure of these rising enterprises: depends -th 
advancement of the colony or its certain and rapid decline. Eb 
perimental cultivation has abundantly demonstrated that the iss, 
depends solely on a constant supply of labour.’ 


Sir George Grey had been Governor of Newzealand and had also visit¢ 
Mauritius. He was thus in the known of the potentialities of Indian labo, 
which was already in employ of the two colonies. It was natural, ther n 
for him to be drawn to the idea of importing labour from India by this re’ 
In.response to thé aforesaid address given to him on 9th a 
he is reported to have said: < it is 


“The proper course would be to pass a local ordinance empé gounds 


the Lt. Governor to make necessary regulations which shou ™ 
the force of law and then arrangements might be imm 
entered into with the East India Company. He did not ¢ 

of Chinese labourers, but he believ2d Coolies from Indit 
half civilized race, would present an attainable example ` 
kaffirs, who regarded the British as too- much above them fe 


i, be e- 
from 
the 


gage 





*This is the view of Miss. H. L. Paul iri her book ‘Indian Immigration in Soub., 


Africa’, I have borrowed it from entitled a volume of manuscript notes 
taken by C.F. Andrews from. this the then unpublished work, p. 58 (The 
volume of C. F. Andrews’ notes is preserved in the Servants of India Society ey 
Poona}. : 
56. Natal Mercury of April 25, 1855. 
57. Natal Mercury of 6th June, 1855. 
58. Natal Mercury of 20th June, 1855. 
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emulation...... Hs Excellency said that a due proportion of the 
sexes would be provided for; and he doubted not—numbevrs of 
the coolie families would remian as industrious settlers after their 
_term of service expired..’*5? 


His Excellency did aot forget the word thus given. He moved the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Rawson W. Rawson, who addressed a despatch* on 
the subject to the Governor General in Council on 17th November, 1855, while 
Mr. Grey himself moved the Court of Directors in the matter on the same date. 
Mr. Rawson’s despatch is a hstorical decum2nt of enduring value. It acquaints 
us both with the pressing labour shortage waich the Colony was facing and with 
the persuasive conditions tha” the Colonial Government were willing to offer 
to arrract the Indian labour. The despatch emphasized that Natal was “a fit 
field for the employment of Indian labcurers,” due to moderate climate, absence 
of “endemic or epidemic di-ease” and the fact that slavcry had ucver existed 
there.6® Besides, the land was o? the richest quality, “adopted to the descrip- 
tion of labour” familiar to che natives of India and suited to their physicl 
powers.6t There was vast expanse of unappropriated land which could 
ecure to the labourer constans employment and also “the means of becoming 

petty proprietor himself.’’6? Fcod would be supplicd to the labourers from 
1€ resources of the Colony.** Indians would neither be treated as a separate 
ass nor put on isolated estates; they would be located in small detachments 
hiefly in villages among an European population, where the immigrants and 


Feir families would be treated as members of zhe houschold.“4 The Colonial ` 


retary expressed the hope that settled habits cf industry of the Indian labous 
Id educate the natives to . become steady labourers.65 The Magistrates 
protect the interests of Indian imimigrants.®* Mauritius was to serve 
podel for the organisation of emigraticn to Natal.67 Women should accom- 
men to the extent at least of one third. The planters would be willing 
cer about five to six shillitgs month with ample rations or a little more.®? 
ier information was to follow in this regard.’ 











Nawal Mercury of 9th Nevemoer, 1855. . 
*The letter is given in ociginal in Appendix’ A 

Home Dept.—Legistative Despatci frora Court, 1856 No. | of 1856 and 
enclosures : (Quoting). 


61. Ibid. 
62. Ibid, 
63. Ibid. 
64. ibid. 
65. bid. 
66. ibid. 
67. Ibid. 
68. Ibid. 
69. Ibid. 
70. Did. ] ari 
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The official machinery at Downing Street was soon up and doing and 
the issue was referred to Emigration Commissioners for opinion. They in 
their despatch, dated the 19th Feb., 1856 saw no reason “‘why the colonists 
of Natal should be prevented from availing themselves of the advantages 
of Indian labour.” They, however, made three recommendations. Firstly, 
“independently of the inconvenience resulting from competition when emigrants 
are despatched from the same coast to different colonies, such isnow the demand 
for coolies from Calcutta that it has been found impossible during the present 
session to procure there the numbers required for the West Indies...... we 
would recommend that the emigration to Natal should be commenced 
at Bombay.’’?2 Secondly, Indian labourers should be granted the boon of 
free return passages.”2 Thirdly, “we think...... that if the coolie is at liberty to 
return to India at his own expense after five years of industrial residence, the 
free return passage need not be claimable from Government, till he has been in 
the colony for 10 years, the period allowed in the case of the West Indies.’’74 


On the 28th March, 1856, the Court of Directors referred the request of 
the Government of Natal to the Governor General in Council in torx Jegis- 
lative. despatch No. 1 of 1856, which authorized him “after obtaining the‘dies.”isite 
information on the subject to pass a law permitting the proposed emigrat— t 
Natal” under such conditions which he might deem just and expedient. 4 

INDIA TURNS DOWN THE REQUEST 1 

The Government of India referred the request to the Lt. Game 
of the three Presidencies in their letter dated 30th May, 1856. It was col 
shouldered in all the three Presidencies. 











“Having regard to the present demand for labour in this presid 
observed the Lt. Governor of Calcutta, “the Lt. Governor does not thin 
desirable to allow emigration to Natal from Calcutta.” His other g 
of opposition were (a) that Mauritius offered much more advantageous te 
(b) that emigration to Mauritius was popular because of its long standin; 
cause the natives were kept well informed and there was easy access to ang 
Mauritius, (c) that there was additional distance to Natal “together wi 
fact of uncertain communication from thence” and (d) that there was s 
of women even in the case of emigrants leaving for Mauritius and West In 





71. Ibid. 
72. Ibid. 
73. Ibid. 


74. Despatch from the Govt. of Bengal No. 952, dated 7th July, 1856 ar 
closures, (Vide: Home Public Emign.—Cons. 2nd Jan. 1857, Nov. 9. 
*Even the Court of Directors had felt that the wages offered by the Natal 
were poor and also that there should be provision for free return passage; 
Legislative despatch from the Court No. 1 of 1856 and enclosures). 
© 25. Ibid. 76. Ibid. 
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“Even allowing that some of the people might volunteer to go to 
Natal, it would for the present and for a few years to come interfere injurious- 
ly with the emigration of Mauritius and West Indies.”76 


The Government of Fort St. George consulted Captain C. Biden, the 
Protector of Emigrants. He wrote a thought provoking letter** to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Madc-as, offering a cogent and well-reasoned 
opposition to the emigration of Indian labour to Natal. “In my opinion” 
observed the Protector “‘it is inimical to the best interests of the state, as it is 
adverse to the higher importance of agricultural pursuit and the progressive 
advancement of public works and it is not called for by anv of those pressing 
necessities which the dearth and scarcity of food and unrequired demand for 
labour might otherwise occasion.”?? His main arguments were these: (a) 
that emigration was already permitted on so extensive a scale that it might tend 
to depopulate the most fertile places within the Presidency and also materially 
embarrass the requirements of the agriculturists and the artisans; (b) that there 
was a huge demand for manual labour in the Presidency itself owning to increase 
of public works, “including the constriction of a railway through a large extent 
of territory from the Coromandoo coast to the opposite coast of Malabar, together 
with the simultaneous construction of Amen:s, Bridges and other great works 
of utility and importance which must give or require employment for no loss 
than one hundred thousand la>ourers;” (c) that there was many acres of fertile 
ground lying waste, and capable of being well cultivated in the Presidency 
itself; (d) that there was neither that scarcity of food nor that discouraging 
rates of low wages nor that dearth of employment as would justify an extra- 
ordinary desire to emigrate; (a) that in Natal Indians would be surrounded 
by a large number of immigrants frem England, who, in a narrow-minded 
view, may without a serious check harzass and oppress them; (f) that the rate 
of wages was too meagre; (h) thet emigration to Mauritius was more advan- 
tageous particularly owning to the possibility of “certain and frequent 
communication” and (i) that Natal could import labour from Madagascar, . 
Mozambique and other places on the mainland of Africa.78 But much of 
this rational criticism was lost upon the then Lt. Governor of Madras who 
made his Chief Secretary convey his qualified consent to the Secretary to the 
Government of India in a letter dated 29th July, 1856. His Lordship enter- 
tained great doubts whether the climate of Natal 30 S.L. would suit the in- 
habitants of Southern India.” His Lordshid in Council also recommended 
that emigration should not be allowed zo commence until a law had been passed 
by the Legislature of the Cape o7 Gooc Hope “defining the position of the im- 
migrants, and making all due provisioas for clothing, wages, food, contracts of 





**The letter is given in the original in Appendix B. 
77. Letter from Govt. of Fort St. George No. 877 and _ enclosures— 
(Vide: Home Public-Erign.Ccns. 2nd Jan., 1857. Nos. 9 to 17). 
73. ‘Ibid. 79. Ibid, 80 Ibid. 
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servitude, medical assistance” and the rates of wages were reconsidered because 
they were loo low.8° 


The Government of Bombay Presidency rejected the proposal outright 
in their letter, dated 26th Sept., 1856'because there was an abundant demand 
for labour in the Presidency at higher rates of wages than were offered at Natal.®? 


The. cumulative effect of the opposition offered by the Governments 
of those Presidencies was that the emigration to Natal was refused by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council on January 2, 1857, “as no useful puree would be 
gained by authorising such emigration.’’®? 


REVISION OF TERMS BY NATAL AND THE FINAL AGREEMENT 


In the meanwhile, Natal offered revised terms to Indian immigrants. 
This was 10 to 15 shillings per month, together with such rations and clothing 
as the Government by regulations determined. It was also promised that 
the employer would make arrangements for giving the Indian labourers a 
separate house and allot land to cultivate for their own food.*4 “These gar- 
dens would be the means of turning the family of the immigrants into useful 
settlers and might ultimately induce them to remain in the colony.® It will 
not be out of place here to mention that, comparatively speaking, the rates 
of wages offered to Indians were far less than those offered to the Europeans and 
only a little more than those offered to the natives. This will be borne out from 
the following table. :8¢ 


Trade or Calling. l Average monthly wages Average monthly wage 
Jor a European. for a native with 

board and lodging. 
Agricultural labourers in-) £2 to £ 3 with board\ 6 sh. to 10 sh, 


cluding those employed in $ and lodging. 
cultivating the sugar cane. } 


Bricklayer’s and masons. 6/ to 10/- per diem “ 

out rations. 
Bricklayer’s labourers and 5/- to 10/- per diem ae 5 sh. to 10 sh.. 
carpenter. out rations. 
Cooks (Female). £ 1-10-0 per i 

board and lodging. 
Grooms. — 6 sh. to 12 sh. 
House servants — 6 sh. to 12 sh” 








81. Letter from Bombay No. 2925 (Vide Home Public-E Emigration, Cons. Nos. 9 
to 17, dated 2nd Jan. 1857). 

82. Home Dept——Governor General’s Despatch No. 9, addressed to the Colonial 
Secretary, Cape of Good Hope, (Vide: Home Public-Cons. Nos. 9 to 17, 
dated 2nd Jan. 1857). 

83. Home Public (Emign.), Cons. No. 10 of Jan. 2, 1857. 

84. Ibid. 85. Ibid. 86. Ibid. 
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At the same time the rnovement for importing labour from India 
got slackened. There developed a coniroversy about the desirability of import- 
ing labour from the East, there being in particular a sharp division between 
the coastal and inland population.8? “Even amongst those who advocated 
the importation of labour, the long term policy of immigration of settler 
type was in conflict with the irnmediate aim of obtaining an adequate and re- 
liable supply of docile, unskilled labour.”88 The movement for Indian labour 
suffered a set-back mainly because there was a large influx of refugees who 
were compelled to entcr upon service for three years in Natal and also because 
of the presence within the Colony itself of a vast populace of Zulus “so well 
qualified by intelligence and physical strength to discharge every kind 
of labour.” 


This slackening of the tempo <or the import of Indian labour reflected 
itself well in the political scene. Natal had kccome a Crown Colony in 1856. 
A new constitution was granted. Under this the Colony had a Legislative 
Council of sixteen, of whom four were to be nominated officials and twelve popu- 
lar representatives, elected by constituencies formed by all holders of free holds 
worth £ 50 or occupiers of property of an annual rental value of £ 10%, The 
first election under the constitution took place early in 1857. “Of the twenty 
one (election) addresses given, twenty mention the need of kaffir labour and 
the action which should be taken about it, but only three mention coolie labour, 
two in favour of it and one (Dr. Johnston)* against it.’’8!’ This was the frame 
of mind of the people’s represenzatives, though they had not as yet been apprised 
of the reaction of the Indian Government. Without being openly hostile to 
the importation of Indian labour, they were outspokenly in favour of the native 
labour. The first Legislative Council had its first sitting on March 23, 1857. 
The Lt. Governor in his address to the Council promised to lay before them the 
correspondence between His Ma‘esty’s Government and the East India Company 
on the subject of bringing coolies from India.** As some difference of opinion 
existed about the import of labour from India, he wished to obtain the sense 
of the Council on the subject. Wich this end in view the issue was referred 





&7. R. H. Smith: Labour Resources of Natal, (Oxford, 1950), p. 6. 

&& Ibid. 

&9 Despatch of the Lt. Governor o? Natal, dated Aug. 6, 1857, (Vide: Enclosures— 
Home Public—Letters from the Court, Wo. 154 of 16th Dec., 1857). 

90. Parliamentary paper No 314: Mr. Geoghegan’s Report on Coolie Emigration 
from India (ordered by the House of Commons to be printed on 2lst July, 
1874), p. 134. 

*It needs be mentioned here that Dr. Charles Johnston, a member of the Town Council 

of Durban in 1855, and Rev. W. Holden, the author of the early history of Natal, were 

opposed to the very idea of importing labour from India since the very inception of the 


demand. ~C. J. Ferguson Lavie: (Quoting), pp. 4-5. 
91. Ibid. p. 7. 
92. Ibid. 
93. Ibid, 
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toa Select Committee which opined in favour of the importation of labour from 
India.’ The opinion of the Committee was that there would be a large demand - 
for Indian labour in the Colony of Natal at rates and inducements 
equal, if not superior, to those offered in Mauritius or West Indies. And 
so the Committee recommended that.the Legislative Council should present 
an address to'the Lt. Governor requesting him to:apply to the Governor-General 
of India, urging upon him the importance of opening emigration to the colony 
of Natal.” The Committee further recommended that the importation of 
labour from India should be based upon “the principle of enabling persons to 
procure at their own expense immigrants from India” and no part of ‘public 
money’ should be devoted .therefor.9” 


The anti-emigration movement thus could not stand for long. In spite 
of the Government of India’s refusal, the planters did not give in. On 13th 
April, 1857 the Planters renewed the proposal by putting in a modest demand 
for 132* labourers.28 The planters engaged in the production of sugar and 
cultivation of other tropical products objected to the Zulu and refugee labour 
as being uncertain and dependent on circumstances over which no control 
could be exercised and that they were consequently deterred from cultivating 
extensively from the fear that labour might at a critical moment fail them.” 
The Lt. Governor was thus persuaded to recommend the petition of the planters 
for the import of “a limited number of 132 labourers from India” as “an ex- 
periment which would test the advisibility of a larger emigration’’100 


The reaction of the Governor-General in Council was favourable. They 
observed: 


“The Colonial Government has now again submitted an appli- 
cation for the proposed emigration but to so very limited an extent 
this time that it must be regarded more in the light of an experi- 
ment than of a settled scheme. The present demand does not 
exceed 135 labourers; more, it is said, may be required when the 
capabilities of this number are tried but the Colonial Government 
do not consider that under any circumstances any larger 
number would be required at least for some time to come......After 








94. Despatch of the Lt. Governor of Natal, dated Aug. 6, 1857, (Vide: Home 


Public Letters from the Court, No. 154, of 16th Dec. 1857). ë 
95 Thid. 
96 Ibid. 
97 Ibid. 


*On 13th April, 1857, the demand was only of 112 labourers but on 16th April, 1857, 


the demand for 20 labourers was added. 
98. Despatch of the Lt. Governor of Natal, dated Aug. 6, 1857 and enclosures: (Vide: 
Home Public Letters from the Court, no. 154 of 16th Dec., 1857). 


99. Ibid. 
100. Ibid. 
. e 
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a careful consideraticn of the subject we have come to the conclu- 
sion that, if the Colony agrees to the rules which we have consi- 
dered sufficient in regard to other colonies, it will be unjust to it 
and to the Indian labourers to refuse to allow such labourers to 
go the Colony, if they can be prevailed upon by legitimate offers 
to do so,.”10 


The despatch also drew attention to the fact that the Natal Government 
was silert with regard to return passages o? the Indian labourers, the terms of 
their service and the manner in waich their savings would be secured to them.10? 


In the mean time, the labour conditions had further deteriorated in Natal. 
Mr. Cocui, a Legislative Councillor, who was himself “a merchant and an ex- 


tensive sugar farmer, revealed with regrets in a meeting of the Legis- 
lative Council that some estates in the cour.try which formerly employed from 
30 to 100 natives could hardly get even so few as six. In a public meeting 
on labour held on Feb. 2, 1858 with Mr. H.G. Neckler in the chair, Mr. Milner 
openely accused the Governmert of shelving the issue. “At Mauritius” 
observed Mr. Milner, the planters had applied and the Government had relieved 
their wants. Here the Government see and admit everything and ‘yet do 
nothing.”’!05 he planter-capitalists resorted to pressure tactics and subterfuges. 
A bil dealing with “the importation cf immigrants from the territories 
of the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope not under the East India Company” 
introduced in March 1858 was thrown out in its final passage. palpably because 
‘it excluded importation of labour from India. Dr. Johnston was not returned 
to the Legislative Council in the election, which tock place early in 1859,107 
because he opposed the idea of :mporting labour. The qualified assent of the 
Governor-General of. India to the emigration of Indian labour thus came to save 
a crisis which threatened not onl, the capitalist enterprize but also the Govern- 
ment which must otherwise had been overthrown. 


Two ordinances were ushered in the Legislative Council “authorising 
and regulating the immigration of Indian’ Labourers.’#8 Legislative enact- 





101. Letter to the Court, No. 44 of 1958, dated 3Ist March, 1958. 
102. Ibid. 


103. C. J. Ferguson Davie (Quoting), p. 10. 
104. Natal Mercury of Feb. 2, 1958. 


405. Ibid. 
*This would have allowed the importazion of labour from Mauritius, China and 
Java. 
106. C. J. Ferguson Davie (Quoting), p. B. 
107. Ibid. 
108. Home (Public) Despatch from the Secretary of State No. 121 of Ist December, 
1859. 


It is necessary to mention here that the Legislative Council had already empowered 
His Excellency “to maze regulations for coolies introduced into this district, 
(Continued on page 166) 
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ment soon followed. Mr. Milner, who had succeeded Dr. Johnston, sought 
leave to introduce a bill to facilitate import of coolies ‘‘from territories to the ` 
East of Good Hope, including those of the late East India Company.’ The 
resolution was unanimously carried.4° Finally, thus the year 1859 saw the 
enactment of: 


1. Law 13 of 1859, dealing with the import of coolies from territories 
East cf Good Hope, not in India; 


2. Law 14 of 1859, authorising the Government to import labour 
from India*; and - 


t 


3. Law 15 of 1859, enabling persons to introduce at their own ex- 
pense immigrants from India. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies conveyed the assent of Her 
Majesty, the Queen, to those laws on 28th October, 1859.14! He also authorised 
the Government of Natal to depute an agent at Madras for the purpose of arrang- 
ing emigration on December 5, 1859.2 Mr. W. M. Collins, the Postmaster- 
General, was chosen for the purpose on 9th March, 1860. He came to 
India in June of the same year. Mr. Collin’s duty was to select the labourers 
then required and to complete arrangement under the sanction of the 
Madras Government for obtaining the small number of labourers which may 
be annually required through a mercantile firm or agency which, however, 
was to be approved by the Governor-General-in-Council in India.43 He was 
also instructed to offer higher wages than the prescribed 10 shillings with the 
proviso that “‘should(he) find higher wages must be given (he) will of course 
limit the increase to the smallest possible sum.’’444 He was also to see that 
the arrangements for a regular supply of rice and other articles of food required 





(Continued from page 165) 


from the East Indies” through an ordinance which was enacted on 15th Jan. 
1856 and to which the assent of Her Majesty was conveyed in a despatch from Down- 
ing strect, dated 9th June, 1856, (Vide: Home Public Letter trom Court No. 
60 with enclosures). 

109. C. J. Ferguson Davie (Quoting), p. 10. 

110. Ibid. 

*This was the basic law regulating immigration from India, It was passed on 15th 
June, 1859. No division took place on the second reading and thus the Legislative 
Council consisting of 75% elected members passed the bill unanimously: (Vide: 
G. J. Ferguson Davie: Op. Cit, p. 10). 

111. C.J. Ferguson Davie: (Quoting), p. 10. 
112. . Home (Public) Despatch from the Secretary of State No. 121 of Ist Dec, 
1859. ` 
113. Home (Public) Despatch from the Secretary of State No. 89 of 29th June, 1860. 
(Reference is made to the enclosed despatch of the Lt, Governor of Natal No. 
18 of April 7, 1860). 
ə ¢ġ14. Home (Public) Progs. Nos. 13 to 24, dated Aug. 7, 1806. 
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by the Indian natives were made.445 He was to comply fully with all such 
regulations as might be in force or be instituted by the Indian Government.1'6 
The Government of Natal also authorised Mr. Collins by a letter of credit to 
draw on the Agents General in London Bills of exchange not exceeding 
the sum of £ 5000.47 On the completion of his duties he was to return 
to Natal and resume his official duties of the Postmaster-General.448 


In the meanwhile, the Irdian Legislative Council enacted the bill relat- 
ing to the emigration of Indian Labcurers tc’ the British Colony of Natal on 
July 21, 1860 as Act No. XXXIII of 1860, which came into effect on August 
7 of the same year. 


Thus the deal was concluded. And the first shipment of indentured 
labourers reached Durban on November 17, 1860.119 


TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT AS FINALLY SETTLED 


A word about the condi-ions cf emigration as finally agreed upon bet- 
ween the Governments of Natal and India will not be out of place here. The 
main provisions of the initial contract were: (a) the immigrant was to agree to 
hire his labour for 10 shillings per morth for a period of three years; (b) trans- 
port to the scene of work was to be arranged by the Government-of Natal, acting 
for the employer; (c) proper and suitakle food, lodging and medical attendance, 
independent, of and in addition to, the amount of wages agreed upon was to 
be supplied by the employer;* ard (d) provision was also to be made for a back 
passage.12° This would not necessarily be previded for them immediately on 
the expiry of the term ertitling them to it, but that they would receive a pay- 








115. Home (Public) Despatch from the Secy. of State No. 89 of 29th June, 1860 
(Quoting from the enclosed despatch of the Lt. Governor, Natal, No. 18 of April 
7, 1860). 

116. Home (Public) Progs., Nos. 1: to 24, dated June 28-29, 1860 (Reference is 
made to Progs. No. 12. 

117. Home (Public) Despatch from :he Secretary of State No. 89 of 29th June, 
1860 (Reference is made to the erclosed despatch of the Lt. Governor of Natal, 
No. 18 of April 7, 1860). 

118. Ibid. 

119. Revenue and Agriculture Progs. 16A (Emign.) January 188€. (Reference is made 
to the Report of the Protector of Immigrants Natal for the year 1884). 

Tn this connection W. M. Ccllins wrote to the Secy. to the Govt. of India in 
letter No. 1401, dated 31st July, 1860: 

“The Natal Emigration Law, which in Schedule A fixes the deductions from the 
wages atthe rate of 12 sh. per annum for lodging and food and to place the emigrants engag- 
ing for service in Natal ona similar footing to those contracting for the Mauritius that a 
sum equivalent to the deductions above zeferred to shall he added to the wages of such emigrants, 
so that the minimum rate of wages shall be 10 sh. per mensem clear of any deduction. (Vide: 
Home Public—Progs. Nos. 13 to 24 August 7, 1860). 
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ment at the rate of 25 shillings for every calendar month between the time when 
such a passage shall be offered to them.12! 


After this over-all summary perusal of the conditions of employment 
that were thrown out to emigrants from India, let us turn to a detailed analysis 
of the more impcrtant conditions: , 
(a) The three options: > 


It has to be clearly borne in mind that under Law 14 of 1859 Indian 
immigrants had three options before them after they had served the first period 
of their indenture. They could choose between (i) a re-indenture, (ii) a free 


passage home, or (iii) freedom and a small grant of land. Section 9 laid down in 
this connection: 


“On the expiration of the first five years after his introduction 
into this colony, every coolie immigrant who shall have so served 
under contract of service as aforesaid...... shall be considered to 
have completed an industrial residence of five years and shall be 
entitled to a certificate of discharge, and it shall no longer be obli- 
gatory on any such coolie immigrant to enter into any further 
contract to service, but he shall be at liberty to hire or dispose of 
his services or to change his residence in the same manner as any 
other labourer not being a coolie immigrant.” 


The officially appointed Coolie Commission Report of 1872 interpreted 
this Section to mean: 


“They can re-indenture themselves aftcr five years. Those who 
do not elect to re-indenture themselves are at liberty to. hire them- 
selves for services, and to change their residence at pleasure or they 
may decline to work at all.”122 


One finds a still clearer exposition of this Section in the Report of 
the Wragg Commission (1887), which stated :1% 


“At the end of five years’ indentured service, they may shape their 
lives as they like. They may return to India at their own expense, 
they may remain with their old masters at wages settled to their 
own satisfaction, they could go to other estates, they tan emgage in 
commercial or agricultural pursuits, in short, they may move about 
with the same freedom as other sections of the community.* But 
if they desire to qualify themselves for a free return passage to 





121. bid. 

122. Coolie Commission Report (1872), p. 7. 

123. Wragg Commission Report (1887), p- 81. 
AE #Italics by the author. 
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India they must not within a further period of five years go beyond . 
the limits of Natal.’ 


Neither of these verbal elongations which were in every way in keeping 
with the spirit and letter of law were refuted by the then Government of Natal. 


(b) Free Return Passage: 


The Law also provided fcr a return passage homeward to the immigrants. 
Section 6 laid down in this regard: 


“Every coolie immigrant shall be entitled to a free passage back 
to India who shall have resided ten years in the Colony and during 
the ten years shall nave completed an industrious residence of five 
years. Provided always that no such passage shall be applied 
within 18 months of the term at which it shall have become due.” 


It will be noted here that the Colonists desired the immigrants from 
India to stay at leas: five years after their period of indenture was 
over, even if they did not re-indenture. 


(c) The alternative: 


The Colonists were not even averse to the permanent settlement of Indians 
in Natal as free Indians: They instead offered them land in return of their 
foregoing the right to free passage. As laid down by section 28: 


“When any coolie immigran: shall be desirous to commute his 
right to a free passage for zhe value in land to the amount of the cost 
of such passage, the Lt. Governor shall see fit to grant to such immi- 
grant out of the crown lands of the Colony a piece of parcel of 
land equal in value, at the upset price of Crown lands, to the 
amount of the cost of such return passage, such immigrant shall 
have the same in lieu of his right to a free passage.” 


SOME CUERENT THEDRIES EXAMINED 


- Now let us turn to an examinaticn of the current theories with regard 
to the beginning of emigration te Natal. These are mainly two: 


e. First, it is contended that the emigration cf Indian labourers to Natal 
afforded an outlet for the surplus population of India and was, therefore, 
encouraged.14 This contention is not borne out by history. .At the time labour 
was needed in India in all the three Presidencies and could be employed 
‘on better terms than what Natal offered. Nothing could testify to this more 
than the bold refusal.of the Governor-General in Council to the first request 
from Natal. f 





124. Report of the Asiatic Encuiry Commission, (1921), p- 39. 
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Secondly, it is contended that the Indian labour was thrust upon the 
Colonists against their desire by the Lt. Governor, the Crown representative in 
Natal. ‘In considering the position of Indians in Natal it should be borne | 
jn mind,” observed the authors of the Report of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission, 
“that at all events until 1893 the form of Government precluded the 
general body of the people from giving adequate effect to their views.”225 This 
view point finds an outspoken expression in a statement which Mr. Cox made 
before the Select Committee on the subject of Areas Reservation and Immi- 
gration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill on March 8, 1926. His state- 
ment is as follows: 


“The early colonists of Natal have been held responsible for the 
introduction of Indians in South Africa; but as a matter of fact 
the Natal colonists opposed the importation of Indian labourers 
at the very outset. Natal’s first general election took place in 
February 1857 and there were 24 candidates for 12 elective seats 
in the newly-created Legislative Council. Of the 24 candidates 
only two advocated the introduction of coolie labourers. These 
gentlemen were Messrs. J.B. Saunders and W.H. Addison, who 
stood respectively for the sugar production constituencies of Vic- 
toria and Durban Councils as enthusiastic supporters of the intro- 
duction of indentured labour. Both these gentlemen were badly 
defeated. Mr. Addison was ignominously beaten, securing only 
six votes out of 112 polled. Governor Scott in Natal’s first legis- 
lative season in 1857, submitted a bill for the introduction of Asiatic 
labourers. It was rejected by nine votes to four. The nine were 
the elective members, the four were the Government members. 
But the Governor insisted upon having his way. On June 10th 
1859, the Legislative Council was compelled to capitulate and 
order to save the nascent Colony from the ruin that threatened 
it owing to the Government’s refusal to help the planters and other 
cultivators of the soil to obtain native labour.’’226 


This view point ‘too is untenable for many reasons. First, the pro- 
posal to import labour from India emanated from the people. It was inserted 
on their initiative in the address that was presented to Sir George Grey because 
the need of the hour was reliable labour which the natives could not supply. 
Secondly, the period on which Mr. Cox has based his entire argument repre- 
sented but a passing phase of public opinion in Natal. During the period 99000 
refugees had come to Natal from Zululand and it was expected that they would 
avert the labour crisis. But it was soon obvious to the planters that the 








125. Ibid. p. 40. ` 
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Zulus too were averse to continuous labour by temper and hence were as un- 
reliable as other natives.!2” Besides, refugee influx could not be relied upon 
as a permanent solution of the labour problem. And thus the demand 
to import labour revived in the latter half of 1857, and more definitely in 
1858. Thirdly, the Lt. Goverror did not inflict his judgment on the issue 
whether labour should be imported from India or not, but referred the matter 
to a Select Committee of the Legislature which opined in its favour. 
Fourthly, the public opinion had defin-tely corne to support the idea of import- 
ing labour and that is why the advent of the Cainese labour thrilled the Colonists 
with joy and hope and Mr. Johnston was defeated at the polls because he was 
opposed to the policy of importing labour. The people’s representatives 
in the Legislature also favoured unanimously the proposal of importing labour 
from India and so the Bill which provided fer the importation of labour from 
territories other than those held by the Zast India Company was lost, and 
the Law No. 14 of 1859 which provided for the import of Indian labour was 
carried unanimously in a legislature which had 75% elected representatives. 
It is, therefore, wrong to say that Indian labcur was thrust upon Natal against 
the will of the people by Crown representative in the Colony. 


THE RETROSPECT 


In the end it will be but proper to summarise the conclusions of the 
foregoing enquiry, which are as follows: 


1. That emigration of Indian labcur to South Africa was in no sense 
a case of ‘redundant’ population going abroad to seek occupation which they 
failed to obtain in their own count-y;* 

2. That the Indian labourers did not’ force themselves upon the Golo- 
nists, their emigration being, on the contrary, a result of the latter’s ‘earnest’ 
pursuasive endeavours to obtain a ‘dependable’ labour force to relieve the acute 
labour shortage in Natal; 

3. That the emigrant labour could have been profitably utilised within 
the confines of our country, contr-buting tc the betterment of their co-nationals, 
if the Government of the day aad b2en national; 


4. That the British Government being alien to the interests of India 
could not appreciate the aforesaid possibili:y and preferred to help the colony 
of Nagal at the cost of India’s needs and interests; 


5. That at the time when emigration was requested it was earnestly 
desired that Indians should settle in Natal znd it was with this end in view that 


they were offered the temptation of procuring land, if they agreed to forego their 
claim for a return passage. 





127. Natal Mercury of April 28, 15£9. < 
*It isnot held here that it was true of emigration of Indians to all the colonies, the 
contention is that it was true of Indian emigration to South Africa. 
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COLONIAL SECRETARY’S LETTER TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA* 


Colonial Office, 
Cape of Good Hope, 


17th November, 1856. 
Sir, 


I am directed by H.ESir George Grey, who has lately returned from 
the district of Natal to request that vou will submit to the Governor General 
in Council his views with rega-d to the importance of permission being granted 
by the Government of India to the emigration of labourers from the country 
into Natal as detailed in this Despatch, and that you will move the Council 


to inform him as to the arrangements under which such an emigration will be 
sanctioned. 


2. His Excellency anticipates that the successful results of the intro- 
duction of Coolies into Mauritius wh2ther as regards the welfare of the Emi- 
grants, or the prosperity of the employers, notwithstanding the various dis- 
advantages with which that Colony has had to contend and the drawbacks 
accompanying the early experience of different systems of emigration and dis- 
tribution adopted in tkat Island, will have removed any objection which the 
Government of India may at one time have entertained io the emigration of 
natives from its territories and he believes that while the slight difference in 
the distance of Natal from Bengal, as compared with Mauritius, will be un- 
important in the consideration of the ` Council, the superior natural advantages 
and resources of the former Colony will recommend it as a fit field for the em- 
ployment of Indian labourers, 


3. Natal enjoys an excellent climate, free from either extreme of heat 
or cold, and has hitherto been entirely exempt from any endemic or epidemic 
disease. The land is of the richest quality, adapted to that description of labour 
with which the natives of India are familiar, and for which their physical powers 
qualify them. Sugar, cotton, coffee, indigo, Arrowroot, and other intertropical 
products are cultivated with great success znd the vast extent of land both in the 
hands of private proprietors and unzppropriated at the disposal of Government 
secre to the labour alike the prospect of content employment as long as he seeks tt and 
the means, of becoming a peity proprieior himself, when he is desirous and has the 
means, or retiring from service.* * 


4, There are some further features of the Colony to which H.E. would 
call the attention of the Council, not only because they present peculiar ad- 





*Home Department Legislative Despatch from Court 1856-57 Legislative Depart- 
ment No. | of 1856 (The Colonial Secretazry’s despatch is an enclosure to this despatch). 
**Italics are by the author. 
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vantages to the Immigrant Coolie but because a reference to them will antici- 
pate a question that may occur to the Council as to the need for imported labour 
when there is so large a body of native labourers in, and on the borders of the 
Colony. i 


5. First, with regard to the latter, point there is a large number of 
natives, collected from various tribes, and known under the general name of 
Zulus, who have been driven by the tyranny of their own Chiefs to take refuge 
in Natal, under the protection of the organized Government established there. 
A considerable portion of these are by no means disinclined to labour, 
or unwilling to render it to the planters, but upon their own terms, and at their 
own times. These men possess land for which they pay no rent, and are settled 
with their families among their country men in locations which they cultivate 
„for their own maintenance, for the supply of the markets, and from which they 
are unwilling to remove permanently in order to take regular employment 
from the planters. They are ready to work for two or three months’ at a time 
but they then insist upon. returning to their locations, and the planter can never 
count upon seeing them again at any definite time. Such irregular and un- 
skilled labour does not suit the planter, and jeopardises the success of all 
his undertakings. He requires the continuous labour of the same individuals, or 
at least, as a very imperfect substitute, the means replacing with certainty and 
without delay the labour of which he is thus from month to month deprived. 
Hence the demand for imported labour of a description and under arrange- 
ments which enable for some fixed period, the expiration of which they can 
foresee and for which they can take steps to provide. 


6. The climate is well adapted for European labourers but as all Immi- 
grants of that class arrive with the desire of becoming employers of labour, and 
as they soon become proprietors of land and unwilling to work for hire to others, 
it is vain at least for some years to look in this direction for relief to the present 
wants of the Colony. l 


7. But while the natives do not furnish the proprietors with that supply 
of labour which is indispensable to their operations they offer a strong additional 
guarantee for the well being of the imported labourer who will not be dependent 
upon foreign countries for his food, but will be supplied with this from the re- 
sources of the Colony, and the labour of natives who on the other hand will receive 
a new impulse to industry from the demand for supplies to the new comers. ® The 
knowldge also that the proprietors have the means of becoming independent 
of their aid, may have an important and useful influence upon them by inducing 
them to accept employment upon the same terms as the Immigrants; and thus the 
civilization and initiation of the native in habits of settled industry will be 
materially promoted.* Eventually it may become unnecessary to have further 
recourse to India for a supply of labour; a period which H. E. believes will 








*Italics are by the author. 
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not be long deferred, if the capabilities and attractions of Natal shall become 
fully known, and its powers of production shall be developed by an adequate 
introduction of suitable labourers. 


8. H. E. considers it tc be a favourable circumstance that the Immi- 
grants would not be brcught together in large numbers on isolated estates, 
where they will be treated as a separate class, but will be located in small 
detachments chiefly in villages among an European population of whom a considerable 
portion cre engaged in the cultivation of small plots of ground where the Immigranls 
and their families will be rather treated as members of the household, and will 


consequently have a better chance of brofiting by instruction and enjoying other civilising 
influences.* 


9. It appears also to H.E. tc be a great advantage that slavery has 
never existed in the District of Netal and that the greater parts of its proprietary 
class are emigrants from Europe, located and employed as above described. 


10. The Magistrates of whom one or more have been appointed in 
each Division of the Colony offer every guarantee for the due protection of 
the Immigrants. 


11. The system under which H.E. conceives that the Immigration 
which he contemplates can be best eszablished, is that which has lately been 
introduced at Mauritius and put in operation there, under ordinance No. 12 
of this year which has doubtlessly been communicated to the Government of 
India. He is of opinion that the men should be obtained and distributed thro’ 
the agency of Government Officers, but that the supply should be regulated 
by the.demand of the proprietors and by their means of producing it, the latter 
to be ascertained by requiring a sufficient deposit or security for the amount 
of the passage money, and other expenses. At the same time, if the Government 
of Natal should desire, and be in a position to assist the proprietors by a grant 
or advance in aid of Immigration, H.E. does not see any objection or anticipate 
any on the part of the Indian Government to such a course: 


12. H.E. is prepared to accept as conditions that the men shall be 
accompanied by a certain proportion of women—one third, as in Mauritius, and 
that they shall be at liberty to retarn to India at the end of a certain time without 
any Condition or at an earlier period, upon repaying a proportionate amount 
of the cost of their transport. Five years has been the time fixed for Mauritius 
and altho’ a longer period say seven years, would be desirable in some respects, 
H.E. is aware that even if the Government of India did not object to this exten- 
sion, there would be some disadvantages with regard to recruiting in 
India in the establishment of a longer period for Natal than for Mauritius. 





*Italics are by the author. 
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13. With regard to the rates of wages prevailing in Natal, the planters 
at present pay 5s/ to 6s/ a month with ample rations for the uncertain and un- 
satisfactory labour which they obtain from the Natives. There is, no doubt, 
therefore, that they will be prepared to pay as much, or more if necessary for 
the continuous labour of the Immigrant Coolie. Upon this point H. E. has written 
for information to the Natal Government, which he will communicate to you 
as soon as it is received. 


14. I have written by H.E.’s directions to Mauritius for copies of all 
the Laws and Regulations affecting the introduction and management of the 
Immigrants in that Island. H.E. is not aware of any circumstances which 
would render necessary a variation from these in Natal, tho’ it is probable that 
the whole system may be considerably simplified in consequence of commenc- 
ing upon the regulations last established there. He is desirous of adopt- 
ing as far as applicable, a system which has been approved by the British and 
Indian Governments and which, even if it imposes some conditions that may 
appear onerouss will secure the sanction and cooperation of those Governments. 


15. The legislature of Natal is prepared forthwith to pass a law autho- 
. -rising the Lieut. Governor to make such Regulations in the matter as shall 
be approved conjointly by His Honour and the Government of India. H.E., 
therefore, requests that, if the Governor General in Council is prepared to sanc- 
tion the proposed emigration, they will at the same time point out those pro- 
visions of the Mauritius system which they consider indispensable, or recommend 
for adoption, in order that as little time as possible may be wasted in carrying 
out a measure which above appears to H.E. to be necessary to secure to Natal a 
place among the most productive and valuable of H.M.’s Colonial possessions. 


I have & ca. 
(S/d.) Rawson W.Rawson, 


Colonial Secretary. 
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CAPTAIN C. BIDEN’S LETTER TO THE CHIEF SECRETARY 
TO GOVERNMENT, FORT ST. GEORGE*. 


Protector’s Office, 


Madras 9th July, 1956. 
From Captain C.Biden, 


Protector of Emigrants, 


To ` 
T.Pycroft Esq. 
Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fort St. George. 
Sir, 


With reference to the Minutes of Consultation under date the 27th 
ultimo, together with the cozressondence; as per margin, and the order I have 
received to submit to Govzrnrnent my view on the question of allowing 
Emigration to Natal from this Presidency I have the Honour to submit the 
following remarks to the notice end for the consideration of the Right Honour- 
able the Governor in Council. 


From the High Commissioner 

To the Right Hon’ble Lord Tohr Russell 
M.P. dated 17th November 1855. 
Colonial Secretary to Sec}. Govt. əf 
India, dated 17th Nov. 1855. 

Extract from letter of Emigraticn 
Commr. To H. Merivale 2sqr., dated 
19th Feb. 56. 

H.Labouchere Esqr. to H.E. Sir George 
Grey, dated March 1855. 

H. Merivale Esqr. to Sir Thos. Redirg- 
ton, dated 11th March 1856. 

Sir I.C. Melvill, K.C.B. to the Secy. to 
India Board, dated 20th Mar./56 
H.D. Seymoure Esqr. to Sir 1.0. Melvil, 
K.C.8. dated 14th March/55. 

The Hon’ble Court of Direstors to the 
Governor General of India dated 28-h 
Mar. 55. 

The Offg. Under Secy. to Govt. of Incia 
LD. Bourdillon Esquire., Secy. Govt. of 
Fort. St. George Dated 3Cth May/56. 








*Home Public (Emigration) Cons. No. 14, 2nd January 1857. 
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2. I have carefully and attentively read the whole of the correspondence 
on this important question, and having well considered it, I am of opinion that 
there can be no doubt that, in a geographical point of view, the colony of Natal 
offers many inducements to such Native labourers as may be desirous to quit 
their home and country. The climate is favourable and the adjacent country 
is fertile and capable of being well cultivated, and productive of such articles 
of commerce and food as are in their growth and quality known to the inhabi- 
tants of Southern India. With such prospects and under a well defined system 
of Rules and Regulations for the comfort and protection of Emigrants there 
would be no objection to the sanction of the measure in contemplation provided 
there was such a redundancy of population in Southern India as would render 
it expedient to encourage a further extent of emigration. i 


3. But as regards the Maritime position of Port, Natal, there are objec- 
tions, as a narrow river leading to the Settlement is opposed by a Bar having 
only a depth of 12 feet at high water, over which the sea breaks sometimes so 
heavily as to be scarcely passable, and is only navigable for small vessels, there- 
fore that class of ships employed for the conveyance of Emigrants would have | 
‘to anchor in an open, and much exposed readstead, where in the summer months, 
they would generally have to encounter the dangers of lee shore, a heavy ground 
swell, and a high surf along the Beach. 


4. This Coast was, some years ago, the dread of seamen, but conse- 
quent on the flourishing state of Port Elizabeth (Algoa Bay) and Port Natal 
it is much better known and more frequently resorted to; nevertheless commanders 
of ships could not easily be induced to carry Emigrants from either of 
the Presidencies to Port Natal and would demand so much higher rate of hire 
that the cost’of Emigration would be a serious draw-back to the undertaking. 


5. From Bombay to Natal the route at a proper season of the year, 
would, through the Mozambique Channel, be somewhat more advantageous 
than either from Calcutta or Madras, but that advantage would only be derived 
from a reduced length of the passage. . 


6. Some commanders of ships, well acquainted with the South East 
Coast of Africa, would prefer tenching at either of the settlements on that coast 
during the Winter months, when Westerly gales blowing off the land would make 
the Readsted a sheltered anchorage, whereas the Easterly winds, so prevalent 
_during the summer, blow right on the shore under their lee, and make the coast 
an unsafe place of resort. 


7. Notwithstanding those difficulties shipping could undoubtedly be 
engaged for the purpose of Emigration hence to Natal, and in all probability 
Coolies could be induced by the temptation of ready money as a bounty, to 
volunteer their services but whether it would be sound policy to yield to the 
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pressing entreaties of His Excellency, the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope and 
sanction another outlet to Emigration from this Presidency is a serious question, 
and well deserved the most earnest corsiderazion. 


8. Hence to the Mauritius Emigratior has been highly advantageous 
to the interests of that Colony and in no way detrimental to the interests of this 
Presidency, as a vast number of the agricultural population have there passed 
on industrial term of servitude, amassed a certain amount of their earnings, have 
therewith, enriched themselves and their relazives; and nothing daunted by 
the voyage to and from, they have cheerfally ana willingly made, in many ins- 
tances, more than two return trips to and from that Colony, which is so popular 
with natives that they readily respand to every call for their services to the Mauri- 
tius but when it is taken into consideration that Emigration is now permitted on so 
extensive a scale that it may tend so far to depopuiate the most fertile province within 
the Presidency as materially to embaras. the requirenent of Agriculturists, and a Artisans 
it becomes a serious question whether so coubtjul a policy can with any degree of 
Satisfaction be extended.* 


9. It is obvious that when Emizration is carried beyond the wants of 
a superfluous population it may be adverse to the interest ofthe state, and the 
legitimate demands of the landholders; whilst the vast increase of Public Works, 
including the construction of a Railway through a large. extent of terri- 
tory from the Coromandel Coast to the opposite Coast of Malabar; together with 
the simultaneous construction of Amcuts, Bridges, and other great works of 
utility and importance which must give cr require employment for no less than 
one hundred thousand labourers, all such demands for manual labour on so 
grand a scale point to that due consideration whether there is such a redundancy of 
population as would render it safe o7 expedient to give way to the wants and necessities of 
a far distant Colony, and deteriorate the wants and necessities of this Presidency** 


10. I will not presume to enter further on so great and so very impor- 
tant a question, but as Protector of Emigrants I may venture to remind the 
Government that, beyond that line of Emigration now in operation to the 


Mauritius, and through the Agency of the French Authorities at Pondicherry, 
Karikal and Mahe to the Island of Reunion or Bourbon, to a very considerable 


extent, Coolies or Native labourers are corsigned to British Guiana, to Trinided 
to Jamaica, to Grenada and St. Lucia, whilst vast numbers of the inhabitants 
of this Presidency are sent over, or go cléndestinely to Ceylon, to the new Pro- 
vinces of Rangoon and Pegu. The aggregate number of Emigrants so disposed 
of annually, has swelled to a consicerable extent, but to approach towards a 
truthful statement is beyond my means of computation. 


11. Amongst that fertility of soil abounding in some of the most flourishing 
Districts within the Presidency, there may be many acres of ground and are lying waste 








*Italics are by the author. 
**Italics are by the author. 
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and capable of being so well cultivated that instead of sending labours to Natal those 
waste lands could be made to produce all that can be grown there viz: Sugar, Cotton, 
and Coffee besides Rice and Indigo.* It appears to mè that there is neither 
that dearth or scarcity of food nor that discouraging rate of low 
wages, wherever labour is required, as would justify an extraordinary 
desire to emigrate, or impel any portion of the Native Community to 
abandon their present condition under a visionary view of bettering 
it elsewhere, I am persuaded that every kind of employment can be readily 
obtained by the labouring class. ' 


12. In the event of Emigration to Natal obtaining the sanction of 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, and the authority of Legislative enact- 
ment, the ordinances will no doubt be rigidly and consciously devised and made 
to assimilate to the ablest provisions, which, for the health, comfort and welfare 
of the Emigrants, are now in force; and when it will be duly considered that 
a race of Mohammedans, Hindoos and other casts from India would be surrounded 
by a people wild in their nature, and diametrically opposed to the habits, customs, 
and prejudices of so well trained a people as are the natives of India to good 
Government and equitable laws, their protection would require the most care- 
ful observance of an equitable supervision, for which purpose the Immigrants 
from India should not be left to provide for themselves, either in the way of 
lodging, medical care and attention or in their daily rations. 


13. They will also be surrounded by large number of Immigrants from 
England who, in a narrow minded view, may without a service check, harrass and oppress 
them, and although it is so far fortunate that slavery has never existed in the District 
of Natal, yet all experience proclaims how hard hearted are European task masters when 
they have so docile a race of people as the Natives of British India to deal with** The 
Magistrates appointed in each division of the colony will undoubtedly have such 
instructions, as will so far as they can control such a diversity of characters 
within their respective districts and deal with Immigrants from India with 
justice and impartiality. 

14, In the 13th para of Mr. Secretary Rawson’s letter detailing the 
views entertained by His Excellency, the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope 
for the scheme of Emigration, is mentioned the rates of wages prevailing at Natal 
for the hire of Natives of that Colony, the pay is from 58 to 68 per month but 
that amount of pay to an Indian Immigrant, whose hopes would be based upon 
a return to his native country with a considerable amount of his hard earnings, 
is very inadequate, and ought, in my opinion, be nearer treble that sum; from 
which a certain proportion might be held in reserve, and placed out in a saving’s 
bank on interest to assist a return passage, or for any other emergent demand 
on his own resources. 











*Italics are by the author. 
**Ttalics are by the author. 
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15. It also appears om the same communication that His Excellency 
lays much stress on the assinilation of Laws and Regulations in operation at 
the Mauritius as a basis for those which would be required at Natal, but the 
cases would, in all that affects the habits and prejudices of the Indian Immi- 
grants, widely differ. At the Mauritius the Indian has the advantage, and the 
very great consolation of certain and frequent communication with his native 
home and country, whilst at Natal he would for many months be debarred 
from that social enjoyment, end on the expiration of his industrial term of ser- 
vitude he would find it diffcult, and almost impracticable to obtain his return 
passage and might be compelled either to forego that prospect or to proceed 
to the Cape of Good Hop? for tha: purpose. 


16. The question of a return passage is a very embarrassing one as 
no ships or vessels are ever irduc2d to go from India to Natal, or Algoa Bay and 
to insure an Emigrant that prospective enjoyment he should undoubtedly be 
provided, on very liberal terms, with a direct passage from Natal, but it strikes 
me that the only certain means of so obtaining a return passage, would be by 
the retrograde route via the Cape of Good Hope, and in the event of Emigration 
to Natal being acceded to, tais very material question should be clearly and 
distinctly provided for and nosz certainly the passage from that colony to the 
Cape of Good Hope shouid b> gratuitously given. In a word, the return passage 
from Natal to either of zhe Presidencies cannot be reasonably entertained. 


17. The question of giving Immigrant coolies a free return passage 
and how that, which I think would be indispensable, can be provided, will 
require the serious consideretior of His Excellency, the Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope. It will alo be necessary to consider that the rates of passage 
from India, may be very mach higher than what they are to the Mauritius, 
and in comparison with thos? rates hence to the West Indies, as ships engaged 
in conveying Emigrants to the Maurit.us are laden with cargo, and frequently 
such a speculation is highly remunerative they may also bring return coolies 
to India, or they may obtair sugar or ireight to England and similar advantages 
are obtainable by Emigrant skips bounc to either of the colonies in British Guiana 
or the West India, whereas from India to Natal none of those advantages can 
be expected. 


18. The first experiment of Emigration is recommended from Bombay 
and a8 it is stated that 300 colies would in the first instance suffice, it is very 
probable that that number zan reacily be obtained. 


19. But if I am not presuming too much, I would venture to suggest 
that, if His Excellency the Governor cf the Cape of Good Hope could open a 
safe communication with the most populous and conveniently situated sea-ports 
and districts of Madagascar, or with the settlement of Mozambique and other 
places on the mainland of Africa, a sufficient number of voluntary Emigrants 


might be procured for the rising and flourisaing colony of Natal which it is 
e 
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in every way expedient to provide with an abundant means of manual labour 
as would give a full scope to its manifold capabilities. 


20. Under allithese circumstances, and advertising to the several argu- 
ments adduced in favour of a system of Emigration from India to Natal so for- 
cibly adduced in the correspondence under review, I consider it my duty, for 
the reasons I have stated, to declare most respectfully that my views of the scheme 
are unfavourable. The project, although opposed by many difficulties, is undoubtedly 
feasible, but in my opinion it is inimical to the best inerests of the State:as it is adverse 
to the higher importance of Agricultural persuits and the progressive advancement of Public 
Works, and it is not called for by any of those pressing necessities which the dearth and 
scarcity of food and the unrequired demand for labour might otherwise occasion” 


21. I had written thus far, and was about to close this letter, when by 
mere chauce I heard that the Barque “Rydal” which arrived from the Mauri- 
tius yesterday morning touched at that Island on her way from Port Natal, and 
I obtained the following information from her Commander. The “Rydal” 
of 247 tons from Liverpool with a general Cargo, ten cabin Passengers, and 
five emigrants reached Natal on the 12th of May, she anchored in the outer 
roadsted in 10% fathoms, delivered some cargo to lighten the ship, and with 
a fair wind and under the charge of an European pilot, crossed the Bar at high 
water, consequent on a swell she grazed the bottom, but got safely in the River 
having 12 feet water on the Bar, there had been five other vessels of a similar 
class to the “Rydal” at Natal a short time before, the largest of 257 tons, and 
they were all unladen in the River, the breadth of the River at its entrance is 
about 70 or 80 yards, there is generally a swell on the bar and the highest water 
over it has been 14 feet within the Bar, there is a ponndcrabls am, and 


a depth of 20 and 22 feet. 


22. The Town of Natal is small, and protected by a few guns and a 
detachment of H.M. Troops, the soil, along the Beach, is sandy but a few miles 
inland it is of a reddish aspect and can be well cultivated; there is a thriving 
Botanical Garden at Natal where Pine Apples and Bananas grow well. The 
sweet potatoe, maize and Indian corn are cultivated in the neighbourhood, 
and some cotton, sugar, and indigo have been produced, but a gale of wind, 
with an unusual fall of rain, in April last, did great damage to the crops and 
laid waste large plantations of sugar cane. . The principal articles of food are 


beef, maize, Indian Corn and vegetables. ° 


23. Whilst the “Rydal? was at Natal from the 12 to the 31st of May, 
H.M. Steamer ‘“‘Penolope” arrives from the Mauritius off the Columbia River, 
between Natal and Algoa Bay and landed a number of Troops there, who were 
much wanted as hostilities were raging between the Settlers and then Boors. 
The Zulu Tribe is an industrious race of people, and comprise the principal 








e “italics are by the author. 
e 


. 
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class of labourers, but all the adjacent country is thinly populated and the Cafres 
and other people, further, imland, are so eggressive in their policy that great 
caution is always necessary to guard against their encroachments. There is some 
and an increasing Import Trade, but ver~ little is exported, coasting vessels 
from the Cape of Good Hope and Algoa Bay frequently visit Natal. 


24. There is good tolding grcund in the Roadstead, but ships anchor 
at a considerable distance and are always prepared to slip and stand to sea; 
but the commander of the “Rydal” says ths strongest winds he has experienced 
have fortunately blown along shore, the sur: along the Beach is almost impossible 
and the best class of Vessels to trade with Matal is from 2 to 300 tons. The cli- 
mate is considered temperate and healthy a number of English merchants 
reside at Natal, and there are many Europ:an immigrants in the vicinity of the 
Town who speak favourably of the settlement. In the event of emigration to 
Natal a Cargo of rice and condiments for he use of Natives of this country 
would in all probability reach a gocd murket. 


25. The “Rydal,” with a favoureble wind from Natal, reached the 
Mauritius in ten days, arrived there on the lOth and sailed for Madras on the 
14th of June. I understand from her Commander that most of the vessels touch- 
ing at Natal proceed thence tc the Maurtius which, in the event of a line of 


Emigration from India to Natal, would be much to the advantage of the Native 
Emigrants. 


I have & ca, 
Protector’s Office, ; 
Madras 9th July, 1856. Sd./ Chr. Biden, 


Protector of Emigrants. 


AESTHETIC CONSCIOUSNESS—ITS NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE 
B. G. Trwari 


Under the influence chiefly, of Crocz, several thinkers, in the West, 
have come, increasingly, to -ecognise the superb beauty and the spiritual signi- 
ficance of the immediately given, emo-ionally vivid moment of aesthetic 
intuition—the pure sense-fecling with all its ineffable quale and luminosity, 
the bare emotive fact, at the stege, which precedes the interpretative work done 
by the apparatus of Thougit znd Reason. The stress here is not on the per- 
ception of the external, thsee-dimensional, physical object, but rather on the 
more primary consciousness of the aesthetic object, the emotionally warm and 
vivid, personal experience, <illed with aes-hetic content such as the crunching 
of sugarcane sprouts, between one’s teeth, the enjoyment of the flavour of rice 
and curry or the quiet erjoyment of the fragrance and flavour of the Prasad 
offerings in a Puja, (act of worship), after the Ekadashi fast or of the repast after 
a Ramzan fast, together with the beauty of the ritual and the ceremonies asso- 
ciated with it. Confucius, the Chinese sage, places the weight of emphasis 
on the beauty of these imnacdiate sense-feelings. ‘There is pleasure,” says he, 
“in lying pillowed against a bent arm after a meal of vegetables with a drink 
of water’.”” And his heart goes out to a friend, who finds the utmost delight in 
having a bath, with five or six grown-ups and six or seven children, in the River 
Chii, with the new spring dress on, singing on their way home, in the pleasant 
breeze of the Wuyi woods. Speakirg of a similar aesthetic or imaginative 
experience, the English poet. Wordsworth, says: 


“My heart leaps up, when I bekold 
A rainbow in the sky.’’ 


The light of the rainbow catches -he poet’s eye and fires his Imagination: 
‘and Imagination, according to Shelley, is the soul of Art: he, aptly, defines Art 
as the expression of the Imagination. What is the nature of this imaginative experience? 


The earliest systemstic thought on the nature of Imagination is found 
in the philosophical werks of the Sautrantika School (Critical Realism) of the 
Bauddhas. For the first time in the history of Philosophy, the Buddhist thinkers 
found themselves confronted with the problem of distinguishing real sensation 
from (a) Imagination and (b) Illusion. What is the distinction between real 
sense, on the one hand, and (a) Imaginazy and (b) Hlusory ones, on the other? 
Dinnaga defines pratyaksa (present to sense) as (Knowledge) free from cons- 
truction (Kalpana), ie., name, generality, etc.1 This definition excludes 
thought-construction and serves to distinguish perception from the name-able. 








1, Pramafina-samuccayz of Dinnaga, Part I Restored into Sanskrit by H. R. Iyengar, 
(Mysore), p> 8. 
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Thus, when I say, “I see a red patch,” I do not describe that, which is truly present 
to the sense; for what, really, presents itself to our eyes is never a red 
patch. It is always a visual field, more or less parti-coloured, having no definite 
edges, but fading into dimness and confusion away from the focus of vision. Out 
of this visual field, our thought, attention, etc. cut out or construct a patch and 
name it as “red.” Now, it may be objected that, when the thought-forms, 
apperceptive and a priori moments, are abstracted from a thing, nothing is 
left over. But this objection is untenable, because, in perceptive experience, 
there is the irreducible datum, the given element in the sensed moments, on 
which thought-forms are over-laid. If this concrete sense-datum were not present, 
thought or appercedtion could not begin its construction or interpretation. 


Dinnaga, at we have seen, defines ‘Perception’ as knowledge free from 
thought-construction such as name, generality, etc. In such perception, there 
can be no error, as error is due to judgment, interpretation, etc. .Dharmakirti 
(700 A.D.), howeve-, defines perception as a non-erroneous presentation, devoid 
of all determinations or conceptual constructions; and Kumargila, too, adopts 
Dharmakirti’s defirition. If, however, we, really, exclude thought- construction 
from perception, we rule out all possibility of error. So Dinnāga is, logically, 
more consistent on this point than Dharmakirti and his followers. 


The Nyāya and Mimamsa schools regard determinate perception (sa- 
vikalpa pratyaksa)' as something superior to indeterminate (nir-vikalpa) 
perception. But, for the Buddhist, determinate (sa-vikalpa) perception is not 
real perception, as it is vitiated by thought-construction, (vikalpa)*, apperception, 
interpretation, a prbri moments or conceptual elements. Of the four varieties 
of perception or irtuition, known to the Buddhists, the sensuous form (indri- 
yanimittam) comes very close to the sense-datum or sensum of modern psychology. 
Psychology, however, emphasizes that the recognition of the existence 
of the sensum is the fruit of psychological analysis że., analysis of consciousness 
rather than the direct testimony of our own experience or consciousness itself. 
But if we, on the one hand, exclude from perception the element of thought- 
construction or ths moments of apperception, interpretation, naming, etc., and, 
on the other hand, also admit that the pure sense-datum is not, immediately, 
present to us as an object of direct experience, then this amounts to confessing 
that nothing is left to us in perception. Is there, then, no link between sensuous 
perception (indriya nimittam) and determinate (savikalpa) perception? Dhar- 
makirti discovers this link in the mental perception (manasa-pratyaftsa),$ 
which follows the preceding sensuous perception (indriya-pratyaksa) or rather 
seeks to retain the colour, sound or scent viz., the preceding sensuous percept, 





1. Ibid., P. 12. 3cherbatsky’s “Buddhist Logic,” Vol. I, p. 217. 

2. Vikalpa is knowledge that is identified with verbal designation (or naming) or fit 
to he so. 
Nyäya-bindu of Dharmakjrtti (Bib. Budd. VII), I, 5. 

3, PramAna-vartika of Dharmakjrti with the Manorathanandini, JBORS; Patna. 
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through fresh attention to the traces of a sensuous-emotional experience, which 
has not yet entirely passed away frora consciousness. Thus mental perception 
(manas-pratyaksa) has for “ts object the point-instant immediately following 
that of the sensuous or rather still connected with the lingering sensuous-emotional 
charge, caused by sensuous pe-cepticn (indriya pratyaksa). The need felt 
by Dharmakirti for “‘admittiag this ghostly function is the same that prompted 
Kant to formulate his schemetism of the categories, i.e., to find a modus vivendi! 
between perception and -hovght.” Thus Dharmakirti’s mental perception 
(manas-pratyaksa) is the seme as Kant’s “blind but indispensable faculty” or 
Aristotle’s, “Pavtaoia” viz., the faculty of Imagination.2, But Western philoso- 
phy took a very long time to arrive at Dharmakirti’s concept of Imaginatior.. 


How thought is unied with our eye through the mediation of Imagi- 
nation was a momentous discovery, made ky Western philosophy after years of 
systematic labour and thorcugh study. 


Like the Buddhas, Collingwcod holds that, really, sense cannot be 
divided into real and imaginary ones. The “real sensum” of commonsense 
means one, which has been correctly interpretted; the “‘illusory sensum” is one, 
which has been wrongly in-erp-eted; while an imaginary sensum means one, 
which has not been interpretted at all. Sc the distinction rests not on the recep- 
tion of the sense-stimuli, brt solely on their interpretation or lack of it. But 
to say that an imaginary sensum is one devoid of thought-construction, inter- 
pretation and the like, is, mevely, a negative description. After all, an imaginary 
sensum greatly differs from the crade, primary sensum (indriya-pratyaksa). 
Imagination modifies crude motion and converts it into idealized or aesthetic 
emotion. The “Imaginary” experience is not make-believe or any thing private 
or anything sensuous or sp2cialized. It is the activity of the whole self. 


Even at the stage, which precedes the interpretation of the sensum, 
our consciousness, through an act of attention, grasps, controls, and perpetuates 
the primary, psychical sense-feeling. It also deprives it of its original violence, 
crudeness and brute-power. Our consciousness, therefore, if it is not corrupted 
by inhibitions and taboos? gives us what Hume calls “Ideas? (of the 
Imagination), which are diferent fron crude impressions of sense. 


In this sense, Imagination is, no longer, the original sheer or crude 
feeling (impression or sensum), but comesticated feeling of consciously owned 


poe 





1. Scherbatsky-Buddhist Logic, Vol. II, p 28 n. cited by T.R.V. Marti in his article 
on “The Metaphysical Schools of Euddhism” in “The History of Philosophy—Eastern 
and Western,” (ed. S Radhakrisanan & others), Vol. I, p. 202. 

The other two kinds of perceptior., (3) self-awareness (Svasamvedana) and (4) the 
non-sensuous, intellectual intuition of the saint (Yogi Pratyaksa) need not concern 
us here. 

- Repression or the dis-cwnirg of Feeling, that we, really, experience, instead of recog- 


nising and mastering it, leads to the corruption of consciousness and Fantasy-building, 
which saps the founcations of all science and art. 


w 
` 
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sensum. In short, Imagination is the new form, which feeling takes, when trans- 
formed by the activity of consciousness. In the life of sensing-feeling, then, 
there are three stages:? (1) First, the bare (sense) feeling, below the level of 
consciousness, (ii) secondly, a feeling of which we have become conscious, (iii) 
thirdly, a sense-feeling, which, in addition to our becoming conscious of it, we 
have placed in relation to other sense-feelings. The first, i.e., bare sénse-feeling 
is the brute violence of crude sensation and may be compared with the 
sense-perception (indriya pratyaksa) of the Bauddhas: the second represents 
the ideas of Imagination cf Hume and Kant or mental perception of the Bauddhas: 
while the third stands for sensation, as interpretted by Thought and Intellect, 
viz., for concepts, judgments, and other intellectual processes. Thus imagi- 
nation forms a kind of link between sensation and intellect. 


At all stages, Imagination is accompanied by Emotion; there isan emo- 
tional charge on crude sensa, imaginary sensa as well as on intellectual activities 
(or a perturbation and excitement). 


From the helpless and perplexed condition, caused by the above un- 
identified oppression and the un-recognised emotional perturbation, a poet 
or artist extricates himself by doing something, which he calls “expressing” 
himself. Expression, in all forms and stages, from the gestures of dancing to 
the use of intellectualized language—is, thus, for the individual and the commu- 
nity, an act of self-exploration, self-discovery and self-making. In this sense, 
ART is action. 


Art, then, is expression. It is the exploration, discovery or expression 
of one’s imagination, (viz., the owning of sense-feeling by consciousness) and 
its emotional charge. Or, in other words, it is the expression of Emotion, not 
only of an emotion of Sensation, but also an emotion, experienced by the most 
primary type of consciousness as well as an-emotion experienced by the Intellect 
or Reason; and “Expression,” too, has its own emotional colouring. 


In such an art-experience, we have, according to observers and thinkers, 
like Collingwood and Northrop, besides the consciousness of the aesthetic object, 
also the consciousness of the aesthetic self. What is the relation that subsists 
between them? Both Collingwood and Northrop criticise the Associationists 
and the Humeans for believing that a combination of atomic sense-feelings can 
produce the idea or even the illusion of the self. But while Collingwood, Work- 
ing on Kantian lines, speaks of the self as owning the original, crude sense-feelings 
and converting them into aesthetic materials, Northrop, with the help 
of the concepts of organism, relativity and the field theory, believes that 
the relatedness of the aesthetic objects and their ground, viz., the aesthetic 
self and the wider aesthetic continuum, forms one unitary experience. 





2. Collingwood: Principles of Art, (Clarendon Press, Oxford), P. 194. 
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On this view, there ar 3 types of immediate experience. We have, 
first, the sensuous experience, say, of tastirg the fragrance of a cup of tea or 
a glass of sherbat. At this level, the distinction between the physical object 
and the pure, aesthetic object nas nct yet manifested itself. This is the type 
of experience about which the Chines2 sage, Confucius, says: ‘“There is no one, 
who does not eat and drink but few there are, who know the flavour.” But, at 
a higher level, the pure aestnetiz object or the salient sense-feeling, experienced 
in contact with something ether in external nature or within one’s own intros- 
pected sense-data, is felt with vivid immediacy along with something within us, 
which is broader and deeper and which appears to be the ground, of which that 
particular sense-feeling seems, to be a differentiation. When this immediate 
and emotionally vivid experience of the object and its ground is conveyed or 
experienced, for its own sake as, for example, in Wordsworth’s poem on the rain- 
bow, we have Art. 


Higher still is a third type of immediate experience, as distinct and diff- 
erent from art-experience, 23 art-experienc2 itsclf is from sensuous experience. 
Regarding its in-cffable luminosity, which is different from and above both 
feeling as well as conceptual thinking, Gecrge Russell (A. E.), tke Irish poet, 
observes :— 


“O be not led awzey 

By the pleasures of the sun-lit dzy 

The gay romance of song 

Unto the Spirits lfe doth not belong.” 


That there is, in fact, an experierce like the above, the testimony of 
the mystics of all times aml climes, abundantly, confirms. But that, for its 
actualization, it requires a dsscipline as severe and rare as, fcr instance, the one, 
which enables the medical -esearcher, in his laboratory, to detect the tell-tale 
dots, streaks and cones, on z film, left on i: by the bacili of a blood-stream, also 
goes without saying. In hs poem cn Tintern Abbey, Wordsworth seems to 
allude to this type of expe-ience: 


“That serene ard tlessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath o? this Corporal frame 

e And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a livirg soul 
While, with an zye nade quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life 3f things.” 


This possession of Aesthetic consciousness, at the levels of Art-experience 
and Mystic experience, is, ky no means, the monopoly of any particular race, 
2 g e s 
. 
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land or culture. Under proper conditions, it manifests itself everywhere. Today, 
‘however, a proper appraisal of its nature may enable modern man to achieve, 
in Ethics, Religion and Philosophy, an out-look, more balanced than the one, 
which has been generated by a naturalistic evaluation of the physical properties 
of the universe. f 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN INDIA SINCE 1947 
Prem Kumar SRIVASTAVA 


Ngeep For Forercn Invesrmenr : The process of economic 
development involves an increase in the amount of real capital 
and improvement in the techniques of production. This requires a 
high rate of capital fermation, which should be supplemented by 
higher technological skill, managerial ability and administrative competence. 
All these factors together go to make productive efficiency. In the very nature 
of things, the economic advance of any country has to depend in the main on 
domestic resources and -heir full and effective utilization. The economi- 
cally under-developed country remains under-developed not only because its 
resources of domestic capital and technological skill have not been fully mo- 
bilized, but primarily because these r2zsources are small and very inadequate. 


The rate of capital formation in cur country in the year 1950-51 was 
about 5 per cent of the national income. Now it has risen to about 7 per cent. 
As against this, the rate of capital formation in the following countries during 
the period of their economic developmert was as follows:— 


Great Britain (1869-1913) | 10% 
and in prosperous years as much as 15% 
U.S.A. (1869-1913) Net Investment 13 to 16 % 
Gross Investment 21 to 24% 
Japan (1900-1909) 12% 


The Soviet Union had a target in its First Five Year Plan of net invest- 
ment amounting to “‘between a quarter and a third of the national income.” 


India is one of such underdeveloped countries. It follows, therefore, 
that foreign investment, and a large volume of such investment is necessary 
if the process of economic develcpment of our country is to undergo any signi- 
ficant acceleration. 


Foreign capital has been the major instrument of transformation 
of the Indian economy. There would have bsen no railways, jute mills, or 
tea industry, coal mines, banks, or insurance companies in the 19th century 
without foreign capital. Investment cf amy sort is so valuable to a country 
like Tadia, which has to finc a living for some four million extra people every 
year. The first need is to cbtain the maximum amount of capital from any 
source, as the domestic resources of capital are limited, due to low rate of sav- 
ings and other factors. 


A vast country like India which starts on planning and industriali- 
zation has necessarily to import the requirzd machinery, equipment, and tech- 
nical personnel, from abr 3d in the early steges, and it has therefore to conserve 
its foreign exchange resources to the utmost. That is why supplemental resources 
from abroad on a considerab.e scale would still be necessary even after the at- 
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most economy in the matter of import highlights. Although aeroplanes, 
Motor-Cars, small machinery and machine tools are being made in India, 
yet there are some machineries like power producing generators, some big ma- 
chines for iron and steel, cotton and jute industries, cranes, Agricultural ma- 
chineries which are still to be imported from abroad. We do not even manu- 
facture all the parts of aeroplanes for motor cars. And similarly for all types 
of machineries the major part of tools and implements are to be imported. 
It will take some time that India acquires self-sufficiency in these things. 


In the Second Five Year Plan as originally framed, out of the total 
plan expenditure of Rs. 4,800 crores about one-sixth or Rs. 800 crores was es- 
timated to be needed from external resources in the form of foreign loans and 
grants and investments etc. For the investment programme in the private sectur 
an inflow of foreign capital of the order of Rs. 100 crores has been envisaged. 


Much larger provisions have to be made for capital goods in the second 
plan. The total needs would come to about Rs. 1,200 crores adding Rs. 400 
crores for imports of equipment for replacements; the total requirements would 
be about Rs. 1,600 crores for imports of capital goods alone. The foreig: 
exchange requirements of the second plan are larger. As a matter of fact India 
is facing a severe foreign exchange crisis at present. In order to meet the strin- 
gency all possible avenues including investments from abroad, have therefore 
to be explored for securing the required inflow of resources. 


While the second plan had envisaged that the overall deficits of 
Rs. 1,100 Crores in external account would entail a net draft of only Rs. 200 
crores from the foreign balances of the Reserve Bank, the scaling down of 
these assets even during the first year of the plan has exceeded Rs. 200 crores, 
notwithstanding the credit from the International Monetary Fund.* The 
taxable capacity of the people has reached the point beyond which they are 
not in a position to pay further taxes. 


Emphasising the need of foreign investments our Finance Minister said 
in an address to the Council of Foreign Relations, New York:— 


“One of the misfortunes about a country being poor is that it makes 
it extremely difficult for it to break away from poverty. The only answer to 
poverty lies in more production. But production, in turn, means bigger and 
better tools which cannot be had without partly sacrificing immediate consump- 
tion. It is no easy task to persuade people to save and invest for a bettes} fu- 
ture when they are unable to get a square meal a day or to buy medicines for 
their children, and it is this which makes it so very difficult for a poor coun- 
try to achieve what one of your own economists has so happily called “The take 
off into a process of self sustained development.” 


The prosperity of Canada is entirely due to foreign investment. The- 
re has been a very large and sustained inflow of U.S. capital into Canada for 





*Foreign Exchange crisis and the Plan” 
‘National Council of Applied Economic Research, New Delhi. 
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development of resources neluding oil, water power, uranium nickle, alumi- 
nium, and iron ore. *U.S. private investment amounts to nearly Dollars 
14,000 million or nearly dedlars 800 per heac of the population. Eight hundred 
dollars per head (Capital) foreign investment means nearly Rs. 4,000 in Indian 
currency and at chat rate znd for such a huge development India should require 
Rs. 1,60,000 crores of in-estment, of- which at least one third viz. nearly 
Rs. 50,000 crores would Fave to be in foreign currency. This can only be 
a dream. The conclusion to draw js that India cannot be developed without 
foreign capital waich we shall continue to need for at least the next 25 years and 
in substantially large amounts. 


TRENDS IN FOREIGN INVESTMENT:—Our country has been attrac- 
ting large amounts of foreign investments for more than a century. 
Authoritative estimates varied from Sir Robert Kinderley’s £ 458 mil- 
lion for British investments in India and Ceylon together (1930) to 
an almost simultaneous (1931) £1,00C million by Associated Chamber 
of Commerce. But prior to 1948, no comprehensive survey was made regard- 
ing foreign investments in India, that is why no reliable figures of foreign in- 
vestments prior to 1948 are available. 


The Reserve Bank of India conducted a census of India’s Foreign Li- 
abilities and Assets as on 30th June, 1948 and published the results of the en- 
quiry early in 1951. According to this first census the total foreign invest- 
ments in India 2s on 20th Jure, 1948 were about Rs. 288 crores. It increased 
to about Rs. 420 crores br 31st December, 1953 and further to about Rs. 481 
crores by 3lst Der mber, 1955, according to the second and third surveys of 
the Reserve Bark respec:ively. Oa 31st December, 1956, total foreign capi- 
tal invested in India was ~aluzd at about 483 crores of rupees, asin the year 
1956 foreign capital of th: value of Rs. 223.68 lakhs** was invested in India. 


On the basis of -hese figures foreign investments in India increased 
between 1948-53 at the average rate of about Rs. 26.4 crores per year, and 
during 1553-55 Rs. 30.5 crores per year. 


In the year 1948 the market value of total foreign investments in India 
was Rs. 1,01,557 lakhs out of which Rs. 84,885 lakhs or 83.6 percent was of 
direct investmentf category, and Ks. 16,672 lakhsor 16.4% portfolio invest- 
ment category. The relative proportion cf Direct investments with that of 
portfolio investments is increasing as may be noted from Table I. 





® *Report of the Indian Trade Delegation ta Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. P. 26. 
**Journal o? Trade & Icdustry’ Ministry of Commerce & Industry, Government of India, 
December 1957, P. 2121. ; 
+The main distinguishing fezture between ‘Direct’ and ‘Portfolio’ investment is generally 
based upon, whether or not the ownership and proprietary rights in the obligations are accom- 
panied by control. 
Direct: —Where foreign -nvestment is accompanied by the direction and control of the 
enterprise by foreign investors. ` 
‘Porifolio:—-Where investment is not accompanied by the control of the enterprise by 
foreign investors, 
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The proportion of ‘Direct’ investments increased from Rs. 84,885 lakhs 
or 83.5% in 1948 to Rs. 89,71¢ lakhs or 37.5% in 1953, and further to 
1,06,416 lakhs or 89.3% in 1955. On the other hand the proportion of portfolio 
investment to total investment decreased from Rs. 16,672 lakhs or 16.4 % 
in 1948 to Rs. 12,722 lakhs or 12.4% in 1953, and further declined to Rs. 
12,791 lakhs or 10.7% in 1655. The main part of the investment of both U.K. 
and U.S.A. was of the ‘direct’ category. But there is an increasing trend to 
invest in ‘Portfolio’ investment by Switzerland investors. ‘Portfolio’ invest- 
ments from Switzerland increased from Rs. 94 lakhs or 9.05 % in 1948 to 
Rs. 132 lakhs or 17.9 % in 1953 ane furcher to Rs. 251 lakhs or 30.7 % in 
1955. 


It may be noticed here that the market value of foreign investments 
in India did not increase in the same ratic, as the increase shown by the actual 
value. 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 


1948 % 1353 % 1955 % 
Actual Value 287.57 (1¢0) 419,54 (145.8) 480.64 (167.03) 
Market Value 1,01,557 (190) 1,02,441 (100.8)? 1,19,207 (117.3) 
mmm 
.On 30th June 1948, Menufacturing industries had the largest volume 
of foreign investments valued at Rs. 72 crores which formed about 25 % of the 
total. Trading activities wita an investment cf Rs. 64 crores or (22 % ) came 
‘next, followed by plantations Rs. 52.3 crores (18°16%), utilities and Transport 
Rs. 31.2 crores (10.83 %), Bank-ng Rs. 31.7 crores (11 %) and Mining Rs. 11.5 
crores (4 %), On 3lst December, 1953, Investments in manufacturing acti- 
vities increased to Rs. 136 crores forming about 33 % of the total. It further 
increased to Rs. 163 crores or 34% or: 31st December, 1955, and to Rs. 165 
crores or about 34.7 % >n 3lst December, 1956. Foreign investments in 


TABLE II 


FOREIGN BUSINESS INVESTMENTS IN INDIA (TRADE WISE)* 
(In lakhs of Rupees) 





Business Sector 30.648 % 3112.53 % 31.1255 % *#31.1256 % 











Manufacturing 72.0 25.00 135.7 33.10 163.3 34.00 165.45 34.7 
Trading 64.4 22.36 94.8 22.19 102.3 21.29 102.37 21.3 
Plantations 52.3 18.16 71.5 . 17.03 87.2 ~ 18.14 87.2 

Utilities & 

Transport 31.2 10.83 505 12.02 53.1 11.05 53.1 

Banking 31.7 11.00 162 3.6) 20.2 4.20 20.2 

Mining 11.5 4.00 84 2.0) 9.6 1.70 9.6 
Miscellaneous 24.6 8.54 42.4 10.66 45.00 9.20 45.84 9.34 
Total 287.6 419.5 480.6 482.87 


*Survey of India’s forsign liabilities & assets Reserve Bank of India, 1957. p. 17. 
**Journal of Trade & Industry, D2c. 1957, p. 2121. 
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INDEX NUMBER TABLE 


Tey E E EEEE E E eee 





Year Manufac- Trading Planta- Utilities& Banking Mining Misce- Total 
turing tions Transport llancous 

1948 100 _ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

1953 190 . 147 136 161 -51 73 172 145.8 

1955 226 158 166 170 63 83 183 167.03 

1956 230 158.9 166 170 63 83 186 167.8 





other lines of business activities did not show such a marked increase. In the 
period between 1948-53, there was a slight improvement in foreign investments 
in utilities and Transport (as .is clear from Table II); It increased from 
Rs. 31 2 crores or 10.8 % in 1948 to about Rs. 50.5 crores or 12.02 % in 1953, 
it rose to about Rs. 53.1 crores or 11.05 % in 1955. 


As will be seen from table II, the index numbers of manu- 
facturing industries rose between the period 1948-56 to 230, that of Trading 
to 159, of Plantations to 166, of utilities and Transport to 170, and of miscella- 
neous industrial concerns to 186. Thus there has been a sharp increase in the 
case of manufacturing activities alone because of our backwardness and too 
much reliance on foreigners. There was a slow growth of investments in other 
groups of industries, the index number in 1956 ranging between 159 and 186. 
The combined growth was at the level of 168. Thus the rise in the case of trad- 
ing and plantations lagged behind the combined index number. 


A marked fall is noticeable in Banking and Mining the index number 
being at 63 and 83 respectively, which may be due to repatriation of foreign 
capital invested in these industries. The causes of decline are discussed later 
in the following pages. i 


It may be noted from Table III that the two individual lines of business 
‘activities in which there is substantial foreign capital are Mineral oils and pro- 
ducts and Tea Plantation. More than half (about 52%) of the total foreign 
capital is invested in four major industries:— 


l. Mineral Oils & Products Rs. 10,391 lakhs or 21.5% 

2. Tea Plantations Rs. 8,626 lakhs or 17.85% 

3. Utilities Rs. 4,126 lakhs or 8.54% 

4. Cigarettes & Tobaccos Rs. 2,494 lakhs or 5.16% - >° 


Foreign investments of the value of Rs. 22,33 lakhs or 7.76% of the 
total was invested in Mineral oils & Products industry on 30th June, 1948. It 
increased to Rs. 7,709 lakhs or 18.45% on 3lst December, 1953, and further to 
about Rs. 10,391 lakhs or 21.5% on 3lst December, 1956. Thus during the 
period between 1948-56 the index number of investments in Mineral oils & 
Products increased to about 365, (240 between 1948-53). The major cause 
for an abnormal increase of foreign investments ‘in this industry may be the 
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opening of new oil refineries by foreign firms, and the expansion of present 
foreign owned oil refineries. 


TABLE II 


*FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN ÍNDIA (INDUSTRY WISE) 
‘In lakhs of rupees) 


NII E 5” SAA 











Industries 30.6.48 % 31.12.53 % **31.12.56 % 
Mineral oils & Products 2233 7.75 7709 18:45 10391 21.5 
Tea plantations 5031 17.6 7017 16.75 8626 17.85 
Utilities 1861 6.49 3736 8.9 4126 8.54 
Cigarettes & Tobacco 617 2.1 2565 6.14 2494 5.16 
Managing Agency 1440 5.02 2620 6.25 2452 ` 5.10 
Banking 3174 11.01 1620 3.86 2015 4.17 
Electrical goods 477 1.55 1201 2.87 1463 3.03 
Transport 1262 4.40 1324 3.1 1179 2.44 
Tron & steel 

products 910 3.26 737 1.7 1032 2.14 
Mining 1146 4.C0 836 1.9 962 1.9 
Food Products including 

vegetable oils 531 455 521 

Matches 173 322 229 

Cotton $ - 49 

Automobiles & Accessories - - 45 

Heavy chemicals - - 23 

Cotton goods - - 17 

Machinery & Machine tools - . - 8 

Building & building 

materials - - 5 

Others 9857 34.29 11263 26.9 11875 24.50 
Total 287,57 419,54 482,87 





Three industries in which there is a declining trend in foreign invest- 
ments are:— 


1. Banking 
2. Transport, and 
3. Mining. 


Investments in Banking declined frorn Rs. 3,174 lekhs (11.01%) in 
1948 0° Rs. 2,015 lakhs (4.17%) in 1956. Investments in transport declined 
from Rs. 1,262 lakhs (4.4%) in 1948 to Rs. 1,179 lakhs (2.449%) Investments 
in Mining declined from Rs. 1,146 lashs (4%) in 1948, to about Rs. 962 lakhs 
(1.9%) in 1956. The main cause of decline of investments in Banking, Trans- 
port and Mining industries is the repatriation of capital to Britain. British 
investors had large interests :n Exchange Banks, Railways and Collieries. 





*Survey of India’s Foreign “Liabilities & Assets, Reserve Bank of India, p. viii. 


**Journal of Trade & Induszry, Gort. of India, Ministry of Commerce & Industry; 
Dec. 1957. p. 2124. 
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After independence, British and other foreign interests are gradually coming 


into Indian hands, that is the cause of deterioration of foreign capital in these 
industries. 


The other industries in which there is an important share of foreign 
capital are Managing Agency firms with Rs. 2,462 lakhs (5.16%), Electrical 
goods Rs. 1,463 lakhs (3.03%) and Iron & Steel products Rs. 1,032 lakhs (2.14%) 


A new trend is noticeable in the year 1956. Foreign investors are now a 
days investing more in producers goods industries such as Automobiles and 
Accessories, Heavy chemicals, Machinery and Machine Tools, Building & 
Building Materials etc. This is due to the Industrial policy of our Government, 
For the completion of our Five Year Plans the Government of India in colla- 
boration with foreign investors and big firms is establishing big Machine Tool 
Factories, Heavy chemicals and Fertilizer plants, Iron and Steel projects etc. 


That is the main reason why more foreign investment is coming into these 
industries. 


If the position is analysed according to the countries from which the 
major part of the foreign investments are received, foreign capital in our country 
is mainly British. British investors were favoured by the political control 
of India, and partly because, they were more disposed and able to invest abroad 
than investors of other countries. 


India’s independence in 1947 cost British investors most of their special] 
political advantage over other foreign investors. Moreover because of the 


TABLE IV 


*FOREIGN BUSINESS INVESTMENTS IN INDIA COUNTRYWISE 


7 


(In lakhs of rupees) 
pa A 








Country 30.6.48 % 31.12.53 % 31.12.55 % 
United Kingdom 20995 77.00 34728 82.7 39199 81.5 
U.S. A. 1796 6.3 3091 7.4 4116 8.56 
Switzerland 576 “2,01 599 i 1.4 662 1.36 
Pakistan 1216 4.2 519 1.2 517 1.07 
Germany 35 8 254 0.52 
Japan 22 19 246 

Malaya 213 247 215 

Canada 51 166 145 e 
Australia 17 : 31 39 

Ceylon 259 32 28 

Newzealand 46 14 20 

Burma 300 126 j 13 

Others 3231 11.25 2374 5.65 2610 5.42 
Total š 287.57 419.54 i 480.64 


RE OPE PO ASL TS TNE SS TT a 
*Reserve Bank of India “Survey of India’s foreign liabilities & assets, 57 p. ix. i 
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domestic requirements cf G-eat Britain during and after World War I], British 
investors not only ceased tc invest akroad at their past rate, but also found it 
necessary to liquidate a large part of their foreign capital assets. The book 
value of British investment? in India and Pakistan combined dropped from 
£ 3,88,000,000 in 1938 to £ 77,00C,000 in 1946, and declined further to 
£ 69,000,000 during the next two years. But as the industrial structure in 
India is entirely based on Eritish pattern, British capital still occupies the largest 
share in India. And, still there is a demand for British machineries, 
technical personnel etc. on ecco.nt of the old ties, as is indicated by the figures 
in table No. IV. 


Of the total figure of Rs. 287.57 crores upto 30th June, 1948, British 
investments in India occapied a dominant position amounting to about 
Rs. 210 crores or 77% of the total. The U.S.A. was the second largest creditor 
of India, with total business investments of about Rs. 18 crores (6.3%), Pakistan 
was third in importance with a total investment of Rs. 12 crores (4.2%), 
other countries in a descending orde? of importance were Switzerland Rs. 6 
crores (2.01%) , and Burma Rs. 3 crores (1.04%). On 30th June, 1953 busi- 
ness investments from U. K Ccnstituted Rs. 347 crores or over 82% of foreign 
investments in the country. With a total investment of Rs. 31 crores (7.4%) 
the U.S.A. was next important country with investment in India on an appre- 
ciable scale. During the p2riod between July, 1948 and December, 1953, in- 
vestments from U. K. and U.S.A. increased by about 5% and 1% respectively. 
There was no other important increase of investment from any other country. 
On the other hand there was a decline in investments from Pakistan, Malaya, 
Burma and Ceylon etc. While the flow of new capital from the U.S.A. was 
confined largely to the trad.ng sector, investments from U.K. went to different 
sectors such as:— 


Manufacturing Rs. 5@ crores 43.07% 
Plantations ax 2 crores 16.15% 
Trading » 20 crores 15.41% 
Utilities » 1% crores 14.61% 
Finance » le crores 10.76% 


The changes in investrrents from the middle of 1948 tothe end of 1955 
show certain interesting features. The industrially advanced countries have, 
overethe period, added to their investments substantially. Four industrial 
countries viz:—U. K., U.&A., West Germany and Swiizerland increased 
their investments by nearly 2s. 175 crores (Rs. 135-140 crores during July, 1948 
to December, 1953 and 36 crores during 1954-55). In addition resources pro- 
vided by the Internatioral 3anx for Reconstruction and Development to private 
companies representing capital provided by industrial countries amounted 
to about Rs. 3 crores. Th2 other countries taken as a whole reduced their 
investments by Rs. 7 crorzs. Pakistan, Canada and Burma were among the 
countries whose investments showed a considerable reduction during the period. 

kd . 
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*TABLE V 
Changes in Non-Banking Business Investments (Countrywise) 


(Crores of rupees) . 




















Country July, ‘48 to Dec. ‘53 1954-55 
U.K. +131.7 +45.0 
U.S.A. +18.9 +9.7 
Germany sda +2.5 
Switzerland +0.6 +0.6 
Pakistan +4.3 +0.2 
I.B.R.D. se +2.7 
Other countries +0.6 —3.6 
Valuation changes —12 to 15 —22.0 
Total +132.5 to 135.5 +35.2 








Between July, 1948 and December, 1955 foreign business investments 
increased by Rs. 193 crores, of which, the increase during 1954-55.was Rs. 61 
crores. Since the increase of about Rs. 35 crores was due to the revaluation 
of assets of companies, the ‘net’ investment for the entire period was Rs. 160 
crores. During the period under review there was a repatriation of foreign 
capital of the value of about Rs. 50 crores. 


After the study of these surveys of foreign investments in India between 
1948 to 1955, it may be noted that inspite of repatriation of some invested capi- 
tal to Britain, it has continued to be the main source of investments in India. 
British investors have the knowledge and experience of conditions in India, 
and although at present, Britain is not in a position to invest much capital 
in India, but in the long run we can hope for a much increased help from this 
country. At present U.S.A. is the only country in the world, which can invest 
any substantial amount of capital abroad, and if proper incentives are given to 
U.S. investors, the amount of American investments in India can be increased 
immensely. We can also expect a good amount of investment from West 
Germany, which is a very rapidly advancing nation. Investments from Germany 
have increased from Rs. 35 crores in 1948 to Rs. 254 crores in 1955, 
more than six times during the period. France, Canada, Switzerlan@ and 
Japan come next in importance. Although the financial condition of the French 
Government is not sound, the industrialists there have enough moncy 
to invest outside. Investment from Switzerland and Japan is also showing an 
increasing trend between 1948 and 1955. 











*Survey of India’s Foreign Liabilities and Assets. 
Reserve Bank of India, 1957. 
P. 23, 
Ld s 
e 
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Investments from ccuntries like Malaya, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon 
have considerably declined during tae period under study. These countries 
are underdeveloped areas ani thzy need foreign capital as badly as India. They 
have their own domestic financial problems. So'we cannot expect any further 
investments from these countries., on the other hand Indian investors will be 
to some extent, able to invzst capital in those countries in the near future. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY FEGARDING FOREIGN INVESTMENT. The policy of our 
Government in regard to fcreign capital was briefly set out in the Industrial 
Policy Statement of 6th April, 1948. It was further clarified and amplified 
in the Prime Minister’s statement made in the Parliament on 6th April, 1949. 
This statement explicitly recognises that Indian capital needs to be supple- 
mented by foreign capital end -larifies certain conditions and aspects relating 
to its participation. 


In the First place, Government expects all undertakings, Indian or 
foreign, to conform to the general requirements of their industrial policy. As 
regards existing foreign intsres:s, Governmert do not intend to place any res- 
trictions or impose any conditions which are not applicable to similar Indian 
enterprises. Government woulc. also so frame their policy as to enable further 
foreign capital to be invested in India on terms and conditions that are mutually 
advantageous. 


Secondly, foreign interests woild be permitted to earn ‘profits, subject 
only to regulations common to all. Mo difficulty is foreseen in continuing the 
existing facilities for remittance of profits and, Government have no intention 
to place any restrictions cn withdrawal of foreign capital investments, but 
remittance facilities would naturally depend on foreign exchange considerations. 
If, however, any foreign concerns come to be compulsorily acquired, Govern- 
ment would provide reasonable facilities for the remittance of proceeds. 


Thirdly, if and whan foreiga enterprises are compulsorily acquired, 
compensation will be paid on a fair and equitable basis. 


As a rule the major inzerest in ownership and effective control of an 
undertaking should be in Indian hands, power will be taken to deal with ex- 
ceptional cases in a manner calculatec to serve the national interest. Obviously 
there can be no hard and fest rule in this matter. Government, will not object 
to foreign capital having comtro. of a concern for a limited period, if it is found 
to be in the national interest and each individual case will be dealt with on its 
own merits. In the matte: of employment of personnel, Government would 
not object to the employm:nt of non-Indians in posts requiring technical skill 
and experience, when Indans. of requisite qualifications are not available, 
but they attach vital impo-tance to the training and employment of Indians 
even for such posts in the quickest possible manner. 


About British interests which naturally form the largest part of foreign 
investment in India, it was made clear that although it was the policy of 
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the Government to encourage the growth of industry and commerce (including © 
such services as Banking, shipping and Insurance) to the best of their ability, 
there is and will still be considerable scope for the investment of British capital 
in India. These conditions will apply equally to other existing non-Indian 
interests. The Government have no desire to injure in any way British or other 
non-Indian interests in India and would gladly welcome their contribution 
in a constructive role in the development of India’s economy. 


On November 15, 1949, it was stated that Government of India’s policy 
is to allow foreign capital to come and to operate freely in the industrial field, 
so long as this can be achieved in a manner not detrimental to the interests of 
the country. Permission to‘retain majority non-Indian interest in ownership 
and effective control in some cases cannot be considered ipso facto—as detri- 
mental to the interests of the country. It is therefore not proposed to insist 
on majority control by Indians in the formative stages of industries, irrespective 
of other considerations, the need of the hour is to have more and more 
production, and the Government has no reason to believe that the growth of 
a foreign controlled concern, even with the assistance of some protection that 
may be given to any particular industry in general would be detrimental to 
the interests of the nation, on the other hand this is bound to be advantageous 
to the country at large and will also be in the interests of Indian industrialists 
in the long run. The same basic position was re-affirmed by the Indian Fiscal 
Commission of 1949-50, the recommendation of which were accepted by the 
Government. i 


On February, 28, 1950, the then Finance Minister Dr. John Mathai 
reiterated country’s interest in the inflow of foreign capital. He considered 
foreign capital necessary not merely for the purpose of supplementing our own 
resources, but for the purpose of instilling a spirit of confidence among our own 
investors. He did 'not favour foreign investments in the shape of fixed interest 
bearing loans and bonds only but also in the shape of equity capital on the basis 
of joint participation, on strict business considerations without any political 
strings attached to it. 


The Planning Gommission in its draft outline of the First Five Year 
Plan, issued in July, 1951, also stressed the need for an inflow of foreign equity 
capital although only in particular fields. In his Press statement on July, 4, 
1951, Prime Minister Nehru summed up the matter in a single sentence “We 
have always welcomed foreign capital in the past and we welcome it in the 
future.” 


Since investment of foreign capital also necessitates the utilization of 
indigenous resources which are limited, it is desirable that such investments 
should take place only in certain fields. : Government of India has not es- 
tablished a set of general principles governing the admission of foreign enter- 
prises rather it has adhered to the practice of screening the entrance of foreign 
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investment and, after judgirg each case on its own merits, of establishing the 
terms upon which the particalar investment may be admitted. 


Enterprises having some or all of the following characteristics have 
ordinarily received the most favourable terms on admission :— 


l. Those considered vital for the country’s economical development 
or welfare and involving large capital investments or advanced technical 
processes. 


2. Those which will resu in the further training of Indians 
businessmen, technicians and labour in the operation of industry. 


3. Those whick. wil irmprove country’s foreign exchange position. 


Enterprises which ordinarily find it difficult to gain admission 
include :— 


l. Those regarded luxury enterprises i.e. which are not deemed to 
be essential to programme cr to present consumer needs. Enterprises produc- 
cing semi luxury goods such as soft drinks and cosmetics have, however, been 
admitted. 


2. Those which compete with Indian industries, particularly cottage 
industries which are fairly edequately supplying present demands and which 
might be seriously disrupted by the admission of foreign enterprises. 


3. Those which the Government believe are merely seeking to package 
or assemble imported compcnents rather than to begin active manufacturing. 
(Approval may be given for assembly operations, where the Government is 
satisfied that there is bonafide iatention to move from assembly to manufacture 
in progressive stages). 


4. Commerce and most fields of finance which the Government has 
generally regarded as being adequately served by Indian business men. 


In practice the Government appears to have granted more favourable 
terms of entry to some foreign investors than its general policy statements would 
lead an investor to expect. .As screening requires a separate negotiation between 
each investor and the Govzrnment different terms of admission may 
result for different investors depending on how much the Government may 
desire the particular investment at the particular time and how ably the investor 
presents his case. The unders:anding reached as a result of these negotiations 
concerning the investors zigh-s, privileges and obligations is likely to be explicit. 
Screening has frequently been very time consuming, but steps have now been 
taken to speed it up. 


In the Second Indu:trial Policy Statement of April, 1956 Government 
adopted the Socialistic Pattern of Sociezy as the objective of social and econgmic 
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policy. With regard to the foreign investments the same policy was 
recommended as was given in the First Industrial Policy Statement. The 
concept of Socialist Pattern of Society which our Government has adopted 
as the framework of its policies, has been subject to much criticism abroad. * 
A socialist Pattern to most Americans signifies perhaps a monopolistic state 
or state capitalism with all property and economic power concentrated. in the 
hands of the state. When we talk of the role of a Socialist State in Idndia we 
speak essentially of three things: 


l. Planning the use of scarce resources in the interest of rapid 
development. 


2. A greater measure of equality of opportunity and economic power 
among individual citizens, and : 


3. The preparedness of the State to step in and fill such gaps in the 
economic structure as cannot be filled by private initiative and enterprise. 


DETERRENTS TO FOREIGN INVESTORS. In industrially advanced coun- 
tries, which are in a position to invest capital in India, there are certain doubts 
and misapprehensions in the minds of people about our Government’s economic 
policy, who would otherwise like to invest money in our country. 


The following are some of the doubts and misapprchensions, which 
hinder the flow of foreign investments in India: 


l. The state of recent fiscal and taxation measures. 


2. Fear of nationalisation. This is one of the most important fears 
among the foreign investors, and also doubt about the future role 
of private sector. 


3. The scheme of compulsory deposits, and heavy taxation in the last 
budget. 


4. Too much of interference by the Government in the private sector. 


5. The restriction on the quantum of royalty on the licence to 
manufacture. 


Whether these doubts and misapprehensions are imaginary or geruine 
is not the point. The fact is that they exist and we have to take cognizance 
of the same. 


In addition to the above doubts and misapprehensions among foreign 
investors in general, there are certain deterrents to U.S. and British private 
investments in particular. The following are some of the deterrents to the 








*From a speech of our Finance Minister Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari on October 2, 1957 
to the council of Foreign Relations, New York. 
Ld d 
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entry of private American capital into India, as reported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Gommerce:— 


1. Wealth Tax. 
2. Compulsory Deposit System. 


3. Some provisions of the companies Act, designed to correct certain 
abuses and mal-practices which had alleged by grown up in the Managing 
Agency System. 


4. Tax on Royalties. 


5. Ambiguous conditions relating to income tax exemptions granted 
to foreign technicians. 


6. Complicated labour legislation difficult to discharge surplus labour 
without lengthy and costly litigation in labour tribunals. 


7. Nationalisation and the fourth amendment of the constitution 
providing for the determination: of compensation by court in case of national- 
isation, but no provision for appeal against the decision of the court. 


8. Absence of double taxation treaty beween India and United States. 
9. Uncertain future of Private Sector. 


10. Very lengthy and troublesome screening procedure. 


Three specific complairts about Indian taxation have been made by 
British bankers and Industr‘alists:— 


l. Risk of additional retroactive taxation—India’s disturbing practice 
of resorting to tax legislation with retrospective effect. 


2. Great height of company taxes, which makes the net return on 
investments in India lower than that obtainable in any other country. 


3. Inordinately high personal taxation, to which foreign business 
executives are submitted. 


Apart from these taxes, foreign investcrs in new factories are often called 
upor? to spend large amounts of money on ‘“‘costly incidentals,’ which else- 
where in newly developing countries are financed for them by Government. 


The Industrialists delegation which visited U.S.A., Canada, U.K., France, 
and West Germany has assured itself by on the spot discussion that foreign 
capital and credits will be forthzoming for industrial programmes in the private 
sector, purely as a business proposition provided certain reascnable modifications 
are effected in our fiscal and economic attitudes, 
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As regards the complaints made by the foreign investors about the high 
personal taxation to which the foreign business executives and technical per- 
sonnel are subjected in India, it is a fact that there is a dearth of technical per- 
sonnel and business executives throughout the world, and the persons who are 
so qualified demand 20% to 25% of more remuneration that they can get in 
their own country. Such.a demand can be met only if high gross salaries are 
paid to them to offset the comparatively high personal income taxes which our 
Govt. imposes.* 


*TABLE OF INCOME-TAX 


Listed below is the Approximate Tax burden of a Hypothetical In- 
dividual with a U.S. £ 20,000 income in various countries. 


Country - ; Income Tax 
India 10,641.60 
U.S.A. 5,280.00 
U.K. ; 11,577.00 
Japan 11,190.00 
Indonesia 10,563.00 
Australia 8.909.00 
France l 6,817.00 
Canada 6,410.00 
Germany 6,142.00 
Phillipines ; 5,144.00 
Malaya — 3,925.00 
Egypt : 2,567.00 
Italy i 1,693.00 
Saudi Arabia 750,00 


Venezuela 337.00 


It shows that except U.K. & Japan, the tax burden on individual in 
India is highest in the world. 


India moreover provides no tax concessions to management or staff 
(a special position is granted only to technicians). On the other hand . 
Japan and Australia, provide broad exemptions from income tax to essential 
foreign staff. So this complaint seems to be justified and foreign technical 
personnel and business executives deserve some liberal tax concessions. Aecord- 
ing to the study of the National council of Applied Economic Research, 
New Delhi, the tax burden of personnel income taxes in India is higher than 
that in important capital exporting countries such as U.K., U.S. A., Canada 
and West Germany, in the range of incomes in which most of the salaries of 
foreign management lie). The rates are also higher than those in many coun- 
tries which compete with India in the world’s capital market. 





*Eastern Economist, November 1, 1957 P. iv. 
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The company taxes are also highest in India. The Taxation Enquiry 
Commission 1953-54 indicated that before 1945 foreign shareholders of foreign 
companies earning profits through branches in India were considered liable 
to India personal income tex and super tax on that part of their dividend 
income allocable to India. In praciice however, it proved difficult and 
costly to enforce these provsiors. Since 1948, therefore the effort to collect 
taxes against the foreign individuals has been abandoned, and an additional 
rate of Super Tax (beyord that charged on domestic companies) has 
been levied on the profits in India of foreiga companies as a rough and ready 
substitute for the supertax payable by its shareholders. In our country there 
is a full taxation on (intra company dividends) dividends paid by one company 
to the other. So there is a high rate of total tax on investment by foreign owned 
subsidiary companies in Incia, it is to be noted here that except Burma 
and Pakistan no other coun’ry imposes thsir full corporation taxes on incor- 
porate dividends. Another important poinz is that the Finance Act of 1956, 
raised the Super Tax on branches of foreign companies so much that the inci- 
dence of companies taxes on foreign investment in branches and subsidiaries 
in India was almost equalised. From the above facts it has become quite 
apparent that the total weight o? company taxes in India is very high and it 
should be reduced considerakly, specia‘ly the super tax rate if we want to en- 
courage foreign capital. Seccion 23 A of zhe Income Tax Act dealing with 
penalties for non-distribution of profits is also subject to much criticism by the 
foreign investors. This section should aot apply to companies whose one third 
shares are subscribed by the general public, and which are normally engaged 
in bonafide production, manufacture, processing or distribution or in the genera- 
tion or distribution of pow2r or in transport, because due to this section 
foreign companies and their branches and subsidiaries have not been able to 
reinvest their profits even if they require it, and they have to distribute it among 
the share holders. 

The scheme of compulsory deposits system according to section 10 
of Income Tax Act is also nat liked by foreign investors, Firstly, because this 
type of enactment is not found in any of the capital exporting countries. 
Secondly, it provides certam difficulties in the Financing, Management and 
distribution of profits of the companies. Government cannot take much ad- 
vantage from foreign owned concerns out of this scheme. So some concessions 
can be given to foreign owned companies from the application of this scheme. 
Already our Government has exempted some specified classes of companies 
from making these deposits. 


After a study of Government of India’s industrial, economic and taxa- 
tion policies, it may be said that tnaese have heen devised exclusively with domes- 
tic situations and companies in mind. Herce it is scarcely surprising that their 
effect on branches and subsidiaries cf foreign companies against which the 
provisions were not aimed, kave been who_ly adverse. Now as the demand for 
foreign investment in our country is great, the interest of foreign investors should 
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be kept in mind, and hinderances in the way of further flow of foreign invest- 
ments should be avoided by providing further concessions and incentives to it. 


Regarding ‘costly incidentals’ which the foreign investors in new fac- 
tories are often called upon to spend this hinderance to foreign investors 
seems to be justified because costly incidentals e. g. providing houses for labour- 
ers requires a very huge amount of expenditure, and this amount can be shared 
between Government and the company in a mutually agreed ratio. 


On account of the endeavours of our Government several agreements 
have been signed with the various industrially advanced countries for the supply 
of Capital, loans etc. to India. U. S. Government will provide dollars 225 million 
of U.S. capital in various forms. Similarly, credit facilities of the order of 
about Rs. 150 crores to 200 crores are expected from W. Germany. Nego- 
tiations are in progress for an 18 billion Yen loan to India by Japan. 


CONCESSIONS GIVEN TO FOREIGN INVESTORS. Foreign enterprise in 
India today enjoys all the privileges and encouragment given to in- 
digenous enterprise. Indeed, if anything, special concessions are required 
to be given to foreign enterprise in taxation and similar matters in 
view of the importance attached to such capital. For example, foreign 
technicians working in India are exempt from Indian income-tax for the first 
three years of their service. Some of the new taxes levied recently provide 
for somewhat concessionary treatment of foreign companies and personnel. 
Foreign enterprises operating in India enjoy full freedom to remit profit. Even 
Capital including capital gains, can be remitted freely. Recently a con- 
vertibility Agreement has been signed with U.S. Government which guarantees 
to American enterprise in India full freedom to convert their profits 
and capital into dollars. This is a move in the right direction, because safety 
of capital is one of the two ingredients of investment, and by this agreement 
American investors will have confidence, that their capital and profits are safe 
in India, and can be converted into dollars whenever they desire. 


CONCLUSION. It is now realised by all that Foreign investment on a sub- 
stantial scale is vital for the economic development of India at present and for 
some years to come. The proof of it is to be found in the recent speeches of 
Mr. Nehru, Mr. Gulzari Lal Nanda and Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari. In fact the 
main object of the Ex-Finance Minister Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari’s visit to 
U.S. A., Canada, Great Britain, France and West Germany was to explore the 
possibilities of getting external assistance. The visit of an Indian Indusfrialists 
delegation was also arranged with the same object. They had to show to their 
conferers in U.S. and other foreign countries that the climate for private enter- 
prise in India is not as unfavourable as is generally believed to be. This was 
one of the main theme of speeches of Mr. Krishnamachri in the U. S., Canada 
and the U. K. 


Although there are persons who have criticised these missions, but no 
body would deny the fact, that foreign assistance is inevitable for India’s 
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development.* Past history shows that no country in the world has advanced 
without the help of foreign Capital. Even Russia could not do without foreign 
help. Today China is basing its development on massive help from Russia. 


The underlying principle which governs the flow of private foreign 
investment is that the investor is interested in having ‘some more’ than is obtain- 
able in his own land. If we need more foreign capital, we have out of necessity 
to exert ourselves to attract it. 


The main problem is that of corporate taxation. The National Council - 
of Applied Economic Research has made the foilowing recommendations regard- 
ing concessions to foreign investors from tax:— 


1. The foreign companies (their branches and subsidiaries) should 
not be subject to the compulsory Deposit system scheme under Section 10 of 
the Income Tax Act. 


2. All those Non-resident compani2zs which limit their activities in 
India to only purchasing operations should be exempted from income tax in 
India. Similarly, royalty payments, Technical services fees, and interest pay- 
ments to non-resident companies should be exempted from super tax. 


3. The Council has suggested that tex exemption for foreign technicians 
should be broadened in order to include a ‘Limited’ number of essential manage- 
ment personnel and staff approved by Government for each eligible enterprise. 


Reform in fiscal policy as suggested by the Council will go a long way 
in improving the climate for attracting fresh foreign capital and in ‘retaining 
such capital as is already invested in the cocntry. But it must not be forgotten 
that fiscal policy is only one of the deterren-s to the movement of foreign capi- 
tal to India and that it is not a wholesome policy to extend tax concessions only 
to foreign capital, and deny them to domestic investors. A healthy and vigorous 
domestic capital market is also an important pre-requisite for attracting foreign 
private investment. Such a market can be had only if indigenous savings are 
actively encouraged and constantly nourished. 


It may be concluded that we do not gain so much by way of collection 
of taxes, as we lose, by not receivirg foreign investments from abroad. There- 
fore while a general policy of tax cancessions will be necessary to divert 
a flow ef investments from abroad, the rate of return in our country should be 
in conformity with the average return on investments in the industrially ad- 
vanced countries as well as underdevelop2d conuiries. Consequently if we 





*The committee of Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce ard Industry observe 
in this connection:— 


“The committee would like to emphasize that the much needed fiscal reliefs must cover 
both domestic and foreign capital,” for- while domestic savings will form the main plant 
foreign capital is of crucial importance in the present state of country’s economic development.’ 

a 
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want to achieve our targets and aims, a more liberal treatment should be given 
to foreign investments. 


The main difficulty which the Government of India is facing in the 
fulfilment of our second Five Year Plan is that of foreign exchange. This shows 
that we are not receiving foreign investments and help from foreign countries 
as was expected previously. In the Second Plan after allowing for a withdrawal 
from foreign exchange reserves of Rs. 200 crores, there remains a gap of Rs. 900 


crores in our foreign exchange needs, which can be filled by the various forms 
of foreign investments, viz:— 





The Deputy Finance Minister made the following statement in the Lok Sabha on repay- 


ment of loans on account of deferred payment arrangements undertaken by the public and 
the private sectors of industry. 


The total amount of money -(in crores of rupees) that will fall due for payment by 
India to various foreign countries from 1960-61 to 1970-71 on account of repayment of loans and 
deferred payment arrangements will be as follows:— 


Repayment on account of Deferred 
Payment Arrangements 











Years Repayment of Private Public 
loans sector sector 

1960-61 15.90 8.99 3.84 
1961-62 3.06 8.65 5.71 
1962-63 2.50 7.20 4.85 
1963-64 2.56 3.04 1.13 
1964-65 2.65 1.04 0.93 
1965-66 2.77 0.44 ` 0.41 
1966-67 2.83 0.10 0.19 
1967-68 3.62 
1968-69 4.38 
1969-70 4.54 
1970-71 4.69 

49.50 29.55 j 16.97 








Note:— 1. The amounts falling due for repayment of loans have been worked out in res- 
pect of loans or portions of loans actually received so far. 


2. Repayments falling due on account of deferred payment arrangements have 
` been indicated on the assumption that the full amount arranged for with 
the approval of Government has been or will be utilized. 


3. The figures in the above statement are approximate. 
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1. By floating public issues in foreign money markets. 


2. By arranging for Bankers credits and export credits for supply 
of ‘goods from foreign countries. 


3. By borrowing from ‘the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the newly formed International Finance Cor- 
poration. 


4. By loans anc grants from other International institutions such as 
The United Nations Technical Administration, or the United 
Nations {special} fund for economic development. 


5. Through private foreign investment, and finally, 


6. Through loans and grants from friendly foreign Govt’s. 


Except the first form all the remaining forms of foreign investments 
are being at present utilized >y our Governments. India has taken a substantial 
amount of loans from International Monetary Fund, Worl Bank, and the Export 
Import Bank of U. S. A. Very recently credit facilities have been granted by 
West Germany, U.S. A. anc Russia for the postponement of the pen of 
their loans generally for three to four years. 


These countries have agreed to supply to India goods on a deferred* 
payment basis. As already stated a substantial amount of money has been granted 
by the Governments of friendly countr:es like U.S.A. and Russia in the form 
of loans and grants. 


The ever increasing visits of Zoreign dignitaries and their utterances 
about our progress, have seeded confidence in the minds of foreign investors, and 
they have now realized the stability of our economy and appreciate non-alighn- 
ment policy of our Government. It is high time for our Government which 
has shouldered the resporsibility of extraordinary volume and variety of economic 
activity, to fully avail this opportunity and give a preferential and con- 
cessionery treatment to foreign investors as it could, at the present 
juncture, to attract an ever increasing flow of foreign capital. 


BASIC ISSUES Of ECONOMIC ORGANISATION IN AN 
UNDER-DEVELOPED FLANNED ECONOMY (WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA) 


M L. SETH 
SUMMARY 


(Only a lunatic will challenge to-day the necessity of planning for an 
under-developed economy. In order to rnake planning efficacious, it is essential 
that it should be preceded by an economic organisation which should aid and 
not obstruct it. It is our firm corviction that a planned economy and the 
private sector go ill together. In the lorg run, the public sector should wholly 
replace the private sector. Keeping this fundamental truth in mind, we can 
suggest a rational reorgan sation of our entire economy. The main cause of 
the static nature of our agvicu_ture is the inadequate attention paid to the ques- 
tion of land reforms. A bold programme of re-distribution of lands among the 
smaller peasants and landless labourers can alone release the mass enthusiasm 
necessary to transform our agricultural economy. That, however, is not the 
end in itself. Re-distributon of lands should be followed by the progressive 
co-operativisation of our egriculture on the lines attempted in New China. 
In the field of industry, the rapid extension of the public sector is essential on 
several grounds—the principal ground being the necessity of displacing mono- 
poly capitalism which, much against the wishes of the common man, has consi- 
derably reinforced itself during the First Plan period. All the important indus- 
tries, particularly the public utility, heavy basic and light basic industries should 
form part of the public sectcr. In the case of essential consumer goods industries, 
we might explore the possibility of private enterprise running such industries 
in joint partnership with tae State. To ensure the effective functioning of the 
planning process, some of zhe “commanding heights’ of our economy which 
are at present in the hands cf fore-gn capitalists must be nationalised. The 
small-scale cottage industries should be reorganised on the basis of Co-opera- 
tivisation with the full suppcrt of the State. As regards commercial organisation, 
it is suggested that our foreign trade should be wholly nationalised in the interest 
of its planned developmert. Even in the internal trade, there is good 
deal* of scope for the State to enter th2 wholesale trade in several essential 
commodities where the private traders are reaping special advantages. Our 
financial organisation needs to be reoriented on more equalitarian grounds so 
as to place the burden of 2conomic development on shoulders best able to bear 
it. Despite our efforts to the contrary, we may have to resort to 
deficit—financing to a certain extent, though we should be cautious not to cross 
the “inflation barrier.’ Tae new financial organisation should also provide 
for the immediate nationalisation of banking and general insurance. As regards 
transport, the position in respect of roads and shipping needs immediate attention. 
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A single Govt. authority should be set up to co-ordinate, unify and operate 
the various transport services so as to meet the requirements of national 


development.) 


An unplanned economy is a coveted luxury which no under-developed 
country can afford to enjoy in modern times. Planning is, as it were, an essential 
desideratum and a basic necessity for an under-developed country without 
which it can exist no doubt but cannot uplift its sub-human standards. Con- 
ceding its indispensability, it naturally follows as a corollary that the planning 
undertaken must be efficacious so as to achieve its objective. If planning is to 
be efficacious, as it must be, then it should be preceded by an economic organi- 
sation which will promote and not hinder it. In other words, the economic 
organisation must be such as will respond to the needs and requirements of 
planning. What sort of economic organisation must an under-developed eco- 
nomy aim at if it is to facilitate the tasks of planning? It is axiomatic that an 
economic organisation with a predominant or even a large private sector is 
hardly suited to the needs and requirements of planning. Planning and private 
enterprise go ill together. The past world experience tells us that private enter- 
prise never takes kindly to planning. On the other hand, its attempt is generally 
to torpedo the plan from underneath. As such, its very existence in 
. a planned economy is the negation of planning.’ It is not, however, suggested 

that the private sector should be done away with immediately. That perhaps 
is neither possible nor even desirable. The private sector may continue for 
the time being but only as a transitional arrangement, pending its final re- 
placement by the public sector. The Swedish economist, Professor G.Myrdal 
has boldly suggested that the under-developed countries, if they are to catch 
up with the industrially advanced countries of the West, must adopt the Soviet 
pattern of planning as the fundamental system for their economic development.? 
We may not wholly agree with the advice tendered by Professor Myrdal 
but we have nevertheless to accord a befitting role to the public sector 
if the pace of economic development is to be stepped up in an under- 


developed economy. 


Accepting the central role of the public sector, let us now see what type 
of economic organisation should an under-developed country like India possess 
if she is to make her planning experiment a success. i 

AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION 
e 

Agriculture, which is India’s principal industry, contributing nearly 
50% of her national product, is unfortunately in an extremely backward condi- 
tion—perhaps as backward as the Russian agriculture in 1917. Despite our 
strenuous efforts, it refuses to yield adequate results in the form of increased 
supply of foodgrains to feed our growing population. It seems that the chro- 





1. I have discussed this point at some length in my earlier paper “An Anatomy of the 
First Five Year Plan” (Indian Economic Journal, Dec. 1956). 


2- Gunnar Myrdal—An International Economy (1956) p. 144. 
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nically deficit supply of fool has become almost a permanent feature of our 
economic life. What exactl7 is the kasic weakness of our agriculture? What 
can we do to overcome it? To our ninc, the basic cause of the static nature 
of our agriculture is the inadequate <tten-ion that we have so far paid to the 
problem of land reforms. The progress achieved in the implementation of the 
land reforms programme kas been -horoughly disappointing. Dr. Daniel 
Thornier, an American, vis ting professor, :n a penetrating analysis, has observed, 
“Land reform laws ostensib-y passed for the benefit of the under-priveleged 
have not basically altered Incia’s village structure. The small minority of 
village oligarchs have had wit and resources enough to get round these laws 
in which, in any event, -he loopholes were so large as to give them 
ample manouvering grounc.”4 Far “rom any: real improvement, the actual 
position of the cultivators had unde:gon2 further deterioration in the course 
of the last few years. The seme Dr. Thorrier has estimated that in the past few 
years more peasants have keen evicted than in the preceding hundred years. 


Evidently that is not the way to rebuild rural India. If Indian agri- 
culture is to be reconstructzd on a sound basis, we shall have to give top-most 
priority to the introduction o? genuine, bold and far-reaching land reforms® 
at as early a date as possble. Professor Dantwala has suggested his “The 
Floor-Ceiling—Consolidation and Co-operative Complex.’* His programme 
provides for the immediate fixation of ceilings and floorings of land holdings, 
The excess of land over the ce‘lings and the area under ‘‘below the floor” is to 
be pooled into co-operatives which will b2 worked by the owners, tenants and 
landless labourers. Otherwise quite an acceptable programme, it suffers from 
one serious drawback, namely, it provides for the continuance of individual 
cultivation (on holdings which are above the floorings and below the ceilings) 
over quite a substantial part of the cultivable area—individual cultivation 
which, to our mind, has become absolete and out-of-date in the context of present- 
day technological conditiors. A genuine, bold and far-reaching programme 
of land reforms implies the re-distribution of all land in excess of the fixed ceilings 
among the smaller peasans& and landless labourers at a very early date. It 
should, however, be made clear that only thcse people are to be allowed to keep 
the fixed ceilings holdings who cultivate the land themselves. Evidently, there 
is no place for absentee ‘and ownership in a programme of Land Reforms. 
There is a good deal of urgency about the early completion of the land reforms 
programme because as indicated above, the solution of the food problem is 
diregtly connected with laad reforms. Professor Mahalanobis had urged the 





3. Even the A.I.C.C. it elf admits that the progress of Land Reforms has not been 
as expected. (See the Tenth Year of Freedom (1947-1957) p. 179. 

4. See his “The Agrarian Prozpects in Indic’? Delhi (1956) pp. 78-79. 

5. It is somewhat surprising tc find that even among the present-day economists in India 
there are some, though in a minor.ty, who would vote for the retention of the Zamin- 
dari system with a fev changes here and there, (See M.B. Desai—‘Institutional Impli- 
cations of a Bolder Plan.” He ven bewails the statutory abolition of the Zamindari 
system. 

6. See his Paper “Institusiona. Implications of Land Reformsin the 2nd Five Year Plan” 
in Papers relating to the Formulation of the 2nd Five Year Plan. | 
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completion of this task by 19587. Instead of doing this, we seem to be concen- 
trating our attention mainly on some western concepts like the Community De- 
velopment Projects and National Extension Service. Not that they have no 
part to play in the reconstruction of our agriculture. But somehow we seem 
to have developed an inverted sense of values. We seem to have little faith 
in the old adage ‘‘First things first.” In our mistaken zeal, we have somehow 
placed the second things first. The C.D. Projects and the National Extension 
Service should have followed and not preceded the actual re-distribution of 
land among the tillers. We could have then capitalised the mass enthusiasm 
released from land reforms for making these projects a success. What is the 
actual position of these projects now? The latest report? of the Programme Eva- 
luation Organisation reveals not a very reassuring picture of the project areas. 
It is officially admitted that there is now a declining tendency in the monetary 
value of the peoples’ participation in both the C.D. and N.E.S. Blocks. 


We, however, hasten to add that the mere re-distribution of land among 
tillers will not be adequate to solve our agricultural problem. The re-distri- 
bution of land should be followed by the co-operativisation of agriculture in 
its various forms. As Dr. Ganguli has suggested, the land should be re- 
distributed among the smaller peasants and landless labourers on the basis of 
the compulsory formation of agricultural co-operatives. In fact that was 
the sequence followed!® in the Peoples’ Republic of China after the downfall 
of the Kuomintang Regime. Till recently, co-operative farming was almost 
aniversally accepted in our country as the panacea for our agricultural ills. 
But, of late, we are hearing dissentient voices from unexpected quarters’? about 
the suitability of co-operative farming for a country like India, although our 
Planning Commission still swears by it. Despite the fact that co-operative 
farming is still the official creed, the progress made in India towards the achieve- 
ment of this objective is disappointingly slow." In this respect, we could per- 
haps take a leaf out of New China’s book where, we are told, astonishing progress 
has been achieved in agricultural co-operativisation.1’ It should, however, 
be remembered that China’s transition to agricultural co-operativisation was 
ro sudden development. It was, on the other hand, phased over stages (adhoc 
mutual aid groups, full-year mutual aid teams, pooling of land and imple- 





7. See his Plan-Frame, p.44. 


8. A summary of the 5th Report of the Programme Evaluation Organisation was pub- 
lished in the Press on 21st May 1958. 

9. See his Paper “Institutional Implications of a Bolder Plan with Special Reference to 
China” published in Papers relating to the Formulation of the 2nd F.Y.P. 

10. An excellent account of land reforms in China is to be found in a Paper “Land 
Reforms Uproot Feudalism.” By Chen Han-Seng published in ‘‘China Reconstructs 
May-June, 1952- dana 

11. In a recent monograph entitled ‘‘Co-operative Farming”, the authors have dismissed 
unceremoniously the case for co-operative farming in India and even warned against 
any unthinking enthusiasm about it. What surprises us is that this monograph was 
issued by the Indian Co-operative Union itself. tf 

12. “At the end of First Plan period, there were only 1397 co-operative farming societies 
in India and the bulk of Rs. 40 lacs sum provided for co-operative farming was 
not ‘utilised.’ (Review of the First Five Year Plan. p. 328). 

13. See Peoples? China, 16th January, 1954. 

G 
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ments etc. etc.) and a good dea. of sustained, patient and systematic hardwork 
was done before final success was achieved. India shall have to do likewise 
if she is to uplift her agriculture from the morass of decadence and stagnation 
in which we find it to-day. The usual arguments against agricultural co- 
operativisation are: 


(i) the peasant is deeply attached tc the land, 
(ii) there is a sho-tage of qualified personnel. 


It is true that the peasant has a deep attachment with his land. It is not 
only in India but all the world cver. Butif the peasant is explained in a per- 
suasive manner and also -hroagh actual demonstration the positive benefits flowing 
from co-operativisation as wa: attempted in New China and the whole task pursued 
in a scientific, systematic anc patient manner, there seems to be no reason why 
the Indian peasant should nct get over this sentimental attachment to land. As 
regards the (ii), it is really ro cbstacle. If there is a shortage, it should be got 
over by training the necessary perscnnel. Still another specious argument: 
If there is co-operativisatior, it is argued, it shall be followed by tractorisation 
and the tractor industry simply does not exist at present in our country. Well, 
here again, it is a question cf developing tne tractor industry and not of hold- 

‘ing up the progress of tractorisation. To our mind, therefore, co-operativisation 

is the only way to uplift, d-naraise and modernise our tradition—ridden agri- 
culture. What is more important, agricultural co-operativisation shall also faci- 
litate the task of agricultural planning because it is far easier for the Planning 
Commission to approach the few thovsand co-operatives rather than the mi- 
llions of independent, ignorant and conservative peasants. It is, therefore, 
our firm conviction that the continuance of individual cultivation on a large 
scale is bound to baulk and frustrate all our efforts at agricultural planning. 
As regards the colonisation cf virgin lands in India where there is quite 
a big scope particularly in Assam and the Terai regions, we quite agree with 
an ex-official of the Planning Commission“, Mr. O. K. Ghosh, that it should 
be undertaken only through State farms. It is idle to expect either the private 
individuals or even the co-cperatives <o undertake this difficult and expensive 
job in the absence of requisite resources. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


We have already stated above that the presence of an ever-widening 
public æector is the sine gua ron of succzssful economic planning. In an under- 
developed country like India, ic is all the more necessary to have a rapid extension 
of the public sector on various grounds. Firsily, India does not happen 
to have entrepreneurs in the veal sense of the term. Most of our so-called en- 
trepreneurs are not innovators, but mere imitators who are interested only in 
treading the beaten path oa the basis of western experience. Furthermore 
as Mr. Chester Bowles, the ærmer American Ambassador in India has said, 
the Indian industrialists have mainly ccncentrated on quick, speculative profits 





l4. O. K. Ghosh—Problems of Economic Flanning (1956) p. 82, ` oo 


I 
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rather than the long-term industrial development of their country.% Our 
experience of the First Plan fully bears out this assertion. We find that in the 
First Plan period a major portion of the private investments went into certain 
industries and channels which were in total disregard of the priorities of our 
national development. Secondly, as it is pointed out, monopoly capitalism 
has been considerably strengthened and reinforced during the First Plan period 
and the only way to counter-act it is a rapid expansion of the public sector so as 
to embrace more and more of modern business activity within it. According 
to Professor D. R. Gadgil,? the concentration of wealth and economic power 
has increased in the private enterprise sector during the First Plan period. And 
deficit-financing which is perhaps, to some extent, an inseparable feature of 
the planning process, is bound to accentuate this concentration of wealth and 
economic power if the private sector continues to remain entrenched in our 
economy. So for this reason alone, if for none else, the rapid expansion of 
the public sector is a prime necessity in India. Thirdly, the extension of the 
public sector, is also being urged with a view to earning adequate profits for 
the financial implementation of the Plans'’. Even the Panel of Economists 
have given their support to this argument.!® 


Accepting the necessity and desirability of the rapid expansion of the 
public sector, we have also to indicate, though in mere outlines, the various 
industries which, for the time being, should go to comprise the public sector. 
To our mind, the public sector in India, for the time being, should confine itself 
to the following industries: (i) Arms and Ammuunitions, (ii) Multi-purpose 
projects, (iii) Mining industries, (iv) Atomic energy, (v) Public utility indus- 
tries such as railways, roads, waterways, sea transport, electric generation, water 
supply and gas, (vi) Heavy basic industries such as steel, machine tools, auto- 
mobiles, agricultural heavy machinery, fertilisers, ship-building, aircraft, 
cement, (vii) Light basic industries such as chemicals, non-ferrous metals, elec- 
trical engineering. We need hardly say that private enterprise in these in- 
dustries has to be eliminated so as to make room for the public sector. 


The remaining industrics which are mostly essential consumption goods 
industries such as cotton and woollen textiles, salt, sugar?°, paper, match etc. 
may, however, be permitted to remain in the private sector till such time that 
the public sector is able to take them over. Ultimately, there is only to be one 
sector, viz., the public sector in large scale organised industry. We cannot 


15. Chester Bowles—The New Dimensions of Peace, London (1956) p. 175. quotedeby O. K. 
Ghose, Ibid. 

16. “Socio—Economic Implicatiors of the Existing Structure in Modern Business in India” 
published in Papers Relating to the II F.Y.P. 

17. D. R. Gadgil—Policy Decisions in Plan-making” (Sce Papers Relating to the Formulation 
of the Second Five-Year Plan): 

18. Both Prof. Mahalanobis (Sec his Plan-frame) and Dr. Raj (See his Investment Magnitudes 
and their implications) have emphasised this aspect of the necessity of the Public Sector. 

19. It was only Dr. Shenoy who opposed the extension of the public sector on principle. 

20. Dr. Raj suggests even the nationalisation of the sugar industry. (Sce his Paper “Znvest- 

ment Magnitudes and their Implications”). He also asked for the inclusion of tea, coffee, 

rubber, pepper and cashew nuts in the public sector. 
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afford to take risks because private enterprise, as we have seen above, is always 
inimical to economic planning. Even in this circumscribed private sector, 
we have to adopt certain safeguards to prevent it from torpedoing our planning 
efforts. Dr. Ganguli has sugzested that we might follow New China’s example 
in this respect and demand cf the private sector to run such essential consumer 
goods industries in partnership with th2 State". If, due to certain reasons, 
it is not possible to have such State-capitalist enterprises, we might explore other 
ways of exercising strict control and regulation over these industries. Dr. 
Muranjan has suggested the nomination of Govt. directors to all public limited 
joint-stock companies in the interests cf the investors and the community.”2 
Still another ancillary suggestion he makes is to nationalise the audit and accoun- 
tancy profession itself. Some such arrangement shall have to be devised to 
make the private sector yizld to our planning efforts. 


While considering our industrial re-organisation, we cannot lose sight 
of the fact that some of the ‘Commanding heights’ of our economy are still 
in the hands of foreign capitalists. We are referring here to such important 
industries as jute, plantations, shipping. exchange banking and general insu- 
rance which are owned by foreign capital. The inclusion of these ‘strategic’ 
foreign enterprises in the public sector is of supreme importance for the success 
of planning effort in our country. The question of the payment of compen- 
sation to their foreign owners need not frighten us because as things are at present, 
these industries are earning sc high profits that the compensation 
can be paid entirely out of them. Ins:ead of proving any economic burden, 
these enterprises are likely to yield us increasing revenues for the implementation 
of our plans. Further, it might be suggested that if we are to make use of foreign 
capital for our development, as we must in view of the deficiency of indigenous 
capital, it should under no circumstances ke foreign equity capital because that is 
bound to distort the pattern of our cevelopment. It should, on the other 
hand, take the shape of a foreign loan on Govt.-to-Govt. level which we might 
utilise in the manner we think best for the requirements of our economy. About 
one thing we must be definie in our attitude. We must, under no circums- 
tances, accept direct aid from abroad because that is bound to drag us in the 
morass of power politics from which we must remain free in the interest of our 
developmental efforts. 


Coming to small-scale and cottage industries we need hardly emphasise 
the very important role that they are zo play in our planned economy parti- 
cularly when -we have adopted ‘“‘the technique of planning with unbalanced 
growth??? in our Second Five-Year Plan. -These industries will help us not 








21. See Dr. Ganguli’s Paper ‘‘Institutional Implications of a Bolder Plan with Special 
Reference to China” Published in Papers Relating to the 2nd F.Y.P. Prof. Mahalanobis 
has also made a similar suggestion in his Plan -Frame. 

22, Set Dr: Muranjan’s Paper ‘Public and Private Sectors’ in Papers Relating to the 2nd 
PYP. 

23. The fundamental feature of this techrique is that heavy industries grow ata faster 
rate pan consumer goods industries. (See Alak Ghosh-New Horizons in Planning 
p. 28 
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only to liquidate unemployment and under-employment with their highly 
labour-intensive character but also provide us with a marketable surplus of 
consumer goods to meet our increasing demands. But how to organise them so 
as to make them respond to the requirements of planning? Here again we 
might profit from the example of New China where the small handicrafts have 
been co-operativised and the State extends every possible encouragement by 
way of loans, raw materials and marketing facilities. As suggested by Prof. 
Mahalanobis, our requirements of consumer goods should as far as possible 
be met from these industries even if, we would venture to suggest, it means a 
temporary check on the extension of the consumer goods factory production. 


COMMERCIAL ORGANISATION 


The commercial organisation. of an under-developed economy must 
be such as to subserve the ends of planning. As regards India’s foreign trade, 
there is a clear case Hr a State monopoly of both imports and exports on several 
valid grounds. Firstly, the State monopoly of foreign trade is the only effective 
way of achieving an equilibrium in the balance of payments. China which 
had been suffering fom a chronically deficit balance of payments for over 
seventy years was akle to wipe off the deficit and achieve equilibrium within 
three years after 19¢9 through a State monopoly of foreign trade. Secondly, 
our exporters, unfortunately, have earned quite a notoriety in foreign countries 
for their sharp practices which naturally tend to restrict the demand for our 
exports. Thirdly, there has come to develop a virtual monopoly of certain private 
interests in our foreign trade on the import as well as the export side. These 
interests are so firmly entrenched that it is next to impossible for a new entrant 
to enter this field.’ There is no other way to smash this private monopoly - 
of our foreign trade except to resort to State trading. Fourthly, State mono- 
poly of foreign trade would also enable us to deal better with the State trading 
agencies of other countries like Russia and China.. 


As regards intsrnal trade, there is not a small scope for State trading 
particularly in the wholesale trade in essential commodities like food,* cloth, 
raw cotton, sugar, k2rosine oil, vegetable oils etc. Our object should be to 
extend the public sector, as the Panel of Economists says, to all those spheres 
where the private tracicrs are reaping special advantages.’ And in a deve- 
loping economy, therz are bound to be shortages of essential consumer goods 
and they are bound to be exploited by the middle men to their own benefit par- 
ticularly when the prices are rising under the impact of inflationary pressures. 








24. “The extent to which the whole business of export and import is concentrated in a few 
hands is not known to the public at large” (Socio-Economic Implications of the 
Existing Institut:onal Structure in Modern Businesses in India. Published by Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics in Papers Relating to the II. F.Y.P.) 

* The National Development Council in a recently held meeting decided to nationalise 
the wholesale trading in foodgrains. It is a very wise step decided by the Council, 
particularly in view of the recent gross misbehaviour of the wholesalers in pushing up 
the food prices fo such high levels. ; 

25. See the Memoraidum on the I FYP. . 
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Further, there is a powerful case for using state trading as a means of raising 
additional revenues for the implementation of our plans.” What is most im- 
portant in this connection 5 that State trading would enable the Government 
to exercise a general contro over industries in the private sector through direct 
handling of the price-mechanism. Thus “far from being a danger to our demo- 
cratic way of life and injurious to economic progress”? state trading is an esseh- 
tial complement of a planned economy. Our Second Five Year Plan, it should 
be noted, accepts state trading as one of the methods to raise additional revenue 
to cover the financial gap cf Es. 40C Crores.28 It should, however, be added 
that we shall have to train a special cadre of officers to make the experiment 
of State trading a success. 


FINANCIAL ORGANISATION 


The structure of our present financial organisation needs to be radically 
reoriented if it is to subserve effectively the ends of planning. To induce the 
masses to put in their kest =ffocts, it is essential to create the necessary social 
and psychological climate by applying a more equalitarian policy in the dis- 
tribution of the burden of economic development. The dictates of social justice 
require that the burden of:cevelopment be placed on shoulders which are able 
to bear it. Instead of relyimg cn measures like commodity taxation, increases 
in land revenue and a labour tax as suggested in some quarters,*® we should go 
in for more equalitarian tax measures suck as steepening of income tax, estate 


duties, capital gains tax, capital levy etc. The wealth and expenditure taxes 
recently levied by the Government need to be further stepped up to bring in 


increased revenues. The Panel of Economists had also recommended the im- 
position of ceilings on persomal incomes. In this connection, the Government 
may also consider the stoppage of privy purses to the Princes which at present 
cost the Exchequer nearly Rs. 2.5 Crores annually. These measures shall 
have to be supplemented by the impcsition of ceilings on company dividends 
as well as the introduction o` compulsory savings for higher income-groups. 


Despite these mezsures, the savings may not be adequate to cover the 
financial cost of planning and -villy-nilly we may have to resort to deficit-financing 
to bridge the gap.*° We have, however, to be very cautious that it does not 
cross, as Mrs. Joan Robinscn puts it, “the inflation barrier’? But as the 
Planning Commission puts it, no amount of prudence in financial management 
can by itself eliminate comrletely the risk of inflation. What we can do is 
to takeout the sting of deficit—financing by spending as far as possible on quick- 
yielding schemes like drainage, reclamation and clearance of land so as to in- 
crease the supply of foodgrans and indus:rial raw materials. It may also be 

26. D.T.Lakdawala—Taxation and the Plan (1956) p. 35. 

27. N. Dandekar—Limits and Limitations of State Trading—Indian Express Dated 3.6.1958. 
28. See Second Five Year Plan. p. 91: 

29. D.T.Lakdawala-Ibid. p. 12. 


30. The 2nd F.Y.P. provides br Rs. 1200 Crores, although in the First Plan Period there 
a financing cnly o the extent of Rs. 420 Crores (See Review of the ist. F.Y.P. 
p- f 

31. Joan Robinson—The Accurulation of Capital (1956) p. 48. Sua 
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necessary to resort to ‘physical controls’ including canes of essential goods to 
keep the prices in check. 


Our new financial organisation shall also have to provide for the imme- 
diate nationalisation of our banking system. The main reason being that it 
is at present controlled by interests closely connected with trade and industry 
who are using the financial resources of the community in ways which are hin- 
dering rather than helping the implementation of our plans. The Government 
of India have displayed not a small amount of prudence by nationalising the 
Life Insurance business but there is still the sizable sector of general insurance 
which continues to vest in private hands. 


TRANSPORT ORGANISATION 


An efficient and well-developed system of transport is vital to the success 
of a plan of economic development. Fortunately, the railway transport and 
civil aviation are already nationalised concerns and can be made to fit into 
the requirements of a planned economy. The position, however, is not so 
happy in the case of road transport where the entire goods transport and about 
three-fourths of the passenger services are at present in the hands of private 
operators. To make matters worse, the Planning Commission has decided 
not to take up nationalisation of goods transport during the Second Plan period, 
and to proceed with the nationalisation of passenger services only in stages. 
One really wonders at the planning prudence of the planners who seek to plan 
the economy by leaving such an important means of transport out of the public 
sector. The position of shipping is still worse. The foreign shipping companies 
enjoy more or less a complete monopoly of our trans—oceanic trade. Hardly 
5% of our overseas trade is carried*in Indian bottoms. Huge amounts have 
to be paid every year by way of freight charges. Further, the freight structure 
is such as to distort the development of our trade patterns. Indian shipping 
companies with their limited resources are no match for the powerful foreign 
shipping colossus. It is only a Government-owned shipping corporation which 
can challenge the foreign monopolies and ensure a steady and rational develop- 
ment of our foreign trade. 


To co-ordinate the various means of transport the suggestion made by 
Dr. Ganguli is well worth consideration.22 He has suggested the setting up 
of a single State-owned Enterprise which should not only unify and co-osdinate 
but would also operate the various kinds of transport services. It is only then, 
we believe, that transport can be made to respond to the requirements of national 
development. 


We have now indicated, though in bare out-lines, the way in which 
the various sectors of our economy should be organised if we want truly to pro- 





32. See his Paver “Institutional Implications of a Bolder Plan with Special Reference ta 
>»  China’s Experience” in Papers Relating to the 2nd Five Year Plan. 
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mote the ends ofplanning. The objective of socialist pattern of society which 
we have so solemnly declared for ourselves can only be achieved through a 
rapid widening of the public sector with a view to bringing all important eco- 
nomic activity within irs scope. We repeat our firm conviction that planning 


shall not succeed so long as the private sector continues to play a predominant 
role in our economy. 


PROBLEM. OF SURPLUS2S IN FOOD CROPS 
Rosean ince 


Food situation in the country is bad in all conscience. Food prices 
` are rising to the utter dismay of the common man. Though it has all along 
been patent that food cons:ituted the ‘“‘Ccre of the Core” of the Second Plan, 
but its stern realization impressed itself on the nation only during last one year 
or so, when our increasing dependence on food imports seriously interfered 
with development in the veriovs sectors of the Plan requiring foreign exchange. 
Moreover, in a situation of rising food prices since the middle of 1955 country’s 
wage structure has touched new heights and practically all the estimates of 
the Plan have been upset creating a condition of economic crisis. Food, in 
fact, has become a matter of serious concern both to the public as well as the 
govt., and is engaging their best attention to find a satisfactory solution. There 
are cries of tackling the fcod problem or war footing from many responsible 
quarters. But a proper appreciation of tie whole situation is essential before 
effective steps: can be tak2n <o overcome it. i 


In a country like India with a small-scale subsistance farm economy, 
where farmer primarily grows for his amil; needs, only a portion of food grains 
produced by farmers movəs cut of the farm-sector for use in the non-farm 
sector. To the extent this quantity falls short of our needs in the non-farm 
sector, food imports have :o be arrenged for from foreign countries. It need 
hardly be emphasized that it is these surpluses in food grains moving from the 
farm sector to the non-farm sector which orm the crux of the whole problem; 
and in the final analysis th2se are as muca a problem in prices as they are in 
production. Any effective method to solve the food proklem will require a 
two-pronged attack on the situation, one Yom the side of food production for 
increasing it and the other fom the side of agricultural prices for maintaining a 
satisfactory price-level with ~he interests of both the producers and consumers 
in view. 


The fact, that the evel of production of food crops in the country is 
very low, is too well known and equally yell known are the measures to raise 
this Jevel as they have been discussed in g-eat deiails from time to time. The 
following discussion will essentially be confned to the food surpluses as a prob- 
lem in price. 


NATURE OF SURPLUSES IN Foop GROPS 


The surpluses in food zrains. which the farmer parts with are deter- 
mined by the actual surplus over and cbcve the normal family requirement 
in case of large farmers whose productioa is usually much larger than their 
needs; while in case of smal-er farmers the surpluses are determined by the cash 
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and other payment needs of the farmer not covered by the sale of non-food 
crops grown for the market, the quantities of which are very small in comparison 
to food crops, even for their normal family requirements. The former is a 
case of ‘normal surplus’ while the latter of a ‘forced surplus.’ The term ‘mar- 
keted surplus’ has been used by the Food Grains Enquiry Committee of 1957, 
to indicate the quantities actually disposed off by the farmer, and will be used 
in the same sense in this discussion also including both the normal surplus as well 
as forced surplus. The ‘marketed surplus’ is influenced by both production and 
` prices, and because both agricultural production and agricultural prices are 
unstable, the marketed surplus naturally varies greatly from year to year. 
There apparantly exists a vicious circle between food prices and marketed 
surplus—an initial rise in food prices resulting in less marketed surplus and 
this in turn resulting in steeper rise in prices. 


ELEMENTS OF HOARDING 


The quantities of food grains leaving farmer’s home are ultimately made’ 
available to consumers in the normal course of time through a regular flow in 
the trade channel, unless some bottlenecks are deliberately created to intere- 
fere with this normal flow. In a broad outline the course that the produce 
in the normal ‘trade channel’ takes is as shown below: 


Boharas' and 
Village Tradors 


mm 








(h) 


Assembling (h) ~- _ Whole,Sale SAUR Retailer —»— Consumer 


Farmers Market Market 


The above diagram shows that the ‘marketed surplus’ of the farmers 
finds its way to the assembling market either direct or through the ‘Boharas’ 
and village traders. From the assembling market it moves to the wholesale 
market from where it moves to the consumers through the retailers. The 
quantity reaching the assembling market is better indicated by the term ‘market 
arrivals’ and the quantity reaching the consumers through the retailers by the 
term ‘market supply.’ There are often wide gaps between the ‘marketed sueplus’ 
and the ‘market arrivals’ on the one hand and ‘market arrivals’ and 
‘market supply’ on the other. The simple reason for this is the hoarding of 
food grains at various spots in the trade channel. The spot marked (H) in 
the diagram indicate the spots of major hoardings and those marked (h) indi- 
cate spots of minor hoarding comparitively. Very little quantities, if at all, 
are stocked either by the farmer or by consumers because most of them in both 
catagories can hardly afford to do so due to low production in the former case 
and low purchasing power in the latter case. Of course, there is normal holding 

kd 
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with farmers for their family needs which should not be mistaken to be ‘hoarding’ 
“at the farm level. 


HOARDING AT THE VILLAGE LEVEL 


Quite a large number of farmers from the villages nearer to cities and 
towns or well-connected by roads bring their marketed surplus to the market 
themselves. But the number of such villages is comparatively small and 
here too a considerable amount of marketed surplus is taken by ‘Boharas’ and 
village traders. But in case of large number of villages in the interior of the 
countryside, a major part of the marxeted surplus is collected by these village 
agencies including ‘Boharas’, traders and some well-to-do farmers. These big 
farmers, whose number in the village 5 just a few, maintain reserve stocks of food 
grains to meet the wage-demanc of ths farm labour. They along with the ‘Boh- 
aras’ also maintain sufficiently large stocks to make profitable bargain in grain 
loans in view of the low degre? of monetization of our rural economy. Village 
traders usually take the produce to the market but stocks may be found lying with 
them for some time if they are unatle to arrange their transportation for some 
reason, or grains are hoarded to be sold at a higher price later when the prices 
have a tendency to rise on account of some damage to crops. All these agencies 
in the village account for a sufficiently large stock some times being withheld 
in the village itself, but farmers as such have very little quantities, if at all, above 
their normal needs, which can be considered as hoarded. Here we 
have to distinguish between hoarding at the village level and hoarding at the 
farm level, the former being largely responsible for a gap between the ‘market 
surplus’ and ‘market arrivals’ in the primary markets (assembling ~ 
market). 


For some time past an impression has gained ground that hoard- 
ing at the farm level by the farmers is an important factor in the present day 
food shortage situation. The Food Grains Enquiry Committee, 1957, gave 
sufficient weight to this view when it observed ‘“‘data available from most sources 
show that stock-holding at the arm level has increased considerably 
in 1956-57 as compared to 1955-55.” They further remarked, ‘‘less than 
60%, and in some cases less than 50% of the crop come to the market in 1956-57 
within two or three months of the harvest as compared to 70% to 80% in nor- 
mal years. Sales in the middle and to some extent in the end of the season 
become relatively more important.”! ‘Let us examine these observations against 
the findings of an enquiry carried ovt in a village near Agra, Uttar Pradesh, 





i, The Food Grains Enquiry Committee, 1957 pp. 44-45. 
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in respect of the production during 1956-57, which are given in the table 
below.? 








S.No: Particulars Group I Group IT Group HII GrupupTV_ Average 
(Below (3-6 acres) (6-9 Acres) (Above 
3 acres) 9 Acres) 
l. Production per farm 20.4 50.2 88.6 126.8 71.5 
(Mdz.) ` 
2. Requirement per 
family (Mds.) 53.5 80.5 106.0 122.0 90.5 


3. Extent of | surplus 
(+) or deficit (—) i 
(Mds.) -33.1 -30.0 -17.4 +4.8 -19.0 











4. Quantity marketed 
per family (Mds. 13.9 32.1 44:3 64.2 37.5 
5. % of serial 3 to serial 
l -162.3 -60.4 -19.7 +3.8 -26.6 
6. % of serial 4 tc 
ser ial 1 68.2 63.6 50.0 50.6 52.4 
7. Sales during the pe- 
riod as % to the total 
sales 
(a) May ’57-July ‘57 100.0 92.0 75.0 72.0 79:0 
(b) Aug. °57-Nov. ‘57 - 8.0 -25.0 28.0 ` 21.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


em OE gE EE Ce A PEPE nS 


The table in the first part shows clearly that the food production, with 
the exception of group IV where a little less than 4% of the production was 
surplus to the requirement, was much short of the family requirements—the 
deficit being of the order of 162.3, 60.4 and 19.7 percent of the production in 
groups I, II and III respectively. Inspite of this large deficit in the first three 
groups and nominal surplus in group IV, a large quantity of produce was dis- 
posed off by the farmers amounting to 68.2, 63.9, 50.0 and 50.6 percent of 
the production in groups I, II, ITI and IV respectively. The disposals were 
‘almost hundred percent ‘forced.’ In this situation there does not seem even a 
remote possibility of any hoarding by the farmer when majority of them could not 
retain sufficient food grains for their normal needs. We are, therefore, 
inclined to conclude that the observation of the Food Grains Enquiry Commi- 
ttee regarding the stock-holding at the farm level during 1956-57 is 
not well founded. It seems to be more a matter of impression rather than any 
hard fact. It has perhaps over looked the difference between hoarding at the 
village level and farm level. 


The second part of the table further reveals that 79% of the marketed 
surplus left the farmer’s home during first three months after harvest viz., May, 








2. Itis a study of 40 cases, 10 in cach group, selected on the stratified random sampling, 
out of a total of 118 cases. 
3. Requirements include requirements for family consumption, cattle feed, customary 


eed. 
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June and July, the extent for the corresponding period in groups I, II, III and 
IV being 100, 92, 75 and 72 percent respectively during 1956-57. If only less 
than 60%, and in some cases even less than 50% of the crop came to the market 
in 1956-57 within two or three months of the harvest as against 70% to 80% 
in normal years, as observed by the Food Grains Enquiry Committee, it is not 
due to the holding of stocks by farmers but because of the hcarding at the village 
level by the village agencies, viz., Boharas and traders or by the traders from the 
cities and towns making purchases in the villages. This hoarding in part 
must have been due to the condition of water-logging and transport 
difficulty in July 1957. In part this might have been deliberate, either to be 
sold at high rate later, or for profitable loan bussines in kind in the village itself 
under conditions of distress caused by floods. 


The reports appearng in the press in connection with the recent food 
crisis in West U.P. have made it quite clear that there are no appre- 
ciable quantities hoarded by fermers. These are mostly the wholesale dealers . 
in food grains who resort to hoarding with the help of big bank ad- 
vances for grain trade or indulge in smuggling to other zones and places 
with higher prices causing local shortage, and thus forcing the prices to shoot 
up. From no account it appears that farmers have taken to large scale hoarding 
of food grains and have createc a situation of widespread food scarcity. It is 
different that some farmers might be withholding comparatively larger stocks 
for their own needs in these times of high prices. 


MEASURES TO AUGMENT SURPLUSES IN Foop Crops 


The problem of augmenting surpluses in foodgrains, which can be avail- 
able to consumers, needs tackling essentially in two directicns: (a) Increase in 
food production, and (b) Discouraging hoarding and maintaining a proper 
price level, through the operation of reserves. 


(a) Increase in Food Production 


(1) Minimizing of damage to kharif crops caused by floods. This 
can, to an extent, be achieved b:7 sowing crops early so that plants are well deve- 
loped by the time rains start and are able to withstand the water-logging. In 
cases where crops are likely to fail completely alternative plan of sowing other 
early maturing crops like Sweet Potato and Potato be kept in readiness. 


3 (2) Increase in production of food through price incentive. It may 
be pointed out by some in this connection that a majority of our farmers have 
very small holdings, end already devoting almost their whole area to 
food production. Price incentive may not bring any appreciable increase in 
production in their cases. It is only in case of fewer large farmers where this 
measure may achieve some success. ‘This view is correct to a great extent but 
the significance of this measure will be appreciated better if the extent of area 
cultivated by each group is taken into consideration because from the point of 
view of production area is more important than the number of farmers. eThe 
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Agriculture Labour. Enquiry revealed’ that 59% of the farmers’ posses- 
sing holding of less than 5 acres ‘cultivate only 15.5% of the total cultivated 
land, another 19% having holding between 5 and 10 acres cultivate above 17.5% 
of the cultivated land and 22% large farmers having holdings about 10 acres 
cultivate nearly 67% of the cultivated land. Even if only large farmers, respond 
favourably to price-incentive for increasing food production, the measure will have 


an impact over 67% of the total cultivated land resulting in large surpluses. - 


Medium farmers may have some surplus but the forced sale to adegree will 
continue in case of small and medium farmers. 


_ (3) Following suitable rotations to combine food crops with major 
cash crops or divert a part of land from cash to food crops in some areas like 
the sugarcane growing tract in Uttar Pradesh will be another effective measure 
to increase production. 


Other measures to increase yield of crops viz. use of irrigation, manure, 
better seeds and improved techineque are too well known to merit any dis- 
cussion here.. 


(b) Discouraging Hoarding and Maintaining Price-level : 


(1) The creation and operation of food reserves is absolutively essen- 


tial to stabilize food situation and food prices. These reserves should. usually, ug 


be located in regions which frequently face shortages. These reserves may 
partly be built through internal Preeurement from the normal trade channel, 


and’ partly by imports. 


(2) The system of realising rent and revenue in full or in part in kind 
of food crops deserves a careful consideration. This will help in diverting suffi- 
ciently. large stock from the normal trade channel which are sold to get money 
for paying revenue and rent and which often get hoarded in the way. Co-opera- 
tive godowns and government seed stores may be used for stocking the produce. 
But this measure will involve the use of a proper price-policy, viz. stock to be 
valued at a reasonable price to account for the payment of revenue or rent. 


(3) The possibility of government seed stores and co-operative .Stores 
undertaking the advancing of grain loans to the farmer even for their consump-, 
tion needs, should also be explored. This will reduce the share of the ‘Boharas’ 


and village traders in the food crops which they collect through the business of 


grain loans and this will, further reduce the extent of hoarding. 


(4) Statutory Price Control: 


A floor and a ceiling on prices should be fixed by the government and 


enforced properly. The level of floor and ceiling in respect of food prices will, of 
course, involve a very careful consideration as these have to be related to the 








e te Govt. of India—Labour Enquiry Committee, 1951. 
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general pricle-evel. Government should, further avoid all delays in action if the 
price line crosses any of the lmits, because government’s inability to act in time 
creates a confusion leading to cemoralization and crisis. An example of a glaring 
deficiency and lamentable lapse in the administration of food is the enforce- 
ment of the Essential Commodities Act, in the face of rapidly rising food prices 
recently in the states of North India, which authorizes the government to scize 
hoarded stocks and pay for trem on the average price of three months of that 
commodity prior to the date >f enforcemenz. In the present crisis the prices 
started shooting up very high in the middle of July ’58 and the Act was enforced 
after two months in the middle of September. Whether this deiay was deliberate 
or otherwise but it failed: the Govt. to protect the interests af the consumers, 
leave aside the producers, for two things-one, zhe rising prices in the period of two 
months delay caused greater hoarding and shortage resulting in further rise; 
two, the seized stock would be paid for at the average price of three months, of 

which two months period was a period of abnormally high prices. Such delays 
` are criminal and have to be avoided. 


(5) State Trading: 


State trading in such =mergencies is also desirable so that the private 
trade isnot allowed to have its way in creating a situation of serious 
crisis. State’s marketing department can be entrusted with the job. 


(6) Regulation of Maret: 


Creation of a large number of rcgulatec markets and their proper func- 
tioning will go a long way ic helping to ease the situation. 


The above discussion hes made it clear that the availability of sufficient 
food for consumption is not only a problem of production but also a problem 
of prices, the latter being more important in the context of present crisis. In case of 
production we have to depend to zn extent on the mercy of Nature, but the 
problem of price is entirely a man-controlled affair and the government has the 
sole responsibility to evolve anc maintain a price-policy, which not only induces 
farmers to grow more food ard part with larger quantities but also that the 
food spared by farmers is available -o the consumers at a reasonable price and 
the large profits made by the private trade both at the cost of consumer and 
producer are reduced to the barest minimum. The demand of Dr. Lohia for a 
Nationa] Price Commission, in my opinion deserves a careful consideration 


